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When the Monthly Magazine was first planned, two leading ideas occupied the minds of those who under 
took toconduct it. The first was, that of laying before the Public various objects of informatidén and 
discussion, both amusing and instructive : the second was that of lending aid to the propagation of thos 
libcral principles respecting some of the most important concerns of mankind, which have been either 
deserted, or virulently opposed by other Periodical Miscellanies ; but upon the manly dnd rational 
support of which the Fame and Fate of the Age must ultimately depend. Pref. to Monthly Mag. Vol. I. 

As long as those who write are ambitious of making Converts, and of giving their Opinions a Maximum 
of Influence and Celebrity, the most extensively-circulated Miscellany will repay, with the greatest 
Effect, the curiosity of those who read,—whether it be for Amusement or for Instruction. ——JQHNSON, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR 
O lessen the chances of misfortune 
in any place is an object of con- 
sideration with the humane; but to add 
to the security of vessels, in their pas- 
sage through the ocean, is worthy of the 
attention, not only of the merchant, but 
of the statesman and philosopher. It 
is needless to suggest, when ships are 
in arough and tempestuous sca, and in 
a dark night, making perhaps ten knots 
an hour, and sailing in the company of 
a ficet, how desirable it is to all com- 
manders to obtain soundings, which may 
be depended on as accurate ; and which 
may be resorted to constantly without 
bringing the ship to, or retarding ber 
way. 

My sounding-machine has been adopt- 
ed by the navy for ten years; and, during 
that period, upwards of seventeen hun- 
dred of them have been in actual usc; 
and reports of their accuracy, from 
skilful and experienced naval officers, 
may be referred to as undoubted testi- 
monials of their merit. 

When I find, however, that within the 
last four years a machine has been pro- 
posed for the adoption of the navy, 
which is fallacious in its principles, and 
in its Consequences must be destructive 
to many ships, and to many crews, 
where foreed recommendations mgye 
substituted for the test of experience, 
and where the opinion. of interest: may 
delude the accuracy of invention, I 
feel myself summoned by the voice of 
truth, in justice to my own interests, 
and those of mankind, to state the result 
of a public trial, respecting the compa- 
ralive merits of these two machines. 

On Thursday the 16th, in pursu- 
ance of a public advertisement, I pro- 
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ceeded at the time, and to the place, 
appointed; and, in the company of 
several naval officers and gentlemen 
of high respectability, resorted to expe. 
riments, Which have been duly reported 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, the 
Commissioners of the Navy, and the 
Board of Longitude. In one experi- 
ment made with the buoy and knipper, 
in three fathoms water, it appeared by 
the knipper to be four fathoms; and, on 
repeating this experiment in three and 
a half fathoms, it appeared to be seven, 
—tlie buoy running up the line: so that 
this instrument will shew a depth of 
water, in a current, or when a ship is 
under-way in a driving sea, so muck 
greater than the real depth, as to en- 
danger, in the most imminent degree, 
the ship and crew. 

In another instance, when the buoy 
and knipper were carried-out in a 
second boat, and the lead dropped with 
thirty fathoms of line across the current, 
the lead hung in the Knipper, and would 
not sink: this experiment was repeated 
with fifteen fathoms of line across the 
current; when the same result. took 
place,—the lead not sinking. 

In repeating these experiments fre- 
quently with my machine, the real 
depth was given, in every instance, 
without avy variation. 

Coventry ; Epwarb Massey. 
July 20, 1818. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, ’ 
N offering my warmest thanks for 
the flattering manner in which you 
have mentioned the French edition of 
Shakspeare, about to be published, 
permit me to correct an error, inte 
which a slight perusal of the Prospectué 
=" Qo may 
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08 
may have led you; as it attributes to 
me an honour to which I caunot lay 
claim. 

A few months since, several French 
literary gentlemen, of splendid talent, 
who are well versed in the English lan- 
guage and its literature, and who are 

reat admirers of our divine Shakspeare, 
did me the honour to consult me upon 
a new translation of his works; the only 
ene in existence being below mediocrity, 
and eminently unfaithful; the greater 
part of it being done from a German 
translation, by persons who did not 
know a word of English. 

We all felt the importance of the 
undertaking; and, laying aside every 
principle of scli-love, we only consi- 
dered what was the best method of 
executing the task ; for, however well a 
foreigner may understand English, 
Shakspeare presents insuperable dilli- 
culties to him. After mature delibera- 
tion, it was determined that the whole 
of the plays should be divided amongst 
the six translators; and that each should 
read over his part with me, before he 
began totranslate ; (by this means many 
of the difficulties would be smoothed ;) 
that, after translation, the whole of the 
translators should meet at my house, 
and the translation be read in com- 
mittee, I holding the original in my 
hand, and making observations where- 
evcr the translator appeared to abandon 
the original, of which I should give the 
exact literal or metaphorical sense: the 
point would then be settled by the com- 
mittee, and the translation, thus carc- 
fully revised by all, sent to press. 

To my care has also been confided 
the selection of the best commentaries, 
to accompany the text. ‘The plan thus 
conceived has been undertaken by 
Messrs. Villemain, Dussault, Dureau 
de la Malle, Keratry, Aubert de Vitry 
and Parizot; the first, Royal Professor 
of History and Eloquence, and all the 
rest men of celebrity in the republic 
of letters. 

While the utmost care was thus 
taken as to the literary part, we deter- 
mined that the typographical execution 
should be confided to the care of the 
first printer in Europe—Didot Laing 
who has willingly undertaken it. The 
graphic embellishments (a plate to each 
play,) will be confided to the first 
artists of Paris. 

All emulous of raising a monument 
worthy of our immortal bard, and 
selved that nothing poate 

at nothing shall he slighted, 


Mr. Cumberland on the Neglect of Joseph Lancaster, [Sept.1, 4 





























we have determined to superintendey 3 
part of the execntion ourselves; ani 
have subscribed amongst us 2,00), 
Which is placed in a banker's hande _ 
for paper, printing, and engraving; 
Which, with the present numberof 
subscribers, will amply cover all ex. 
penses: for, the honour and literary 
merit of the translators being well 
known, the number of subscribers js 
already large. The price to them js 
only ten francs (8s. 4d.) per volume; 
(for England the carriage and duty only 
will be to be added ;) and the whole will 
form (with the life, commentaries, and 
critical essays, on each piece,) twelve 
volumes, octavo; two volumes of which 
will be published every two months, 
and cach piece signed by the translator, 

IT have thus simply exposed our plan 
and means of suceess: to render it 
more certain, I invite my literary coun 
trymen to favour us with any mane 
script or printed notes or commentaries 
they may have made on Shakspeare, 
which may tend to illustrate the text; 
our sole ambition being to give a ver 
sion worthy of the poet. Such comm 
nications will he most gratefully ac- 
knowledged, and the names of the 
anthors cited. Our London agent, 
Mr. Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
will receive and transmit them to us 
Such noblemen and gentlemen as wish 
to subscribe, will be pleased to favout 
him with their names, titles, and ad 
dress, written very legibly, as the list 
of subscribers will be published with 
the last volume. | 

Paris; 
June 15, 1818, 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, % 
OM E author has said Ingratitade 
KY worec than the sin of witeheratt; 
and Shakspeare justly compares il to 
the serpent’s tooth: but, if such be 1" 
character from individuals to indive 
duals, what shall we compare it to wher 
exercised by public men towards ® 
valwable and praiseworthy individual, 
to whom the public owes the first cule 
ture of that now-vigorous plant—gener 
education, and all its religions couse 
quences? It was not without surprise 
I perused all the specches at the late 
meeting of the heretofore Lancasteram 
schools, now so flourishing, without 
hearing the name of the original foundet 
and father of them once so much 4% 
accemted. And how could men, a 
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their praises must fail dead on his ear, 
forget that it was im approbation of 
Joseph Lancaster's disinterested exer- 
tions that his Majesty uttered his aspi- 
yations for their success; and that to 
him individually it was that he pro- 
mised never to neglect them; and not 
drop one mite of consolatory applause 
on the sturdy veteran who, for years, 
both in and out of season, has stood‘ 
fustily in the gap to contend against 
prejudice, and to plant fresh standards 
on spots unnoticed,—even when aban- 
doned by those whom he was once 
idolized by, and deserted ia his utmost 
neci. 

I know Joseph Lancaster well, and I 
am not blind to his fauits: his heart has 
been too big for his oceupation; and 
often, by inconsiderate liberality, he has 
plunged himself and his coadjutors in 
difficulties. As bold as Luther in his 
reformation, and perhaps as proud, he 
will not ereep where he can stand up- 
right; and, entirely free trom hypocrisy, 
he will not cant or whine, nor perhaps 
even bend, where he might do so with- 
out blame. But, take him for all in 
all, we shall be long before we find 
another such useful member of society. 

Let us look at what he has achieved, 
and, 1 was going to add, is now 
achieving—but, alas, who now knows 
where he is, or has been this long time? 
He may be, and perhaps is, in sickness, 
in want, in solitude,—a corpse! For 
this I can assure you, his residence has 
eluded my inquiries; and there is no 
annuity as yet apportioned to this valu- 
able servant of the country; although 
twenty shillings a-ycear from each great 
school that he has founded would keep 
him and his helpless family in affluence. 

Bristol ; G. CuMBEREAND. 
July 16, 1818. 


P.S. I trust, should he live, some inde- 
pendent member of the New House will 
make his déhut by noticing the necessity, 


for the honour of the country, of providing 
for such a man. 


—_ 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


FEW years ago I was stung by a 
gnat, and, not having my usual 
remedy at hand, and reflecting on the 
absorbent and neutralizing quality of 
chalk, I resolved to make trial of it, 
and mixed some of it powdered with a 


1818.] E,ficacy of Chalk for the Cure of the Bite of Vipers, §c. 09 


take care always to remember the King 
of England's partiality to them, when 


little water, to the consistency of paste 
nearly, which I rnbbed for some minutes 
wellintothe wound, This immediately 
effected a perfect cure. Since that time 
I have occasionally applied the same 
reinedy for the above purpose, and al- 
ways, With the same invariable success, 
by a single application, a second having 
never been found necessary ; and several 
persons, whom I acquainted with the 
remedy, have uniformly found this to 
be the case on using it. 

Last summer, @ man working in my 
garden was stung by a wasp in my 
presence: I directed him to apply the 
remedy, as described above, immedi- 
ately; which he did, and ina few minutes, 
while robbing the wound with the 
mixture, the pain began to abate, and 
in a few minutes afterwards ceased 
altogether, and never troubled him 
again,—a perf-etcure being produced by 
a single application of the remedy, ‘This 
being the case, there can be no doubt 
the same remedy would cure the sting 
of a bee, and that of all other insects. 
From the above facts it is reasonable to 
infer, that the application of chalk would 
be eflicacions in the bite of vipers, and 
of other snakes; possibly even of those 
whose bite is generally, if not always, 
mortal ; but in these cases the powdered 
chalk should be applied dry, instantly 
after the bite, and pressed into the 
wound, then wiped or washed off, and 
fresh chalk applicd immediately in the 
like manner; and these operations to be 
repeated successively for some time, 
with a view of absorbing or neutralizing 
all the venom injected into the wound 
by the bite. If it be the bite ofa snake, 
whose bite is known to be mortal, it 
would be advisable, immediately after 
the above-mentioned operations, to cut 
the wound out with a knife, or apply 


the actual cautery, and renew the appli- 


cations of dry powdered chalk, sub- 
jecting the wound afterwards to surgical 
treatment. 

It would be prudent to treat the bite 
of a mad-dog exactly in the same man- 
ner as described above for that of a 
snake, whose bite is mortal, with 
this addition—apply the dry powdered 
chalk daily to the wound, and wash it 
by pouring water (the colder the better,) 
out of the spout of a tea-kettle upon it, 
refilling the kettle, and emptying it in 
this manner upon the wound for the 
space of an hour every day, for a month, 
in order to wash every remaining par- 
ticle of the venom out of the wound, 

O2 whioh 
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which should be kept open as long as 
the surgeon deems expedient. 
Allerton; July 14,1818. G. Bootn. 


P.S. Persons in hot climates, where 
snakes are numcrous, should constantly 


keep a little powdered chalk in their 
pockets, 


—_— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
i TRUST an enlightened policy will 

pervade our new Parliament, so 
that ingenions speculation will yield to 
practical experience, and temporary 
expedicnts to established utility, in all 
points, where the mass of the commu- 
nity is concerned; whose wellare and 
happiness, and virtue, onghi not to be 
Icft to casualty and experiment. But 
this can never be, while a book radically 
wrong is quoted by our senators, as if 
it were the result of the studies of a 
Locke or a Newton. 1 wish, therefore, 
tn dimine, further to shew the inconelu- 
sive, if not inefiective, ground, on which 
Mr. Malthus’s Essay is built. 

The facts which the partizans of 
Malthus declare that he has proved 
arce—l1. Population is necessarily li- 
inited by the means of subsistence. 
This is a self-evident fact, if he means 
that people cannot live without food; 
but he has totally failed in proof that 
food cannot be multiplied faster than 
the people increase; and it is sclf- 
evidently more probable that one person 
will not procure food enough to supply 
himself, than that thousands cannot 
supply themselves; because one, in 
all cases of health, inclination, ability, 
&e. Kc. depends on himsclf alone; buat 
where there are thousands, a very few 
inclined to make provisions may supply 
the whole. Population, indeed, is ne- 
cessarily limited by the means of snb- 
sistence to cattle, who have only a 
certain portion of pasturage; but not to 
man, who can make the land produce 
larger crops, who can invent and fore- 
cast, can apply to the endless sca and 
sky, and can go abroad and procure 
from other lands, 

2. Population invariably increases 
where the means of subsistence increase; 
unless prevented by some very powerful 
and obvious checks. If he do not mean 
that population increases according to 
the means of subsistence, he meene 
nothing ; and, if the powerful and ob- 
vious checks are natural, (which the 
world’s history proves,) there is nothin 


either to agree or disagree with, with- 
out the— 


Mr. Lucas on Malthus’s Theory of Population, 






3d. Proposition—“ These checks, an} 
the checks which repress the Buuperior 


power of population, and keep its efleety 4 


on a level with the means of subsisteye 
are all resolvable into moral restraint 
vice, and misery.” Not to dwell on the 
absurd omission of unknown cau 
and the irreligions one of the Divine 
will, the history of every city, town, and 
even village, will disprove this third 
proposition. We mect with husbands 
and wives without any offspring, where 
there is no moral restraint, no vice, no 
misery; while we find large families 
springing from combinations of vice and 
_misery : we are convinced that vice aud 
misery are no checks to population, but 
rather that population abounds where 
they exist. Certain extremes of vice 
and misery may produce incapacity; bat 
we continually find the incapacity with 
out the vice or misery. I could pro 
duce, out of the same population, plenty 
of instances of healthy, virtuous, and 
happy, couples, who have never bad 
chiktren; aud, on the other part, it may 
not be amiss that I should notice two: 
I went to look after a suspicious cha- 
racter, and I found him to be one of 
sixteen children, -born and bred in the 
midst of willul vice and misery ; and ao 
old vicious man who married a commod 
prostitute has, by this wretched womat, 
many children; and most wretched, 
deplorable, and idiotic, are these chil 
dyen, perpetuating a line of poverty and 
disease, vice and misery. 

It appears to be a strange ignorance 
of human nature to call vice and misery 
obvious checks of population; and, 
among those really conversant with the 
various ranks of life, it is that policy 
upon which IE would not further dilate; 
but, when we are gravels told that moral 
restraint is a cheek of population, itis 
such a truism, such a sapient deciaration 
to say that there cannot be the eflect 
Without the adequate cause, that It 
becomes the mere child’s-play of ret 
soning and philosophy:—morad restraint, 
indeed! any epithet is equally as cole 
clusive to the consequence as morés 
restraint negatives the capability: but 
I want not to ridicule the verbal set 
tence; give it its utmost latitude of sense 
and meaning, and I deny the efficiency 


np? 


of the whole. C. Lucas. 
Devizes ; July 23, 1818. 
——— ; 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazwt 


SIR, 
AVING shown, in your forme 
Magazine, that the Kaleidoseop 
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10 more than a section of a polygon, 
J now proceed to lay before your readers, 
for public information, the powers of 
reflection peculiar toits mirrors, and the 
pecessary length to breadth in the com- 
letion of that entertaining instru ment. 

1, Upon reflection, I find nothing new 
since the writings of the ancients: I 
therefore resolved to make some experi- 
incnts upon an angle of the polygon, i 
had constructed a Kaleidoscope, the 
mirrors of which made an equilateral 
triangle. ‘The mirrors were st inches by 
1g inch, [E cut the mirrors Into two 
divisions: one division was 43 inches 


is 3 


Mr. Spilling on the Kaleidoscope. 


long, and the other 3} inehes long. 
Upon applying each division to the eye, 
I found the longest division to reflect 
the clearest rays. 
division tn a tube, with three commor 
beads; those made a triangle with eacl 
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I then tried this 


other, when one of the mirrors was 
jurned upwards, This induced me te 
believe, that the powers of reficction 
were in proportion to the squares of the 
base or mirrors; and that three times the 
square of one of those mirrors would be 
sufticient for the length. I proceeded 
with those experiments, and found that 
my expectations were well founded. 


Scale of Reflection upon 2-inch Mirrors by G inches, making an Equilateral Triangle 
or an Angie of GO degrecs. 
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By this scale I proved two very im- 
portant questions :—first, the number 
of reflections which an equilateral 
triangle would make; that is, three: 
and secondly, the required length of all 
mirrors; that is, that they must be three 
times their squares, ‘hus the first 
polygon for all our calculations, for the 
Polygonalscope, is the hexagon. 

The number of lines drawn upon the 
base of the scale demonstrates to the 
eye what polygon they belong to; as do 
the number of reflecting angles thrown 
out of the Polygonalscope into the field 
of view. Here the flower blooms, and 
exhibits ail its various beauties: the 
traustormation of images, painted land- 
scapes, and stupendous waterfalls, the 


glory of the sun, and revolutiotis of the 


celestial globes. 

The variations of the angle which 
may be made in the mirrors of the 
Polygonalscope are many. It is useless 
to increase the angle beyond 60 degrees ; 
but very advantageous to diminish the 
angle below 60 degrees. IT have already 
fixed the length required for all Polygo- 
nalscopes; and by practice it may be 
scen that the same length will give any 
number of reflections that can be made, 
till the mirrors, by the acuteness of the 
angle, are brought together like the 
leaves of a book. 

i come how to consider the last ques- 
tion of this philosophical doctrine ; that 
1s, whether the reflections of objects take 


place in proportion to the squares of 
the mirrors, or the squares of the base to 
the mirrors? Upon varying the angle, 
we are convinced that the reflections de 
not take place in proportion to the 
syuares of the mirrors ; but in proportion 
to the squares of the base line. For 
instance, alter the angle of the mirrors 
from 60 degrees to 30 degrees,—which 
is changing the Polygonalseope from a 
hexagon to a dodecagon: here you 
will have six images and twelve angles, 
upon a reduction of the base line to oue- 
half of its former diameter. Thea 
square the base line with your dividers, 
and you will find exactly six squares. 
‘Those squares, set off as before, will 
give all the images, angles, and sides, 
peculiar to the dodecagon; and so on 
for any other polygon, even to a frace 
tional part of an image or angle. 

The Polygonalscope may be further 
improved by the addition of a rega- 
lator: this may be done after the manner 
of the regulaior of a watch,—to move 
with a small pin. The pin must go 
through the tube, and also throngh the 
base line to the mirrors, or base mir- 
ror, Which may be of polished brass, 
The pin must have four small cogs, te 
move two small brackets. fixed to the 
blinds of the mirrors, The brackets 
should be sunk into the base line, so as 
to work under the mirrors; and the 
mirrors should be cemented to their 
blinds, and the. blinds should be —— 
Wi 
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with a picce of thin leather, The regu- 
lating-circle should be marked with the 
number of angles, or reflections of 
images, made by turning the pin. The 
end of the pin, betwixt the mirrors, 
should be covered with a smali round 
cap, and pinned on like the hand of a 
cluck, to keep the whole steady within, 
For farther security, solder the base line 
te the tube. ‘Thus the flower may be 
expanded or shut up at pleasure; and 
thus may be rivalled all the great im- 
provements of the Parisians. 
Bungay; July. SAS, SPILLING. 


—=_— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


HILST we possess such nu- 

merous testimonies of learned 
men to the incorrectness of many pas- 
sages of our authorized English version 
of the Old ‘Testament, it would be pre- 
sumptuous to say, that uo better version 
could be prepared; but, when we look 
back to the period when the translation 
was made, and consider how many pro- 
fonnd and diligent men were employed 
upon it, we shall have reason to believe, 
that no better version, as a whole, of the 
original Hebrew text is ever likely to 
be given to us by any single individual. 

The remarks which follow are in- 
tended ae observations on the letter of 
J.T. Sinsth, in which he states the satis- 
faction he has found in readiag a part of 
Johu Bellamy’s new translation of the 
Lible. 

i shall confine myself in this reply to 
the notice of a few of the passages 
whieh he has seleeted from that work, 
as spirited improvements on our autho- 
rized text; without animadverting on 
numerous other renderings contained in 
it, which I consider as extremely objee- 
tionable. One thinz, however, 1 must 
Botice ti the outset; it is to me per- 
fectly incomprehensible. “ T remind the 
reader,” says Bellamy, “ that the present 
authorized version, and all the national 
versions of Europe, were translated from 
the Latin Vulgate ; and thus all the errors 
meade in the carly ages of the Christian 
Church have been perpetuated !” Now, | 
would seriously ask, Is this correct? ‘le 
it probable? PE say nothing of Luther's 
well-known and well-received transta- 
tion of the Bible into German, or of the 
care of the pastors and professors of 
Geneva, who rendered the Bible into 
Freneh: but did those honourable men 
of hing James's day, whe have raised in 
or common version stich a noble monn- 
_— to the strencth of the English 

ete, aud who have prescryed to us 


On Mr. Bellamy’s New Translation of the Bible, [Sept.1, | 








so much of the purity and spirit of the _ 
sacred original; did these men neglect 
the Hebrew, and translate from the 
Latin Vulgate? They did no suc 
thing ; they translated our English Ser 
tures from the Hebrew and the Greek, 
“ After long expectation and great de 
sire,” says Fuller, “came forth this 
new translation in 1610; the divines 
having been at great pains in the work, 
not oily examining the channels by the 
fountain, trauslations with the origi. 
nal,—which was absolutely necessary; 
but also comparing channels with chan 
nels,—which was abundantly useful in 
the lialian, Spanish, French, and Ger 
man languages,” 

Nobody, I believe, who thinks rea 
sonably, considers the version thus pro- 
duced as wholly free from error: it needs 
improvement; but there are undoubtedly 
many pretended rectifications of it by 
modern critics, whieh are nothing less 
than mistakes. Anthony Johnson, inbis 
Historical Account of the several English 
Translations of the Bible, (Lond. 1730,) 
tells us avery apposite story: 

“Dr. Rilby, an excellent critic in the 
Hebrew tongue, professor of it in the 
university, a perfect Grecian, and one of 
the translators, going into the country, 
took Mr. Sanderson to bear him contr 
pany. Being at the chureh on Sunday, 
they found the young preacher to have 
no more diseretion than to waste a great 
part of the time allotted for his sermon 
in exceptions against the late transle 
tion (not excepting such a hearer as Dr. 
Rilby), and shewed three reasons why & 
particular word should have been other- 
wise translated. ‘The preacher, in the 
evening, was invited to the doetors 
friend’s house, where, after some other 
conference, the doctor teld him, he 
might have preached more useful doc- 
trine, and not have filled his auditors 
ears with needless exceptions against 
the late translation; and for that word, 
for which he offered that poor congreg® 
tiou three reasons why it ought to have 
been translated as he said, he and others 
had considered all of them, and found 
thirteen more considerable reasons Why 
Was translated as now printed.” | 

That John Bellamy’s new version of 
the Scriptures may contain some rel 
derings which are better than those of | 
our common text, I can readily believe 
scarcely a single biblical critic who has 
not contributed something to the comr 
mon stock of sacred literature. For 
any thing that he may have done in this 
way, I feel, as an individual, obliged 1 
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him; but cannot, on that acconnt, con- 


scnt to surrender my present Bible, and 

ut his in the place of it. The fatter 
possesses only a relative, and perhaps it 
will be found, after a sound examination, 
only an inconsiderable, value. He evi- 
dently proceeds on an inverse method 
of reasoning ; and, insiead of accommo- 
dating his theology to the Hebrew text, 
simply and literally construed, he first 
imbibed his principles of theology, and 
then violently bends the Hebrew to 
make them fit together. IT shall now 
proceed to an examination of some of 
the passages noticed with so much com- 
mendation in the last number of this 
Magazine, and first with respect to 
Noah’s ark. 

“ Make thee an ark of Gopher woed: 
rooms shalt thou make in the ark; and 
shou shalt pitch it withinand without with 

itch.” Authorized version, Gen. vi. 14. 
—COur new translator tells us, that in the 
Hebrew we can find nothing about 
pitch, and that the clause in the origiaal 
contains, instead of it, a doctrine of high 
and holy importance. The word 153 
{kapher], rendered in this place piteh, 
has, he says, no other meaning in the 
Hebrew Scriptures than expiation by 
atonement, ransom, satisfaction, redemp- 
tion. It will, perhaps, be necessary to 
premise that the Hebrew is a very ideal 
language ; that numerous senses are often 
derived from a single reet having but 
ene primary signification, The root of 
"52 [kapher| has a primary signification 
of, to cover, to overspread, &c. ; and from 
this, and this only, is derived the sense of 
atouement, ransom, redemption; as that 
hy which offences are covered—are hidden 
from the eyes of the judge, and forgiven. 
In this sense the word “52 is frequently 
used ; but itis not confined, as the trans- 
lator asserts, to this sense alone. 

{n Exodus xvi. 14, we find this same 
Word, 352, translated hoar frost; that 
which covers the ground, 

Iu 1 Samuel vi. 18, 2, a village, a 
place of covering or shelter. 

" In Isaiah xxviii. 18, we read thus, 

And your covenant shall be disan- 
nulled.” In this instance the term dis- 
annulled is a translation from the future 
passive of the verb ya, still preserving 
its priinary meaning of to cover, to over- 
spread. “The idea (says Parkhurst) 
Is to he taken from smearing over, and 
80 obliterating, a covenant epgraven,— 
4s the ancient ones used to be on tables 
of stone, 
ee not then to be wondered at that 

ators, — and modern, should 
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all acree in giving to this same s53 the 
meaning Of bitumen or pitch, which com- 
pletely covers the substance it is applicd 
to. 

“ But why should Noah have bees 
told, by divine communication, to do 
one of the most trifling things in this 
great work, viz. to pitch it within and 
With ut with pitch?” I would answer this 
qiestion by asking another: how do we 
know thatit was a trifling thing? Was 
if nothing to secure this great floating 
receptacle from the effects of the water 
in which it fioated, and of a rain which 
was to continue on the earth for forty 
days and forty nights? 

{ would put it to the candid consi- 
deration of aby unprejudiced Hebrew 
scholar, whether the original text can 
reasonably bear any other construction 
than our authorized version has given 
to if, 
rooms of Gopher, of the wood an ark to thee Make 
Dp 5) ‘yy ran 63>) one 
it and thou shalt pitch ark, inthe shalt thoumake 
mmx m5. Man MRK wyn 

with pitch. and without withia 
n532 yon22ssvae 

And yet we are called upon to sur- 
render this literal version for the follow- 
ing very obscure and very strange trans- 
lation of Bellamy :—** Rooms thou shalt 
make in the ark: for thou shalt expiate 
in it—even a house; also with an outer 
room fer atonement!” 

3ut we are now come toa much more 
important deviation from the text of our 
commcn Bibles, in Genesis xxii. 2; 
and, if we are to accept the new version 
instead of the old, the Almighty did not 
command Abraham to offer up his sou 
Isaac as a burnt offering! What re- 
liance can a man unlearned in Hebrew 
aud Greek place upon his Bible, if facts 
of Scripture, testified of in the Old Tes- 
tament, and confirmed in the New, are 
to be swept away in this manner? 

“ God did tempt Abraham; and he said, 
Take now thy son, thine only son Isaae. 
whom thou lovest ; and get into the land of 
Moriah, and offer him there for a burut 
offering.” 

I do not say that the Hebrew words 
nby5 av wndym, “and offer him there for 
a burnt offering,” are not by any possi- 
bility susceptible of a different trausla- 
tion ; I acknowledge that they are: they 
certainly might, if they stood alone, 
receive the interpretation contendcd for 
by J.Bellamy—* and cause him to ascend 
there to [or concerning] the burnt offer- 
ing. But, with such a rendering, what 
becomes of the whole chapter? The 
context evidently demands the literal 
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gense of the words as given by King 
James's translators; and the whole rela- 
tiou of the circumstance, so far from 
affording any real ground of alarm toa 
pious mind, tends to strengthen piety 
by the exhibition of Abravam’s faith- 
falness and reward ; and by the ex pres- 
sive type which it affords of the sacri- 
fice of the great Redcemer for the sins 
ef mankind. 

I would now just say a few words 
on the manner in which the new ren- 
dering is justified. The declaration ot, 
“God did tempt Abraham,” is said to 
be incons'stent with the text of James i. 
13, “Neither tempteth he any man.” 
But it must be evident, to any unpre- 
judiced reader, that the word in the 
former passage is not used in the com. 
munly-received meaning of soliciting 
to evil; it is a translation of the He- 
brew nod, to try, to prove, &e.: indeed, 
the word ¢empt itself, from tento, signiiies 
primarily nothing more, ‘The supposed 
disagreement therefore vanishes: the 
same English word is used in two 
different meanings, 

“God did try Abraham,” &c. The 
command given by the Almighty to 
Abraham to offer up his only son Isaac, 
was, vo doubt, a severe triai to the faith 
of the good old patriarch ; but, knowing 
the comumnd was from God, he pro- 
eceded to accomplish it; not doubting 
that, if even his son should be permitted 
to die by his hand, God wouid restore 
him in mercy again to him. This is the 
view of the subject afforded to us by 
both the Old and New Testament. And 
Abraham said unto his youngs men, 
** Abide ye here with the ass, and f and 
the lad will go yonder and worship, and 
come again to you.” He evidently knew 
that God had commanded him to offer 
up hisson; but, nevertheless, trusting in 
the divine goodness and power, he also 
felt confident, that as they went, so they 

should return together. 

“ By faith, Abraham, when he was 

tried, offered up Isaae, and he that 

had received the promises offered up his 
only-bezotten son, of whom it was said, 
that in Isaac shall thy seed be called ; 
accounting, that God was able to raise 
him up, even from the dead, from 
wheice, also, hereceivedhim ina figure.” 

— Hebrews xi. 17, 19. 

On the subjects of Jacob's vow J am 
way: ep ser otabeme net eee 
be better than that of ti pre neat 

al 1c common ver- 
foi) oF Coa se ee an 
; ve ne doubt 


ficsh instead thereof; and the rib, which 


that King James's translators wer ia 
crror. 

I cannot, however, approve the alter 
ation made hy.J. Bellamy on the history 
of the creation of our first parents, It 
is not for us te inquire why Adam Was 
formed out of the ground, and Eve way 
furmed from his side : “it is cnough that — 
the sacred text, in plain and literal terms, " 
informs us that it was so, and that Got ~ 
is infinitely wise in all his purposes, | 

“And the Lord God caused @ dep | 
sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept: ad 
he took one of his ribs, and closed up the © 


the Lor God had taken from the man, 
made he a weman, and brought her anta 
the man.”—Gen. it. 21, 22. f 
* fn this place,” says Bellamy, “and 
in this place only, in all the Scriptures, 
is the word ys rendered to mean arb.” 
This is a mistake. The word y% 
signifies radically, to be or #0 go onthe 
side. Tfeuce we have it as 4 noun rene 
dered side in numerous passages; but we 
have it translated 775 in Exodus xxx. 4; 
and in another passage besides the abore 
it has, in its plural, the meaning of ribs, 
though not so translated in our autho 
rized version. ‘“ He covered the floor of | 
the house with mydya planks for ribs) | 
of fir."—1 Kings, vi. 15. 
Now [ am prepared to say, in looking 
atientively at the Hebrew text of Gen. 
ii. 21, 22, that it is impossible to gue 
the following interpretation of it without 
a most forcible violation both of lar 
guage and grammar. i 
Now Jehovah God caused an inactive 
state to fall upon the man, and he slepti 
then he brought one to his side, whos 
fiesh he had enclosed in her place. Thus 
Jehovah God built the substance of the 
woman, which he took for the man, evel 
awonian ; and he brought her to the mal 
Bellamy's Bible. 
“ He brought one to his side!” Phe 
word translated in this instance, #f 
brought, is the same Hebrew word which 
the transiater, in the following Vem 
has rendered, He teok ; and the expres 
sion to is side, isa plural noun, with the 
prefix a, which signifies, accoraimg to 
J. Beilamy’s own definition, (page 472 
Monthly Magazine.) without, out of 
from, and not to. If, therefore, the nom 
must be rendered by the term side, ' 
can only in fairness be rendered in Me 
plural nnmber: it would then stam 
He brought one out of, or from, 
sides. Our common version bas | 
literally, “He took one of bis ribs. 
But, to shew the expedicuts to whic 
the translator has resorted to mrake th 
passe’ 
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passage suit his peculiar views, it will 
only be necessary to observe, in conclu- 
sion, that, toavoid the mention of arib, 
in verse 22, he bas translated the words, 
yoyn ox [a rib], by the unwarrantable 
terms of the substance of the woman! 

[ avoid touching on the other subjects 
introduced by J. 'T. Smith, in his letter 
in your Magazine for July, as I have 
probably already extended this commu- 
nication to more than its proper length. 
I agree with him in thinking, that a 
temperate discussion of the merits or 
demerits of new translations of the Bible 
may be attended with many advantages; 
and that, to ese his own words, “The 
truth is too important on these subjects 
to be compromised, out of respect to 
any man, or any set of men.” 

Chelmsford. JouNn CANDLER, 

—— 7 Ee — 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ERMIT me, through the medium 
of your excellent Magazine, to 
solicit, from some of your mathematical 
readers, a geometrical demonstration to 
the following remarkable proposition. 


‘é) 


[> 


If from any three unequal circles, 
ABC, any how situated, tangents be 
drawn to intersect each other, the points 
of intersection, D E F, will always be in 
a right line.— Required a demonstration. 

Spitalfields ; July 14, B. H. 


mg 
To ” Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


QINCE my last letter I have visited 
k 


harliers, which is a considerable 
. scller’s library ; in French literature 
MONTHLY Mac. No, 316. 
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particularly. And I have seen one shop 
of optical and other mathematical instru- 
ments, in which are many curious brass 
instruments, mostly ancient, for geo- 
graphic and astronomic purposes. Be- 
sides this, Mr. Deacon, I understand, is 
an English optician resident in this city ; 
and there is a reflecting telescope of his 
in the museum of the palace, which 
adjoins to the Botanic Garden. 

. Of the Botanic Garden, having, 
by unusual indulgence, the general 
Carte d’Entrée at all times, and the 
keys of every part of it,—I have been 
making a catalogue of the plants which 
came in flower from the 80th of May 
last. I have about 600 in the short 
space of a month and a half. It is true 
May, June, and July, are the great 
months of florescence; still this is a very 
considerable number. And many I 
have omitted for want of knowledge of 
them; though a lover and studier of 
plants all my life. 

My respect for Mr. Martyn, who has 
honoured me with his correspondence ; 
my respect for Sir J. E. Smyth, contess- 
edly one of the first botanists in .the 
world; and that which I still bear to 
the university of Cambridge,—makes me 
feel, powerfully and unexpectedly, the 
information which I have received from 
your Magazine. 

Here is a botanic garden of about 
eight acres, and equal, by the great 
declivity upon which it stands, perhaps 
to near twelve, in its capacity of con- 
taining plants. Its sole considerable 
deficiency that I have observed by 
daily attention, is that which strikes at 
first, in the beautiful genus of Erica, so 
rich in species. As they spare no ex- 
pense or trouble in collecting and com- 
pounding soil, I think this deficiency 
(which arises from their soil,) might be 


_conquered, This garden has been an 


exceeding comfort and gratification to 
me; and, in the high state in which it is 


‘already, I cannot but wish every thing 


for its improvement. It has made me 
acquainted with a number of plants 
which I had never before seen; and 
revived my acquaintance with many 
others which, like some of those newly 
made known to me, can neyer be seen 
too often. 

On the 18th of June, instead of going 
about ten miles southward,—which we 
have not yet done, and are not in haste 
to do.— we went about thirty north, and 
saw the fine city of Anvers (Antwerp), 

We there admired its noble cathedral, 
the principal ) of which rises -« 
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the ground in one continued pyramidal 
series of pillared turrets, with open 
spaces on all sides, ascending above 
each other to a point at the summit; at 
least an optical point, from the great 
height from the cye of a spectator at 
tie requisite distance from the hase. 
This is stated to be 454! fect high; and, 
with the cross, 4693. Aud the Prench 
foot, it will be recollected, exceeds the 
English. It is of course conspicuous 
on all sides; as is the very similar edifice, 
the tower of the Hétel de Ville of this 
city, which is 864 feet high, besides the 
statue of Michaei at iis suminit, aud 
which appears about six inches to a 

pectator below,—though, in reality, 
said to be seventcen fect. 

Here, at Antwerp, we saw the so 
highly-celebrated Taking down from the 
Cross, by Rubeus; aud other fine 
pictures, 

In the Musewin are fine casts from the 
andique, and noble paintings. 

I saw, but of course only pour le 
dehors, the respectable residence (on 
the Place Blur, or Great Square, of the 
market,) which Benaparie had when 
first consul. 1 was also shewn tie house 
occupied by Count Carnot, when go- 
vernor and commander during the siege 
ef 1814, 

I possess a cepper coin, about the 
size oLour crown mece, or of the Russian 
copec; Which has on one side the N, 
surrounded by the laureate wreath, 
with ANVERS, above, 1814 under the 
laurel; and ou the reverse, this legend 
circularly anmanged, MONNAIE Opal. 
DIONALE, aud jit the centre 16 CENT, 
The whole is exceuted in a simole, 
strong, aud bold, style; like that. of 
ancient Rome, 

Lhave secu and heard (on Mon 
the 3th.) that wonderful aetress 
Madeimoisel lc Georges: sublimely be au. 
tiful in her person, Which is about the 
full middle height, and noble in its pro- 
portions; hier hair and eyes dark, with 
long eye-lashes ; her fixie grand,—as 
is her air, step, action, voice, aud whole 
deportment ; her enuneiation very noble 
anid beautitial, clear and impressive, 
The pitch of ber voice so low, and the 
volume of eecasional tone so powerfir), 
as to remind a hearer of Mrs. Siddons ; 
= dosing Lah at actress, her ander 
viIce,— CVC iC; e ‘ itu ° 
sound is re Rap oncatte Bea _ 
: » aid the pro- 


- emotion of 
ively distinet, 
3 Of a siatue-like 
Chergetic, enthu- 


1 
etree 
MAY, 


nunciation hurried by the 
the instant,—most impress 
Her arms and hand: 
perfection: Ler action 
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siastic,—as the impulse of the occasiog 
calls it forth ; in indignation, maternal 
terror, in expressions of dignified self. 
command, and affectionate solicitude, 
she is pre-eminently happy. And let 
ine add, that the heaviness of the French 
verse docs not sirike displeasingly when 
so pronounced: ils slow marked and 
majestic march is felt ; and its peculiar 
cfiect in enrphatic closes. She does not 
mike the rhime too sensible to the ear: 
but neither docs she incur a perhaps 
still creater fault of making verse, of so 
decided a measire and cadence as the 
Trench, sink into bad prose; as verse 
always does when its terminations are 
not duly perceptible,—an error not less 
than it is to mark them unnecessarily 
and harshly. ‘The Merope of Voltaire, 
perhaps the most dramatic of all the 
French tragedies, (if the immortal 
Athalie of Raccine be excepted,) was, 
happily for us, the character in which 
she appeared. 

Give me leave to say, that Lord 
Castlereagh’s bill against Napoleon did 
not pass unanimously: Sir Samuel Roe 
milly did oppose both the principle and 
the policy; and, I think, ene or two 
others. I wish you to ascertain, for the 
honour of individuals, what I cannot 
here. Whether he voted on the question, 
I am not able to say. In the other 
jlouse, six or seven peers did themselves 
and their country the justice of placing 

heir Protest against it on the records 
of Parliament. And Lord Holland, 
for this and numerous exertions, worthy 
of his ever-memorable wnele, and in the 
same spirit of wisdom, fortitude, and 
bencvolence, has at least secured to 
hiruscif the consolation of adherence to 
that leading axiom of al/ great and good 
conduct,—Fais ce que tu dois ; advienne 
ce que pourra, 

However, as the evil aggravates 
itsclf by time, 1 bail the return of Sit 
Robert Wilson as an emen that this 
wrong to our military character, as well 
as to all feelings which, as Englishmen, 
we should cherish, will be noticed vigo- 
rously at the earliest possible moment. 
Ina House in which Sir Saninel Romilly 
and Mr. Bennet sit, he cannot be alone 
on such oceasions; aad I should net 
despair that, at length, Sir Francs 
Burdett will concur in an effort against 
conduct which so evidently cannot be 
continued without producing conse 
quences from which history never call 
absolve those who have been active 1 
the horrible ill, or those who unoppo- 
singly have witnessed its progress. Ab 
surely 
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surely the City of London has repre- 
sentatives Whose feelings and reason 
would be awake to such a question. 
am sensible that all that now can be 
effected in diminution of such an evil, 
and of the national opprobrium which 
it draws with it, is miserably imperfect 
justice: but £ am sensible that, if all 
‘attainable mitigation be not speedily 
endeavoured,—even of ihose who can 
reconcile themselves to the act,—there 
are few who will not shrink under the 
just odium of its consequences. 
* | observe you have joined in the 
anathemas on annual parliaments and 
universal suffrage. 1 do not believe 
annual parliaments would produce a 
gencral indifference as to who should 
he returned: I believe they have no such 
consequence in America, I am less 
anxious however respecting these; and 
believe triennial, especially if one-third 
were annually to go out, capable of re- 
election, might be equally safe to free- 
dom and constitutional right; and in 
some respects preferable. But, if'a very 
considerable concurrence should mani- 
fest itself for annual parliaments, who 
would hesitate between those and sep- 
tennial? Of those who would [ have no 
wish to be one, Universal suffrage, 
recommended by arguinents so worthy 
of an able and persevering patrict as 
those of Major Cartwright, and adopted 
by Sir Francis Burdett, surely does not 
nicrita slighting or a reproachful men- 
tion, TL see no extravagance in it: on 
the contrary, T consider an approxtma- 
tion to it, as servile tenures and seunti- 
ments and habits receded froin liberty 
and light, to have heen the principle 
aud practice of the constitution. I see 
nothing to alarm moderate men, if their 
moderation be jirm and rational. And 
! firmly believe that, on a dess basis than 
this, or clection (at lowest) by ail house- 
holders who are adult men, neither 
criminals, mentally incapable, or habi- 
tual panpers,—we shall never have any 
reform whatever; or, if any, none at all 
Worthy of the name, 

Brussels; July 17. Carer Lorrt. 


Errata.—in your Magazine for June, 
Page 400, the position of Vesla refers to 
Sigma Virginis, and not 6. 

Inthe Mag. for July, p. 503, 1.5, for 
“fine coloured copy,” read “ fine colomed 
prini.”—End the paragraph with picture. 

Begin a new paragraph thus:—‘ In the 
Jurdin Botanique the plants in general,” 
kc. Without this correction it appears 
as if the portrait were in the Jardin Boe- 
fenique, which was not meant. 


Visit to the Mad-house at Charenton. 
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No interrogation after Linnzus. 

For ‘‘ restorative” read “ instructive.” 

For “ Threia” read * Thuya.” 
wae 2, 1. 6, for * local skill” read “zeal, 
skull,” 

For “ Leteghem” read * Peteghem,” at 
the beginning of the letter, 

i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine 
SIR, 
N your Magazine for July, p. 489, 
Mr. John Smith, of Alton Park, 
Staffordshire, in a parade of scientific 
phrases, gives, what he calls, “an exe 
planation why the waters of Loch-Ness 
never freeze:” but that learned expla- 
nation, in my opinion, does not give 
the slightest hint of the real cause; 
which appears to me to be extremely 
simple and evident, — namely, some 
communication between this lake and a 
volcano ; which, like a fire under a pot, 
keeps the, water constantly above the 
freezing point. ‘That this communica- 
tion actually exists, was sufficiently 
proved by the extraordinary agitations 
of this lake during the great carthquakes 
at Lisbon, and other places. Besides, it 
is clear that there is volcanic matter 
under the very spot itself,—as several 
earthquakes have happened at Inverness 
within these two ycars past. 
IMPUGNUS. 
-—Be 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE MAD-HOUSE, 


From the French. 

ii TRAVELLED the road from 
Paris to Charenton, and, arriving at 
the hospital, Monsieur C gratified 
my desire of inspecting an establishment 
which he governs with a zeal worthy of 

the highest euloginm. 
“Madness,” said he, as we traversed 
the first court, “is, when well con- 


. sidered, only an excessive development 


of the vices, the caprice, and the follies, 
which exist in society. ‘The world pre- 
sents an infinite number of species, 
which may, however, be classed under 
three heads—phrenzy, mania, and im- 
bectity. ‘Vo the first belong all the 
violent passions, and the numerous 
family of vices, crimes, and excesses, 
which they produce; in the second, may 
be ranged the most prejudicial defects, 
and most marked follies; the third com- 
prehends the innumerable varieties of 
this malady of the human mind, which 
reduces mar to the state of a plant; from 
whence it arises, (said the doctor, laugh- 
ing,) that society is souctimes compared 
tu a platie-band.” 
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We approached the quarters of the 
furious, whose howlings redoubled when 
they saw us through the bars of their 
cells. I stopped for a moment to look 
at aman of an attenuated form, whose 
looks were more wicked than fierce, and 
who menaced us with a smile; whose 
cruel expression could never be imi- 
taicd, except by the first of our tra- 
gedians.* “This wretch,”+ said our 
guide, “isa man of distinguished birth, 
to whom Nature gave the heart of a 
tiger, and the genius of an ape; the days 
of his youth were marked by cries, 
which he dared publicly to apologize for 
in more advanced years. As a punish- 
ment, he was deprived of the power of 
doing mischief; he became mad, and, for 
want of other victims, it is now on him- 
self that he vents his fury. His exis- 
tence accuses the justice of the laws; 
his madness has avenged the public 
morals.” We speedily left this mis- 
creant, who took leave of us with this 
charitable warning— Make yourselves 
easy! I will take upon myself the 
trouble of having you flayed alive.” 

His neighbour did not appear less 
agitated, though more an object of com- 
miscration. He articulated, in a low 
voice, phrases without connexion; the 
burthen of which, however, was, the 
words * wife,” rival,” and “false toupee.” 
This last word figured so singularly in 
his tragical plaints, that I requested an 
explanation of it from the doctor. 
“There is, in truth,” said he, “some- 
thing very risible, if not in the misfortune 
of this poor man, at least in the cause of 
it. He is very ugly, as you see, but he 
was also very rich; and therefore it was 
not astonishing that he married a very 
handsome woman, of a rank above his 
own. Naturally jealous, the levity of 
his wife furnished him with frequent 
occasions of giving way to this fuil- 
ing. He had, or fancied he had, a rival, 
a young man on whom nature had 
prodigally bestowed every physical ad- 
vantage, except on the head ; some parts 
of which were so ill provided with hair, 
that he was obliged to have reconrse to 


the industrious hand of Ha 


rmand, or 
Michalong, 


In a word, he wore those 
fragments of a peruke kuown by ihe 
name of * mouches.’ I will not tell you 
how, or in what place, this suspicious 
husband found the sample of a coiffure 
Which disturbed him so much respecting 
his own; but from this moment hell Was 
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in his head, his jealousy became , 
delirium, and his reason evaporated jg 
the most furious paroxysms. The ye 
sight of a woman raises him to a pitch of 
rage, of which it is difficult to form ay 
idea.” It wasimpossible for me to sy 
port the sight of these torments, and we 
entered the quarter of the maniacs; some 
of whom Afonsieur C described as 
he passed their chambers, 

“This one,” said he, pointing outa 
man who waiked backward and forward, 
with a speaking-trumpet of paste-board 
in his hand, ‘was the captain of a pii- 
vateer; after a brilliant cruize he was 
taken in sight of port, with all his prize. 
money, by a frigate, which he fought for 
two hours with the greatest intrepidity, 
This misfortune deprived him of his 
reason; he believes he is still on-board 
his vessel, engaged in the combat that 
was so fatal to him; and he calls out 
incessantly, “ Fire the magazine!” 

The chamber adjoining was gro- 
tesquely ornamented with strips of tinsel, 
and was occupied by poor T—, whom 
I knew formerly in society, attacked by 
a mania of a different kind, and much 
more ridiculous. When he passed for 
a reasonable being, ke was persuaded 
that the soul of man resided in his heel; 
and that dancing, in which be excelled, 
was, of all perfections, the one that 
brought us nearest the Divinity! At 
present, he believes himself ambassador 
of the Great Mogul; adorned with 
ribands of all colours, he pleases himself 
with his chimerical grandeur, and gave 
audience in his cell at Charenton, with 
a dignity very amusing, and not alto- 
eether without model. What would he 
gain by being cured? He is no longer 
of an age for dancing, and with the 
return of reason would lose his embassy. 

A little farther on dwelta philosopher, 
who became mad from frequently repeat- 
ing, on his own person, the experiments 
of Spallanzani upon frogs. His lodging 
place communicated with that of an old | 
commentator, whose reason was extt- 
guished in profound researches to "4 
discover whether the ancients wore 
perukes, 

‘Ticir neighbour was the footman of a 
man of quality, whose brain got out of 
order, because le was not admitted to 
the honour of a place behind the carriage 
of his master on a day of ceremony. 

In passing across a corridor, to go t0 
the quarter of the women, we saw 4 
maniac on whom they were putting the 
straight waistcoat— That man,” said 

lonsieur C——, “was formerly a 52 

tirical 
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1818. ] 
tirical writer; that trade is not without 
danger, and people in anger do not 
always look where they strike. _In the 
Jast assault he had to sustain, his head 
came in contact with a cudgel, and 
moral alienation was the consequence ; 
since he is mad, he has changed charac- 
ters: he no longer writes against any 
one, but wishes to cudgel every body.” 

Madness, among the women confined 
in this place, appeared to me to have, as 
in society, twocharacters, very distinct— 
love and vanity. 

The first we visited was a species of 
Aunt Aurora,* whose brain had been 
bewildered by melancholy romances. 
Seated on the foot of her bed, an old 
cuitar, without strings, in her hand, she 
believed herself on the banks of a tor- 
rent, or the point of a rock ; and thrilled, 
with an almost extinguished voice, a 
song, in which the “ Bird of night” 
and the “* Wind of the desert” were not 
forgotten. 

This manide had, as a neighbour, a 
young girl, whose misfortunes interested 
me much more deeply. Abandened by 
an unfaithful lover, the evening of the 
day fixed for her marriage, her heart 
was broken by mortification, and the 
loss of reason kindly restored the pleasing 
illusions which she had lost. 

[I expressed the astonishment I felt 
at seeing, in that place, a woman who 
exhibited no other mark of madness 
than that of believing herself thirty 
years younger than she really was; 
smiling graciously at all the young men, 
and being convinced that no one could 
see her without falling in love with her. 
“If these are proofs of madness,” said 
I, “where could we find room to 
lodge all who are afflicted in the same 
manner ?” 

I stopped a moment to behold a wo- 
man, whose madness is directly. opposed 
to the cause that produced it. ‘This lady, 
deprived of her reason by an excess of 
mystic devotion, now experienced a 
delirium ofa very different nature ; it is 
impossible to divine to what suggestions 
she owes the ideas and images that 
heeessarily present themselves to her 
mind, for the first time, and which she 
iunounces in a language she could never 
have had an opportunity of hearing. 

I was informed that Monsieur C 
had sought, in concerts and scenic exhi- 
bitions, executed by his patients, a 
nicans of operating or preparing their 
cure, I witnessed this double experi- 


oe 








* The French play of Ma Tante Aurore. 
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ment; but it did not appear to me that 
he had any just grounds for the hopes of 
success, which he still appears to en- 
tertain. 

I returned to Paris to dine, and passed 
the evening in a very brilliant assembly, 
where I continued my remarks on fools, 
almost without perceiving that I had 
changed the place of observation. 

—aa— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
i answer to the inquiry of your 

correspondent, Mr, C, E. Scott, in 
your last number, for a view of the 
‘Thames, west of London, I beg to say 
I have a smail one, that was taken out 
of the London Magazine by my father, 
many years since ; which he is at liberty 
to see. This [ would have acquainted 
him with privately, but that I wished 
to bring to the notice of your readers, 
who may he fond of a water excursion, 
an easy incans of enjoving one ; perhaps 
not to be equalled in these southern 
parts of the island. ‘The map is headed, 
“A correct Draught of the River 
Thames, from its Springs in Glouces- 
tershire to its Influx into the Sea: with 
a Table of all the Bridges, Locks, 
Wears, &e. thereupon; the Tolls pay- 
able at each, and their distance by 
water from each other: exhibiting also 
the counties adjacent, &c. ‘The whole 
carefully compiled from modern sure 
veys, and authentic intelligence, by T, 
Bowen; 1778.” 

Having it in contemplation, two years 
ago, to take an excursion upon the 
Thames with a small party, a friend of 
mine, after much inquiry, found a map, 
then recently published by Bowles, 
which he purchased ; and, with the aid 
of these two,—having previously sent a 
skiff to Reading by a barge,—we left 
that-place the first Friday in August, 
and reached Blackfriars the following 
evening. During this short voyage, we 
had opportunities of making our obser- 
vations upon the correctness of the two 
maps; and generally found the bearings 
of the river, and places bordering upon , 
it, to be much truer laid down in the old | 
map. 

The gratification afforded from this 
excursion was an inducement to send 
the skiff last year by the same means to 
Oxford; and, early in the morning of 
the last Wednesday in July, we started © 
thence, and reached Reading that even-. 
ing, about seven o’clock; spent the 
next day there, and performed the 
remainder of the voyage in the two 
following, 
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following, as the year previous. In 
this last trip we had a stiil greater 
opportunity of marking the accuracy of 
the old map; and which, I am inclined 
to think, would aid a draughtsman in 
any new plan. Since its publication 
(forty-three years), pounds have been 
substituted for the old and dangerous 
expedient of having locks to pen-np a 
head of water; many new pounds crect- 
ed; and great deviations from the old 
barge-track may be observed: yet we 
derived much assistance from it. 

It is not for me to notice to Mr. 
Scott its varied scenery ; who appears, 
from his letter, to be so well acquainted 
with the course of the ‘Thames; but, if 
any of your numerous readers should 
feel disposed for such an excursion, [ 
can assure them of being ainply repaid 
for their time and labor: for those who 
have merely reached so high as Rich- 
mond or Twickenham (the usual extent 
of our London parties,) can little cun- 
ceive the beauty and grandeur that 
border the Thames through mest of its 
course, 

Hoth voyages were performed, with 
great case to ourselves, with only a pair 
of oars; and the last time whilst two er 
three what are termed wanes (a drawing 
the river low from a given distance 
above,) Were run, to repair pounds, 
mills, Ke, situate upon it; and L may 
add, however problematical it may 
appear to the timid, avoiding every 
lmprudence, (which, to have a rational 
enjoyment, every man should.) at much 
less risk than ina journey of the same 
distance by the stage-cuach. 

1 omitted to say we touched cround 
but once slightly the first voyage at 
Lalum-Gulls, where the bottom shews a 
greater inequality than in any other 
put that we could observe; for, with a 
little care, the proper channel is distin- 
guishable by the dark hue of the water 
compared with the shallows. ; 

If the plan which Mr. Scott proposes 
should be drawn, 1 trust ene objeet of 
those with whom the management of it 
rests, will be to offer it to the public at 
2 moderate price. 

As you have often inserted the short 
tours of Inany of your correspondents, I 
hope you may be pleased to notice this 
short: water-excursion of one who is 
your constant reader, 

Blue Boar Cowt, 


: , M. EK. Lecce, 
Priday-street ; July 0. 


N.B. Lread, by the public papers, of 
part of France being much ravaged by 
Wie Caterpillar: and ike cork-trees have 
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particularly suffered. I remember Seeing 
an account of some person accidental} 
discovering a trap for them ina piece of 
woollen cloth, which had been left out ig 
a garden, where numbers of them haf 
taken refuge; and, by repeating the expe. 
riment, it was found an infallible attractioy 
to them. 

Quere.—If the number of every hack. 
ney-coach was put inside, where persons 
conld not fail to see it, and might take it 
down unobserved, with the ticket pro. 
posed by Mr. O’Lantrar in your las 
number, page 495 ; would not that great!y 
cheek the drivers in their very general 
ill conduct ? 










—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


Heayiss been some months in the 


country, your Magazine for last 
December has but just fallen inio my 
hands. On looking into it, I was nota 
little surprised to find some verses, 
which I wrote in the baths at Tenby 
nearly five years ago, and which J did — 
not expect to see in print. As, how- s 
ever, you have published them, [ take || 
the liberty of sending them in their | — 
original state. I cannot say that the | 7 
Verses as now printed may nothave been | 7 
“left in the reading-room ;” but, ifthey | 
were, I conceive they must have been 
transferred (by some memory not very 
accurate,) from the door-post of one ol 
the baths, on which £ wrote them one 
day after bathing. a 

{do not know whether you will think 
it worth while to give yourself any fate ‘ 
ther trouble about such a trifle, o 
Whether you may prefer those which 
you have printed; but these are cer 
tainly the original. 

If 1 may say the truth, (and it may 
be as well, where every one will 50 
readily suspeet it,) I do not think them 
improved by the words which have been 
inserted to make all the lines equaily 
long. All IT cau say for them is, that 
they were written hastily by one who 
never pretended to be a poet, aad who 
placed them in such a situation, thal 
any offended reader might have passed | . 
a wet hand over them, and blotted them 
out for ever. 

The line placed over the front of ihe 
baths is uot accurately given in your 
Magazine: it is from Euripides (Iph.T.) 

Ozracra “rules wavla TavSpwmay MaKe, 
and my exercitation thereon was 
followeth :— 34 
Gazing around outside, I read with wonder 

Saracca xavle, Wavla xane 5 
Thought I, the author of that line 
make a terrible blunder ; 
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For, grant that it saves some men's lives, 

by curing gout, or drowning wives; 

And that a salutary dip 

Cures hydrophobia and the hyp : 

Vet “ Fve a secret sorrow here,” 

Beyond old Ocean’s reach, I fear. ; 

Stone? dropsy? asthma? — Something 

worses— 

Conlirm’d consumption of the purse ; 

And, though ten thonsand lives it saves, 

Hiow can I gain one farthing from its 

waves? 

J am no fisherman; and ‘Tenby boasts 

No pence-fraught fish (ike Peter’s) on her 

coasts; ; 

Jam no painter, to depict its views ; 

Jam no doctor, to prescribe its use : 

I've no “sea-prospect” lodging-louse to 

let 3 

Nor will salt-water liquidate a debt. 

Ja short, I'm no fit patient for the sea, 

Aud all its benefits are lost on me ; 

For truly, Neptune, (be net thon dis- 

pleas’d, ) 

Thou ean’st not med’cine to a purse 

diseas’d. 
July 2, 1818. 
—= 
For the Montily Magazine. 

PAYSICO-MORAL aud POLITICAL ILLUS- 
TRATIONS and APOPHTHEGMS ; writien 
in the year 1797.* 

Ta alate search amongst my manuscripts, 
some of them of much earlier date, I 
found the following, which had remained 
nunoticed sigce the year 1707, when 
they were noted with the pencil at inter- 
vals, axl by scraps, during my morning 
walks in the fields. They seem to me 
applicable, and, [ should hope, usefully 
£0, to the present crisis; now that reli- 
vious and political fragds have been 
ouce more let loose upon the continent, 
und boldly threaten a renewed tyranny 
over the whole earth, Happily, final 
tuccess in such a scheme has become in- 
possible, from the too great extent of an 
enlightened minority of mankind. At 
the same time, it is the indispensable 
duty of every man, who feels himself 
qualified, to stand forth with his mite in 
the cause of buman freedom; a sacred 
duty, the performance of which he ought 
to prefer before life or fortune. Obe 
sce an individual as [ am, and in truth 
have studied to be, I yet feel a sort of 
necessity to say something of myself, 
because I feel, also, that I have been 


ue 


* We have met the wishes of Mr. Law- 
renee, as a veteran author who is compe- 
icut to defend and answer for his own 
pinions, by giving them a place in our 
Pages; but, on this as on every occasion, 
We do not identify our own opinious with 
those of our correspondents. EDITOR, 
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deficicnt in that degree of usefulness te 
which J aspired ‘very early, and which, 
in my conviction, certain circumstances 
since have rendered, in an especial man- 
ner, incambentupon me, <A misforture 
in very early youth deprived me for life 
of the full and unembarrassed use of my 
mental faculties. My first essays, be 
tween the years 1767 and 1770, were in 
verse! Immortality was within my 
view, no doubt within my grasp; but I 
very shortly recovered from that epi- 
demic; learned to laugh, with the most 
impartial sincerity, at my own heroics 
and madrigals; and prided myself uo 
little in possessing more common sense 
at seventeen years of age, than the 
great Roman orator, and the French 
Cardinal Prime Minister, at fifty or 
sixty. During the years 1774 and 1775, 
I was so situated as to have.access toa 
very extensive American correspond. 
ence ; and Lafterwards wrote, occasione 
ally, on that unfortunate international 
dispute, which, nevertheless, ended for- 
tunately for both nations. A young 
man, strongly tinctured with political 
enthusiasm, could scarcely be eapected 
to produce any thing worthy of attention 
or preservation, upon such a subject. 
Between 1784 and 1794 I published 
always anonymously, various political 
and miscellaneous tracts. In 1795, I 
published my last political treatise. It 
contained a view of the theory of politi- 
cal rights, with practical illustrations, 
But the spirit raised in England, a few 
years previously, liadalready evaporated, 
or was repressed and confined in a very 
narrow space ; infinite pains had been 
taken to purge the public mind, ever 
sufficiently ductile, from any undue 
prepossession in favour of liberty and 
peace; and men, with endowments far 
superior to my very humble pretensions, 
would then, in vain, have solicited a 
public hearing on the subject of equal 
rights. Not to encounter the dis 
couragement of printing withont the 
prospect of readers, I resolved to quit 
politics for a season, and to try if Icould 
gain attention and render myself usefal 
on veterinary and rural subjects, for 
which I had passed many years of prac- 
tical preparation; having indeed on hand 
a considerable fund of materials. In this 
I succeeded, as far as I could reasonably 
expect, no longer publishing anony- 
mously. These subjects make five oc- 
tavos and one quarto volume, exclusive 
of two or three small tracts, my spare 
attention being engaged in the interim 
with the periodical press. Two later 
volumes have been published, but not in 
my ownname. With respect to certain 
works, long since under preparation, 
notices of which have been imparted te 
friends, 
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friends, there is little reason to expect, 
that either health or opportunity will be 
allowed for their completion. 

Somers Town. Joun LAWRENCE. 


HE grand defect, in both ancient 

and modern systems, has been a 
total misconception of the grounds of 
moral truth and human right, and a 
general or partial adoption of an arbi- 
trary scheme of causation. 

Moral truth is co-essential with uni- 
versal nature, independent of all au- 
thority and convention; for that which 
requires support is not truth: it cannot 
be created, or always suddenly acquired, 
by the reasoning faculties of man ; but is 
destined to be gradually developed. It 
is, in substance, a result after all pos- 
sible evidence on each side of a question 
has been admitted, and every possible 
objection removed. Conventional or 
political truth is nothing but an imper- 
fect reflection from the original, and 
generally substituted for it by ignorance 
or knavery. Real political truth can 
result only from the admission of uni- 
versal right. 

Right also is essentially comnected 
with nature and universality ; for, unless 
independent and universal, it does not 
exist: right is lost in the idea of gift or 
compromise. 

Nature is the law and condition of 
being : by natural necessity or the nature 
of things, is to be understood spon- 
taneous result, or the order necessarily 
resulting from universal licence, or na- 
ture’s universal suffrage: this natural 
condition of things ought never to meet 
a direct opposition, but may be mode- 
rated on universal and fairly-ascertained 
grounds: such is the legitimate eape- 
ctence of the civilized state, 

Moral nature includes reason as an 
integral part: human reason is, past all 
possibility of dispute, the paramount 
principle in this sphere; since every 
question, physical or metaphys'cal, must 
of necessity be submitied to its tribunal: 
metaphysics are mere non-entities, but 
as they exist in the human mind or hu- 
man invention. 

‘The vanity of the ancients, and the 
shame of their inability to solve the 
natural and moral phenomena, which 
could be effected only by the aggre- 
gated mental labour and experience of 
ages, first led them to the invention of 
suppositious causes; whence they de- 
duced effects or conclusions in opposi- 
tion to truth, and inimical to the liberty, 
morality, and happiness, of mankind. 





[Sept. 1, 
Not perceiving that the scheme of na 
ture was founded on general harmony or 
perfect liberty, they began with erecting 
an imaginary tyranny in the clouds, 
which, once established, administered 
most convenicatly, in their ideas, to all 
kinds of useful purposes below. Thus 
authority first usurped and fixed itself 
upon the seat of reason and truth. 

Man is created, by nature, lord of his 
oWn fiiiite being; independent, and un- 
accountable, but to the suggestions of 
his own reason, an emanation from na- 
ture ; these, being natural, reflective, and 
unadulterated by system, always incul- 
cate the obligations of eternal justice, 
and the duties of congregative or social 
order. 

Ifobbes rightly said, that the state of 
nature, meaning the unsocial and uncon- 
nected, is a state of warfare ; nearly the 
same may be predicated of the arbitrary 
or compulsive social state, the ine- 
quality of which occasions perpetual 
striving: but man being a gregarious 
and social animal, the civilized, under a 
real equality of rights, may be fairly 
deemed his natural state. 

Religion, or the doctrine of right and 
wrong’, excites the most sacred and celes- 
tial of all motives that can influence the 
human soul; itis not only the cement ofhu- 
man society, but it is that without which 
the true social system cannotfor a moment 
subsist; without which society, at best, 
must be a state of barbarism, treachery, 
and murder, Miserable reflection ! such 
hath been almost universally the state 
of society,—the cause, a perverse and 
dishonest choice of the spurious cement 
instead of the simp!e and true. 

Scepticism, in all things which admit 
not of instant demonstration, is the great 
and bounden duty, and the security, of a 
rational being, as the proper medium for 
the discovery of truth: merit rests in 
examination, not implicit belief; de- 
merit in the incredibility or uncertainty, 
not the incredulous. ‘This is one of those 
veneral rules which defy all exception. 
The possibility of falsehood takes all 
essential consequence from the proposi- 
tion ; being in its nature uncertain, it Is 
dead letter, of no material account. 

The supernatural illuminations of 
religious fanaticism, have multiplied in 
the world almost beyond calculation ; 
they are all of ancient extraction, ge- 
nerally contradictory, or in opposition 
one to the other; yet all necessarily 
divine and infallible; all to be taken 
on trust; all opposed to the natural 
and moral phenomena; most in con- 
tradiction 
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1818. | 
tradiction to eternal justice by con- 
sequence of the most immoral and dan- 
gerous tendency—all perfectly super- 
fluous. Here endeth the first lesson 
on the supernatural illuminations of 
fanaticism. a 

The whole scheme of religious super- 
stition and fanaticism has been, from the 
first, a most wicked and detestable sys- 
tem of hypocrisy, perjury, fraud, avarice, 
eruclty, aud murder; ensnaring and 
enslaving, with its plausible sophistries, 
the souls of naturally the best-inten- 
tioned men. 

Never wasa more stupid and ground- 
less notion than the inveterate one, that 
crimes are diminished by the panic ter- 
rors of superstition ; and that political 
frauds or fictions are required to hold the 
bands of society together. ‘The acces- 
sion to this fatal sophistry is so general, 
that all ideas of citation and proof are 
out of question. The pions Mr. 
will nod a vital assent, and the humane 
Lord —— will second him,—“ better to 
have any kind of religion than none at 
all;” and, ‘were religion merely a cun- 
ningly-devised fable, it yet ought to be 
retained out of mere compassion to 
mankind.” 

You allow, then, the necessity of lying 
and fraud fora good end ; the end sancti- 
fies the means; the horrid, specious, 
and spurious principle becomes esta- 
blished, and rans through the whole 
moral world, leaving nothing but con- 
ventional virtue or hypocrisy. For one 
private murder, prevented by the feigned 
terrors of religious superstition, one 
hundred thousand are committed in its 
propagation and detence. Where the 
Warnings and terrors of the natural and 
rational conscience (and the idea of 
future responsibility is innate and inde- 
structible in the human mind) are insuf- 
ficient for the prevention of crimes, the 
Inculeated and uncertain threats of su- 
perstition will ever prove of small avail. 
I speak in the name, and on the expe= 
rience, of all the ages of the world. 

As gold alloyed is the less gold by the 
qiantity of alloy, so virtue is ever di- 
Winished in proportion to the admixture 
ol Teligious superstition. Fanatical 
anges antisocial antipathies and 

red, deadly habits of lying and hy- 
the Lae? a ration cen slavery of mind, 
of are an ny aluable portion of time, 
in their | ited oe . property—have, 
overbalanced the p ~ nd led wg 
superstition, pretended benefits of 

M : rag Captain Stout, lately 

. MAG. No. 316. 
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wrecked on the coast of Caffrarias 
found the inhabitants so totally devoid 
of religious superstition of any kind, that 
their chief could, by no possible means, 
through the medium of an interpreter, 
be made to comprehend the purport or 
meaning even of such a proposition. 
Yet that people, by the pure light of 
nature and reason, well understood the 
duties of hospitality, and of ‘doing as 
they would be done unto.’ And a late 
celebrated African traveller found those 
tribes, to whom religious superstition 
was liferally unintelligible, much more 
just and hospitable than those which 
had embraced the Mahommedan faith, 
and had learned to substitute opinions 
and ceremonies for social duties. Con- 
fucius, and the philosophers of ancient 
enligitened nations, taught, thousands of 
years since, those pure and rational doc- 
trines specifically, of which subsequent 
superstition has vainly and arrogantly 
pretended to monopolize the discovery. 

All superstitious systems, whether of 
religion or government, have changed 
or passed away according to the caprice, 
interest, or fortune, of their abettors; 
truth never has, or ever can, either 
change or pass away, and is contradis- 
tinguished from mere factitious system 
by its unchangeableness, general utility, 
and universal powers of application. 

The dreams of religious fanaticism, 
so highly vaunted as imparting solace to 
the poor and distressed, and comfort to 
the departing soul, on the contrary, are 
more calculated to filla weak mind with 
the most horrid alarms; at best, to un- 
settle the most rational hopes. The 
character of the Deity, drawn by the 
insane or venal pen of fanaticism, is that 
of acapricious, tyrannical, and barbarous 
goblin, and his history a fit companion 
for the Fairy Tales. ‘The whole, too, 
good or bad, is to be implicitly believed, 
all investigation being a mortal crime. 
But, can there be a greater crime on 
earth, than thus to entrap the souls of the 
ignorant and unwary? Consult history 
and be convinced, Implicit belief can 
boast no merit, and even divests its 
object of credibility. 

He who hath ears to hear, let him 
hear and becomforted. The Deity, all-. 
wise, all-just, and all-powerful; that is 
to say, wisdom, omnipotence, and jus- 
tice, which can neither be pleased nor 
displeased, love nor hate, favour nor 
neglect; is bound by his eternal and 
unchangeable nature, to do to all the 
strictest justice, Your security lies ip 
your own nature and reason, Which will, 

| Q moreover, 
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moreover, dictate to you the great duty 
of resignation, from the obvious certainty 
that your destiny is irrevocably fixed, 
and that you must, of necessity, con- 
form to the laws of your being: to what 
purpose,then, degrade yourself with fears, 
or delude yourself with hopes of mere 
human invention and manulacture? 
Your sole reliance is on eternal justice. 
The remark that, ‘Gou’s justice may 
not accord with our ideas of justice’ isa 
beggarly piece of fallacy. We are 
clearly bound by the laws of our nature 
and our proper reason, and respousible 
on the ground of no other kind of justice 
than that represented through them ; nor 
are we, or can we be, bound on apy 
extraneous or supernatural account. 

Whoever shall dislike the figure of 
which I have just made use, may, if it 
will better please him, adopt the round 
and material one of Dr. Priestley, or 
accommodate himself with any other 
form more agreeable to his imagination; 
for, after all, it is by no means an aflair 
of that consequence which eertain offi- 
cious persons are so cayer to represent: 
is a man just and honest, faithful to his 
public and private trusts? let him then 
een speculate or preach ad Libition, on 
all subjects physical or metaphysical, 
accordingly as his own reasow, or fis 
own fancy may lead or mislead him. The 
naturally blind, it is true, may pretend 
to a skill in colours, but it would be no 
partof human prudence to be guided ly 
such skill. 

Superstition completely overturns 
both common sense and common jus- 
lice: there Is arrant popery in the very 
mildest and most plausible species of it. 
One body of men, equal in right aud 
capacity, must believe forsvoth, and 
Without investigation or question, cer- 
tain proposed metaphysical specula- 
tions; those, by the by, no objects of 
belief, since no objeets of human evi- 
dence ; and certain pretended historical 
facts, on the arbitrary dictation and man- 
date of another body of men, and that, 
on pain of hypothetical perdition in 
some future world, and of certain dam- 
hation in the present. ‘Po complete the 
sum oof human maduess, nothing is 
wanted but that the infidels, when they 
shall yet mppermost, erectofices of [nqui- 
sition, Bastiles, and Literary Journals, 
in order to burn, rack, imprison the 
persons, and murder the reputation 
of those unphilosophic and fanatical 
wretches, who should be resolutely de- 
termined against not believing. Under 
uch a dispensation, if I know any thing 


of the men, neither Priestley, Wakefield, 


r 


nor Watson, would burn. 

Every fabricated and spurious system, 
religious, political, or social, contracts, 
m degrees, and hardens the human 
heart, and clouds the understanding, It 
is a trite remark, that superstitious he. 
lief, form, and ceremony, are substitutes 
for, rather than assistants to, morality; 
but we are insufliciently aware of the 
literal truth and universality of the 
maxim. No proof is needed for the 
notorious fact, that justice and morality 
are ever but sccondary considerations 
with the upholders of systems; nor does 
the most humane and sensible fanatic 
scruple to make use of injustice and 
cruclty against the presumed enemy of 
his Ged or bis establishment; piously 
lilting up his eyes towards heaven, 
averting his face, stroking his band, 
lamenting the sad necessity of doing a 
small evil for so great a good; taking 
God to witness his sincere abhorrenes 
of persecution, and then—giving over the 
intractable infidel to linger and perish. 
The system speaks for itself, ver are 
actual modern examples wanted, With 
what delight do our believers talk of 
puuishing the French intidels, for the 
crime of not believing up to the height, 
aml to the satisfaetion, of their sell-ap- 
potted judges, 

“ Political problems do not primanly 
concern truth or falsehood :” so said the 
(i this instance) ingennous Burke; and 
he uttered a very general sentiment: it 
is precisely the same with respect to 
those of religious superstition; whence 
the invariable necessity of strict laws to 
guard the sanctuary and prevent. the 
intrusion of cuubting meddlers, whose 
prying cyes might discover both truths 
and falsehoods of primary and infinite 
concern to the dearest interests of man, 
atid to the shame, confusion, and preju- 
dice, of his enslavers. ; 

‘The deception and fallacy of religi- 
ous superstition are most satisfactorily 
evinced, and, xecording to an undeniable 
rule of evidence, by the double law 
Which it ever nceds, and ever has, for 
its support: the law of the state, which 
forbids all examination by pains and 
penaities ; and the voluntary law of im- 
plicit faith, which every fanatic imposes 
on his own conscience. It is a curious 
but common trait in the human cha- 
ractcr, that micn are able to impose laws 
of self-deception and terror, with an 
actual belief of the use and even merit 
of such extreme absurdities ; and it may 
not be even unfair to represent many & 
hypoeritical 
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hypocritical fanatic boasting ' “ ori- 
gos ‘Lord! what monstrous lies ne 
1 believed, and what perjuries have | 
committed for thy sake;’ as a certain 
commander on his death-bed, who had 
4 chief hand in the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, far from repenting of the 
murders he had helped to perpetrate, 
dec'ared to his confessor, he thought, on 
that day, God was obliged to him! 

(To be continued. ) 
— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
account of the JOURNEY of some ENGLISH 

EMIGRANTS fvom RIGA to the CRIMEA; 

by a LADY of the PARTY. 

(Continued from page 11 of our last. ) 

T Trepenhoff we were obliged to 
A wait fer want of horses all night, 
and here we had a most unusual scene: 
one room alone was to be had for the 
party, and our beds were made up on 
the floor, except one bedstead, which 
stood in the room, and which the baby 
and I were to occupy; the straw 
was spread, and Mr. Y. and Mr. IT. 
and the children were laid down to 
sleep, When they brought in a broad 
long form, and laid upon it a_ sol- 
dicr’s cloak and a pillow; I had put 
on my night-cap, (the only change of 
course made in our dress,) and was 
gaing to lic down, when, to my sur- 
prise, a young officer walked in and very 
quietly laid himself down upon the 
woodea bench, where his cloak and 
pillow were laid, I sat musing with 
estonishment for some time, and doubt- 
fal whether, with this addition to our 
party, I could prevail upon myself to 
rest; but fatigue pleaded with a rhetoric 
which I could not withstand, and I soon 
followed the example given, and lay 
down tosleep, Since then J have been so 
accustomed to the same scene, that I 
could now lic down and sleep ver 
soundly, with the addition of half-a- 
dozen to our party. It would be in vain 
for me to attempt giving you a descrip- 
tion of the misery and dirt in which the 
people live; they all lie down to sleep 
iu their cloaths, taking off only the upper 
earinent, aud throwing over them a 
theep-skin or cotton quilted coverlid ; 
they swarm with every sort of vermin, 
the vattral consequence of want of 
. leantiness in themselves, their cloaths, 
and their houses. The accommo- 
— of a water-closet, or any similar 
i r Very rarely found ; and, 
tively gaat lave it, they are posi- 
enter it uthy that it is impossible to 

it. Unhappily for those of th 
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. English who are compelled to travel on 


the continent, they are so used to all 
the comforts of cleanliness and decency 
that it is impossible not to feel extreme 
disgust and abhorrence at this barba- 
rous race of beings, who, in all respects, 
live more like herds of swine than like 
rational ercatures. In the houses of 
the Jews, in particular, they live to- 
gether in swarms like bees, though not 
like them for purposes of industry ; their 
little dirty children ran about the house 
almost naked, or with only one gar- 
ment on, a large long shirt; the 
children and the servants rarely wear 
stockings, and, with the little idea 
they have of cleanliness in their houses, 
it is not likely they can walk about 
their filthy clay floors with feet unsoiled. 
The want of horses detained usat the last- 
mentioned place, and we were advised 
to remain there another night, as many 
robberies had been committed by de- 
serters from the army, who had secreted 
themselves in the woods, and had in- 
tercepted several passengers; but, our 
party being so large, the gentlemen 
took the precaution of going well armed. 
We set out from Trepenhoff about 
nine in the evening, without being mo- 
lested, and we proceeded to Dineburg, 
which we reached about nine in the 
morning. ‘The country through which 
we had been travelling from Riga hither 
is most of it extremely wild, and many 
parts very beautiful and romantic; im- 
mense forests bounded our road on 
either side, and we have gone fifty and a 
hundred versts together, through ave- 
nues of trees, principally the fir, the 
birch, and the lime; our road lay nearly 
along the course of the Dwina, which 
we had twice to cross, and which fre- 
quently prescnted itself to view in a 
very delightful landscape. I could ima- 
gine this country, in summer, to look 
very beautiful ; but its soil is barren, and 
its inhabitants but thinly scattered, so 
that scarce any signs of cultivation are 
seen. ‘Phe peasants hang their bee-hives 
in the woods, that the becs may have 
the first flowers of the lime, which 
make very fine honey. ‘The bark 
of the birch is made into several dif- 
ferent things: I have already men- 
tioned the peasant’s shocs. Ropes are 
made of it, and it is ased in making 
their sledges: to how many other pur- 
poses it is applied I cannot Icarn; but 
there are eight or ten more, insomuch 
that the owners of forest-wood complain 
extremely of the depredations com- 
mitted by the peasants in stealing the 
bark 
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bark and injuring the trees. The houses 
here are all made of wood, not sawn 
into planks as in England, but whole 
trees cut into equal lengths: they also 
make their fences of wood, and in a 
most curious way; two stakes are driven 
into the ground just far enough asunder 
to admit the thick end of a pole; at the 
distance of the length of the pole two 
more are driven, and again two in the 
widdle; between these a certain num- 
ber of poles are laid so as to raise a 
fence, the height you wish. 

Dineburg is now only the remains 
of a once-populous town; in the year 
1810 the government pulled down seven 
hundred houses, with churches, mo- 
nasteries, kc. to make a fortification 
here, which has since been destroyed by 
the [rench; who, in their route to 
Moscow, passed through the road we 
are now travelling, which is of course 
interesting, from a remembrance of the 
events of that memorable campaign. 
A pretty church and a few miserable 
houses are now only teft in this once- 
flourishing place: generally speaking, 
the houses here are built with wood, but 
some few in the German style, with 
white brick, having a kind of barn at 
each end, attached to the house, one 
end used as a stable and carriage-house, 
the other as the sleeping-room of the 
Yemshecks who go there; and this 
room, I am told, in no respect difiers 
from the stable end, except not being 
fittedupwithmangers, From Dineburg, 
when the repair of our carriage was 
completed, we proceeded to Platshy; 
here a battle was fought between the 
french and Russians, and the place and 
its inhabitants wore the aspect of mi- 
serable poverty. Late in the evening 
we arrived at Kyreisloff, a very flourish- 


ing town, which we were desirous of 


seeing, and determined to rest there. 
The town being full, having many sol- 
diers quartered there, we could not get 
accommodation at the Traiteur’s, and 
Mr. Y. had tried several places in 
vain; when, turning round to the 
Russian servant, following him, he said, 
“And where the devil shall L go next?” 
Two gentlemen, who were passing at 
the moment, sceing he was a stranger, 
begged to hnow what he sought; on 
being told * Lodging for his party,” 
one of them immediately offered and 
insisted on our accepting such accom. 
modation as his quarters could afford, 
This gentleman was colonel of the re- 
giment there, his name ‘'Tursey;” it 
Was impossible for any thing to exceed 
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the hospitality with which we were 
treaied, during four days that we re. 
mained there, the colonel giving up his 
room to me, and shewing every at. 
tention that politeness could dictate. 
The town of Kreisloff, and several 
niles in extent on cach side of it, is the 
property of Count Platow, a Polish 
nobleman; the senior count was absent, 
but we saw thice of his sons ; the eldest, 
in appcearaiuce and manner, is one of the 
most elegant young men I ever saw, 
and certainly does honour to the rank 
he holds in society. I much regretted 
my inability to speak either in French 
or Russ, during our stay here. I 
have begun taking lessons in Russian, 
and, should I have the opportunity of 
continuing them a few mouths, I shall 
tlien be able to enter with more pleasure 
into company. ‘The town of Kreisloff 
is very beautifully situated, and affords 
some very picturesque landscapes. Prom 
Kreislof! we went to Drugs ar, another very 
pretty small town. ‘Phe churehes tere are 
very handsomely built, and there are 
olten three, four, or five, in a large village; 
at Drusar we counted five. At Drissa 
we crossed an arm of the Dwina, called 
by the name of the town we went 
through; as there are no bridges here, 
we went over on a ferry, which is a flat 
platform, made large enough to hold 
two carriages, and the horses also; a 
rope goes directly aeross the river, 
Which, running through grooves in two 
upright poles at each end of this plat- 
form, guides the ferry over; by this also 
they pull, as the sivers are too deep in 
many parts to admit of pushing with a 
sprit. Nothing more, worthy of observa- 
tion, occurred until we reached Polotsk, 
where we were detained ten days, 
getting our carriages put on sledges, for 
which they made us pay dear, and did 
them very ill beside ; our sledge, in pat- 
ticular, being made so small, that the 
britchka went very unsalc, and ove most 
serious accident was the couscquence. 
At one of the stations, after we lett 
Polotsk, the want of horses . obliged 
our party to separate; and I, with 
the children, was in the britchka, 
when our driver, going full gallop down 
a hill that was steep, was thrown off his 
seat, and dragged under the sledge for 
several yards; the britchka, swinging 
from one side to the other with extreme 
violence, seemed every instant as if it 
would be dashed to pieces; and, when 
the horses were stopped at the bot- 
tom of the hill, Mr. Y. with nyuch 
alarm, came to see if we were all os 
e, 
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We, ourselves, escaped unhurt; and 
the britchka, though it was repeat- 
edly upset during that night, and the 
next driver we had was twice thrown 
off, yet we had no other consequences 
{han feeling much alarm. ‘The poor fel- 
low, who died in the course of the night 
after we left him, Mr. Y. saw safe 
lodged in a house we were near, and had 
a stroug application used to his loins 
and back where the hurt was received, 
but it was principally iniernal, 
—__—— . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, ; 
FEEL myself much pleased with 
Mr. Luckcock’s observations upon 
modes of escape from fire. My plan, 
Sir, is simply this:s—In every engine- 
house let there be kept a close cart, 
such as the soap-boilers carry their 
soap-lees in. Let this be kept constantly 
filled with water, and always attend the 
engine onany alarm of fire, ‘The effcet 
of having water always upon the spot 
is obvious. Whether saturating the 
water with alum might not be an im- 
provenient, from its power of repelling 
heat? W. ii. 
i 
For the Monthly Magazine. . 
M. BloT’s ACCOUNT of the late OPERA- 
TIONS in NORTH BRITAIN, undertaken 
to DETERMINE the FIGURE of the 
EARTH. 
XO councet the Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey of this country by Gen. Roy and 
lis able successor Colonel Mudge, who 
measured several degrees of the terres- 
trial meridian with great accuracy, with 
the Preuch operations of Mechain, the 
Bureau des Longitudes was desirous 
that the same instruments employed in 
Spain and France should be applied to 
the English are. So <a 
“Any design beneficial to the sciences 
(says M. Biot) conld not fail to obtain 
the concurrence of the literati of Eng- 
land, and the approbation of the govern- 
ment of that enlightened country. 
Neither the one nor the other were 
Wanting to us. ‘The celebrated Sir 
Joseph Banks, and his worthy friend 
Su Charles Blagden, assured us of 
every possible assistance. The minister 
of the interior, M. Lainé, whose encoue 
rasement of whatever is honourable 
and useful is carried to the utmost 
possible extent, liberally supplied the 
hecessary means for the undertaking ; 
and the Bureau des Longitudes com- 
mitted the execution of it to me. 
eal Paris in the beginning of the 
of May, last year; carrying with 
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me the same instruments which had 
been used under the other points of the 
meridian,—-a _ repeating-circle of M. 
Fortin, an astronomical time-piece, and 
the chronometers of M. Bréguet; in 
short, every thing that was necessary 
for making observations. An order of 
the English government, obtained by 
the kind interference of Sir Jos. Banks, 
awaited these packages at Dover. He 
caused the whole to be delivered to me, 
under the seal of the Custom-house, 
without expense, and without examina- 
tion,—exactly as if I bad not entered 
another country. ‘The same protection 
attended their conveyance to London,— 
where they were deposited in the house 
of Sir Joseph Banks. 

“How shall I deseribe what I felt 
when [ saw, for the first time, the vene- 
rable companion of Cook! Celebrated 
for his long voyages, distinguished by 
an extent of understanding, and by 
an clevation of sentiment which gave 
him an equal interest in the progress of 
every science. Possessed of high rank, 
extensive property, and universalesteem, 
Sir Joseph treats these advantages as 
the common property of learned men of 
all nations. So easy and unaffected is 
the aflability by which he is distinguish- 
ed, that if seems almost to be the effect 
of a natural right in the person who 
receives it, instead of conferring obliga- 
tion; and renders gratitude nothing but 
pure and unmixed pleasure. A noble 
example of superior influence, whose 
power is founded on esteem, atlach- 
ment, respect, and confidence, perfectly 
free and voluntary; whose claims arise 
solely from inexhaustible good-will, 
and the recollection of favours con- 
ferred; and the long and undisputed 
possession of which implies extraordi- 
nary virtues, as well as exquisite deli- 
cacy, When it is considered, that all 
this influence must necessarily be 
formed, maintained, and exercised, 
among equals.” 

M. Biot now proceeded to Edinburgh 
with Col. Mudge, and afterwards with 
Capt. Richard Mudge, to the extreme 
northern point of the line. At Edin- 
burgh and at Aberdeen he met with 
a reception worthy of the inherent hos- 
pitality of North Britain. Thence they 
embarked for Shetland. 

“We continued (observes M. Biot) a 
lonz time at sea, detained by calms and 
contrary winds, deeply regretting the 
loss of so many fine nights,—which we 
could have employed so advantageously 
in making observations. On the sixth 
day we passcd, at a distance on our = 
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the Orcades, and their ruddy mountains, 
—beyond which even the enterprising 
spirit of the Romans did not carry them. 
We discovered the Isle of Fairo, on the 
rocks of which the admiral’s vessel of 
Phillip’s invincible armada was wrecked. 
At length the peaks of Shetland ap- 
peared in the midst of their clouds ; 
and, on the 18th of July, we landed 
not far from the souihern point of these 
islands,—where the waves of the At- 
lantic, dashing against t!ose that come 
from the Norwegian seas, produce an 
unceasing swell and perpetual tempest. 
The gloomy appearance of the sun cor- 
responded with such a scene. Here are 
no fortunate isles of Spain, no smiling 
regions, no garden of Valencia,—where 
oranges and lemons in flower diffise 
their odours around the tomb of Scipio, 
or among the august ruins of ancient 
Saguntum. Here, on landing upon 
rocks shattered by the waves, the eye 
perceives nothing but swampy land, 
deserted, covered with stones and moss, 
or naked mountains, made desolate by 
the inclemency of the weather: not a 
tree, not a bush, to relieve this dreary 
scene; here and there a few scattcred 
huts, the roofs of which, covered with 
grass, permit the thick smoke, with 
which they are filled, to escape into the 
surrounding fog. In contemplating the 
sadness of this abode, where we were 
to remain exiles for many months, we 
directed our course, not without diffi- 
eulty, across the plains and hills, where 
there was no read, towards a small 
collection of houses, built of stone, 
which form the capital called Lerwick. 
There we began to perceive that the 
social virtues of a country ought not to 
be measured by the appearances of 
poverty or riches. It is impossible to 
imagine hospitality more cordial and 
free than that which we received: per- 
sons who had learned our names but a 
moment before, were eager to become 
ow guides wherever we went. Being 
informed of the object of our voyage, 
they very readily gave us all the infor- 
mation that might be useful to us; they 
collected and sent it to us with the same 
interest as if we had been conducting 
an affair in which they were personally 
concerned,” 

At Unst, Capt. Mudge became un- 
well; and M. Biot persuaded him to 
return toa milder climate, aud remained 
alone to complete his researches, 

“It was then (says he) that, remain- 
my here alone, I was able to feel how 
furtunate it was for me that it bad 
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fallen to my lot to reside with M, 
Edmonston ; the kindness of this excel. 
lent man scemed to increase with the 
difficulty of my situation. I could not 
make observations alone with the re. 
peating-circle ; the management of 
which requires two persouis, one to fol. 
low the star, and another to note the 
indications of the level. MM. Edmon- 
ston, who took as much interest in my 
labours as I did myself, suggested to 
me the idea of employing, for this last 
part of the operation, a young carpen- 
ter, who had already given proots of his 
jutelligence and skill ia setting up our 
observatory ; and who besides, like all 
the peasants of Scotland, and even of 
these isles, was able to read, write, and 
cipher, very well, I followed his ad- 
vice; and, having rendered the task of 
my new assistant as simple as possible, 
1 made trial of him, by giving hima 
few lessons daily, before the departure 
of Capt. Mudge. He suceceded very 
quickly, and perhaps better than a more 
learned assistant would have been able 
to do; for he observed and marked my 
level with all the fidelity of a person 
skilled in mechanics ; and for nothing 1 
the world,—no, not even to accommo- 
date my impatience to observe,—would 
he admit my results to be good, until 
they were in exact conformity with the 
conditions I had prescribed ; that ts to 
say, until the bubble in the level had 
become perfectly motionless. How- 
ever, as it is very necessary, when there 
is occasion to make an astronomer of a 
carpenter, to use some precaution, I 
had to the numbers which he wrote 
certain correspondences, which he did 
not suspect, and which woukl point out 
his criors, if he had committed any: 
this sometimes happened at first, and he 
Was always very much surprised that l 
was able thus to discover and correct 4 
mistake which he himself had not per- 
ecived when he made it, and which I 
had not seen him make, But, in the 
space of a few days, my occult science 
had no longer any occasion to shew ifs 
power.” 

Having, with this assistance, ecom- 
pleted his task, M. Biot, after a residence 
of two mouths in these isles, returned 
to Edinburgh, and thence tu England. 
The comments on our country, made by 
such an observer, are worthy of record. 

“In England (sayshe) I saw the powers 
of Nature employed in every imaginable 
form in the service of man, and man 
himself reserved as a mote precious aid 
delicate piece of mechanism for the in- 
termitting 
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termitting or accidental operations alone, 
which bis divine reason renders him best 
qualified to exeente. And whether it 
be that the contemplation of the moral 
ctate of society, Which had so much 
engaged iny attention, had left impres- 
sions too deep in my mind; or that 
the value of a mannfacturing system, 
on an extensive scale, ougut rather 
to be estimated in its national results 
than in its local and individual in- 
fluence, [ certainly admired this im- 
mense display of manufacturing opera- 
tions, more than L wished it for my 
country. After having paid my respects 
to Oxtord aud Cambridge,—the ancient 
and tranquil abodes of literature and the 
sciences, —I again joined M,. Arago in 
Loudon; and associated with him for 
the purpose of ascertaining the length 
of the seconds’ pendulum; no longer, 
however, ina small and almost desert- 
el island, but in the magnificent Obscr- 
vatorv of Greenwich. M.de Humboidt, 
who had accompanied him, took part 
i this operation; and was very ready, 
whilst it lasted, to forget the many 
other talents for which he was re- 
markable, in order that he might be 
an excellent observer. ‘The astronomer 
royal, Mr. Pond, furnished us with every 
possible accommodation, with that ge- 
nerous solicitade which men, truly 
devoted to the sciences, always feel, 
and which they alone can feel, for what- 
ever contributes to their advancement. 
“After having enjoyed the gratifica- 
tion of observing the heavens, and stu- 
(ying some of the grandest phenomena 
of Nature, with the best instrumenis,— 
ulready consecrated, so to speak, by so 
many observations, and iu a_ place 
rnowned for so many astronomical 
discoveries,—I returned to my native 
country with a degree of pleasure 
which French minds feel in su lively a 
manner, and the charm of which was 
rendered the more delightful by a con- 
sciousness of inward satisfaction, and 
the grateful recollection of the vencra- 
tion and respect which I brought back 
to it. It is, indeed, in a voyage un- 
dertaken for the advancement of the 
sciences, that a Frenchman can learn to 
honour his illustrious country the more, 
and to cherish it with the greater ardor. 
Placed beyond the region of political 
sions, niafuenced by intrest and 
to shenan ae rank, without riches 
a uae he partakes only in the 
te oe ica Mis Country has acquired 
‘te ld glory from what is beneficial 
Wankind, He is transported by the 
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recollection of the numerous services 
Which she has rendered towards the 
civilization of the world; by the uni- 
versal admiration excited by so many 
works, of the highest order, which she 
has supplied in literature, in the sciences, 
and the arts. Like Minerva, his coun- 
try accompanics him into foreign climes; 
she speaks in his behalf; introduces, 
protects him; opens all hearts to re- 
ceive him; and claims tor him that hos- 
pitality which she herself has so frequent- 
ly, and always so generously, afforded. 
Thus when, after having obtained the 
object of his labours, he relates to his 
countrymen whatever assistance, kind- 
ness, and even friendship, he bas received 
among a people justly celebrated, he 
feels a satisfaction in giving expression 
to his gratitude, so much the more pure, 
as all these favours, in his estimation, 
are but fresh testimonies of respect for 
his country.” 
ae -- 
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OBSERVATIONS on @ SERIES of LYTHO- 
GRAPHICAL DRAWINGS, presented to 
the ACADEMY of FINE ARTS; by M. 
ENGELMANN, Of MUHLHAUSEN, on the 
UPPER RHINE. 


HE effects produced by a tracing 

or drawing on the stone with a 

greasy or resinous substance, are the 

simple results of affinities of which there 
are three causes :— 

1. The facility with which this compact 
calcareous stone imbibes moisture, with. 
out its retaining it in too great a degree. 

2, The penetrating power or rather the 
strong adherence of greasy or resinous 
bodies to these stones. 

3. The affinity of :esins and grease for 
all bodies of the same nature, and the ane 
tipathy of these substances to water, and 
all moist bodies. 

I’rom these three principles arise the 
same number of consequences: 

First, a stroke made with a pencil or 
greasy ink on the stone will adhere so 
strongly thereto, as to require some me- 
chanical means to remove it, 

Second, all parts of the stone, that are 
not covered by a coat of grease, will 
receive, absorb, and retain water. 

Third, if alayer of coloured greasy sub- 
stance be passed over the stone thus pre- 
pared, it will only adhere to those lines 
formed by the greasy ink, whilst it will be 
rejected by those parts that are moistened 
with water only. 

In a word, the lythographical process 
depends on these two points, that the 
stone saturated with water should resist 
the ink, and that this same stone, oiled 
or 
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that which is drawn on the stone.— 

For this purpose the stone must first 

be rendered capable of imbibing water, 

and at the same time of receiving with 
facility all greasy or resinous bodies. 

The former object can be effected by 
an acid which will corrode the stone, 
and take off its fine polish, and make it 
capable of receiving the water. 

Any greasy substance is capable of 
giving impression upon stone, whetber 
the lines be made with a pencil or with 
greasy ink ; or otherwise the ground of a 
drawing may be covered with a black 
greasy mixture, leaving the lines in 
white. 

Hence result two distinct processes : 
—The engraving by tracing, produced 
by the line of the pencil or brush dipped 
in the greasy ink; and the engraving by 
dots or lines, as is done on wood or 
copper. 

It is easy to get impressions of prints 
without any reversing, by transposing 
on the stone a drawing traced on paper 
with the prepared ink. 

From these observations we shall 
conclude that certain lythographical 
processes differ entirely from those of 
engravings ; and, as they partly depend 
on a play of affinities and repulsions, 
produced by substances of different 
natures, it is possible by varying them 
we may at length succeed in producing 
very unexpected effects. 

Lythographic Process, or Method of 
Printing with Stone, invented in Ger- 
many. 

All kinds of close calcareous stone of 
an even and fine grain, which are ca- 
pable of taking a good polish with 
pumice-stone, and having the quality of 
absorbing water, may be used for ly- 
thography. 

These stones are found in many de- 
partments of France, and amongst 
beds of calcareous stones, in the moun- 
tains which separate Ruffice from 
Argouléme; these are very proper for 
this kind of work. 

Ink. 

To compose the ink, heat a glazed 
earthen vessel over the fire: when it is 
hot, introduce one part by weight of 
white Marseilles soap, and as much 
mastic in grains: melt these ingredients 
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or greascd, should resist the water and 
take up the ink; thus, by applying and 
pressing a sheet of paper on the stone, 
the greasy and resinous coloured lines 
will alone be transmitted on the paper, 
shewing a counter-proof impression of 
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and mix them carefully; then incorporate 
five parts by weight of shell lac, and con. 
tinue to stir it: to mix the whole, drop 
in by degrees a solution of one part-of 
caustic alkali in five times its bulk of 
water. Make this addition with cau- 
tion; because, if the ley is added all at 
once, the liquor would froth up and run 
over the edges of the vessel. 

When the mixture of these substances 
is accomplished by a moderate heat and 
frequent stirring, a necessary quantity of 
lamp-black is to be added ; and imme- 
diately after put in a sufficient quantity 
of water to make the ink liquid and 
proper for writing. 

Drawing. 

This ink is used to draw on the stone 
in the same manner as on paper, either 
with a pen or pencil; when the drawing 
on the stone is quite dry, and an impres- 
sion is desired, the surface of the stone 
is wetted with a solution of nitric acid, in 
the proportion of fifty to one of waicr; 
this must be done with a soft sponge, 
taking care not to make a friction on 
the drawing. 

The wetting must be repeated as soon 
as the stone appears dry; it makes an 
effervescence, and when that ceases the 
stone is to be earefully and gently rinced 
with clean water. 

Printing. 

While the stone is still moist, it should 
be passed over with the printer’s ball 
charged with ink, which will only ad- 
here to those parts which are not wet- 
ted. A sheet of paper properly pre 
pared for printing is then spread on the 
stone, and the whole submitted to the 
press, or passed through a roller. 

‘To preserve the drawing on the stone 
from dust, if not in immediate use, a so- 
lution of gum arabic is passed over it, 
which can be removed by a little water 
when the stone is wanted again. 

Instead of ink, they sometimes make 
use of chalk crayons for drawing upon 
the stone or upon paper, from which a 
counter-proof is taken upon the stone. 
The crayons are made in the followig 
manuer $ : 

Three parts of soap, two parts of 
tallow, and one part of wax, are all dis- 
solved together in an earthen vessel. 
When all is well mixed, a sufficient por- 
tion of lamp-black, called Frankfort 
black, will give it an intense colour: the 
mixture is poured into moulds, where it 
must remain till quite cold, when it will 
become consistent, and proper to be used 
as chalk pencils, 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, . 
PROPOSE in this paper to submit 
to your readers some few observa- 
tions on the violation of the purity of 
our language in that beautiful compo- 
sition called “ the Lord’s Prayer;” a 
composition so plain and simple, SO Ca- 
acious, and of such immense importance 
to the temporal and eternal conceris of 
humanity, that, viewing it so, I contend, 
if it were for this reason alone, it should 
have been rendered as pure as possible : 
but there is one more reason, which 
I am inclined to believe is yet more 
imperiously cogent; that is, because 
those Scriptures, and that prayer in 
particular, are generally amoung the first 
which are taught to a child in Christian 
families). Now the manifest impro- 
priety of suffering any thing incorrect, 
or even inelegant, to be imbibed by the 
infant mind, is sufficiently obvious to all 
concerned in the very important work 
of instruction. 

Exclusive of this, sir, it is a consider- 
ation so humiliating, so depressing, to 
the national character, to suffer Europe, 
tle world, and posterity, so poorly to 
estimate our national ability ; and, when 
we have so many eminent classical 
scholars in every department of litera- 
ture, so much skill in arts, and so 
splendid as are the talents of numerous 
of our professors of the various sciences, 
our regret, mingled with sorrow, can 
suffer no higher climax. We must 
blush, and feel a consciousness of 
shame that cannot be well magnified, to 
sce mistakes so glaring, such palpable 
absurdities, in the works of our most 
erudite and dignified characters; and 
Which any modern school-boy would be 
ashamed to confess himself--to -have 
produced. 

I am truly conscious that it ill 
becomes me to find fault with, or to 
criticise, the labours of men so learned : 
however, it would be much more un- 
pardonable, could I not assign the 
means whereby what {£ complain of 
might be amended ; its sense, as it now 
Stands, improved,—that occupies my 
eeey attention ; its more enlarged and 
“se: 4 sublime, construction given; 
“i poss must be reserved for some 
ill bees pray I was saying, that it 
, aes - to criticise the labours of 
mens 0 a y learned, when so lumi- 

nd. ‘axy of talent and intelligence 
station ‘aoe learned, and critical, 

Mox ie kingdom ; when our 
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academical groves and scientific seats 
are full of beings possessing information 
as vastly superior to my small portion 
of acquirements in point of intelligence, 
as is the gigantic clephant to the most 
humble ant. 

However, the learned will be inform. 
ed, that I have’ patiently waited for 
near two years to see if any would 
amend what I believe to be errors; or 
else to vindicate or justify what I ham- 
bly conceive to be much worse than 
Saracenic ignorance and Gothic bar- 
barity, occasioned by the translators of 
the Scriptures in the reign of James the 
First. 

But I am willing to presume, that 
those who possess the power, and have 
the ability, to amend,—like the lacquies 
in great families,—excuse themselves ; 
because it may not be a labour speci- 
fically attached to any one of them. 
Now, if they console themselves in this 
manner, they are to be informed, that 
the shame, if not the sin, of omission 
will attach to them individually and 
collectively. 

None appearing to amend or vindi- 
cate, I presume to lay the following 
considerations before yourself, sir, and 
the public, through the medium of your 
extensively-circulating miscellany. 

The first word, I believe, objec- 
tionable, is the third of that compo- 
sition, and the first pronoun in the 
prayer: it will be seen it is the rela- 
tive and impersonal pronoun which, 
that I conceive obnoxious; contending, 
and hoping to prove, that it should 
be a personal relative pronoun, that is, 
who. Observing, that I believe the 
impersonal pronoun there used is, per- 
haps, more generally used, at least in a 
precative or optative sense, to express 
negation, rather than in an optative or 
supplicative sense, in which it appears 
to be there employed. I submit, nay 
contend, that it should be a proper 


personal pronoun, answering to its 


antecedent noun, Father. 

Now, sir, in the Hebrew tongue,— 
and I believe I am correct in presuming 
the Pschito-Syriac to have only a diffe- 
rence from that language insomuch as 
one province varies from another in 
phraseology and pronunciation, not 
amounting to an idiomatic distinction, 
—I find only one word WW, asher, 


analogous to the Greek’ os, 2, 03. 


the qui, que, quod, of the Latins; 
and the who, which, what, or that, 
of the English. ‘The New Testa- 
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ment I well know to have been written 
in the tongue above-named (the Pschito- 
Syriac), although in the Greek cha- 
racter, on the authority of Dr. Mid- 
dleton. 

Now, if my prepossession be true, if 
the translation above given be correct, 
—for which IL appeal to the Rev. Mr. 
Caddick’s Grammar, chap. 8, page 29, 
—we perceive that, from a choice of 
three words, which the translators had 
a liberty to use, they really selected the 
most improper, with regard to gramma- 
tical propriety and the purity of the 
English language. 

The rules of most general philological 
direction, in every language with which 
I am at all conversant enjoin, that 
“there should be an agreement between 
the noun and its pronoun, as well as 
between the noun and its verb; and 
likewise between the relative and its 
antecedent, in number, person, case, and 
gender.” 

It has been objected to me, it is most 
true, by a party to whom I once made 
the observation, that, “‘’The pure Being, 
to whom the address is made, being 
incomprehensible, cannot be defined, of 
course, by any terms which we can use ; 
and, accordingly, will not admit cither 
of personal, much less sexual, distine- 
tion.”* But I believe this objection is 
not tenable; because our Redeemer 
himself had, but in the previous instant, 
used the word Father; and, in order to 
avoid a repetition of that term,—if we 
take it in this sense, there used,—the 
proper relative personal pronoun, sho, 
should have been substituted for which. 
However, to remove every doubt on 
this head, in the first chapter of Genesis 
we find a similar relative employed no 
less than six several times; namely, in 
the Sth, 10th, 16th, 20th, and 26th 
verses; one of which comes exactly in 
point: for, in the 26th verse, the creation 
ef man is the theme narrated; given 
thus, but perhaps defectively, by the old 
common translation,—* And God said, 
Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness.” Here we have given us 
apecifically, not only the personal 
resemblance, but also the sexual dis- 
tinotion, of our Supreme Author ; the 





* The learned author of Hermes ob- 
serves, “ The Supreme Being, God, the 
@10; of the Greeks, the Deus of the Latins 
&c. in all languages is ef the masculine 
sex; which is considered most excellent, 


and as the eternal Author of gods and 
men, 


awful, the incomprehensible, Majesty of 
the pure Jehovah ; which is familiarised 
to our conception by observing that 
man is, or at least then was, a copy of 
his dread prototype, Eternal Omnipo- 
tence. Consequently, in the sense we 
have it, the proper personal pronoun, 
who, should have been used. Also, 
because the divine Teacher had, in the 
noun immediately preceding, and to 
which this pronoun has immediate re- 
ference, sufficiently identified uot only 
the person, but likewise the sex, of the 
pure Being, whom he was then still 
addressing, and to whom he applicd the 
noun, Father. 

Making every allowance for the com- 
parative darkness of that age,—yet we 
find that Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
Spencer, and Raleigh, all men of genius, 
aud some considerably erudite, had then 
lived, if not in that identical period, 
they had existed, and left works behind 
them classically correct, and gramma- 
tically true: so that, with regard to 
justice, we must not be too indulgent, 
or make too large concessions on the 
score of mental darkness. Now, I 
would ask if either of these respected 
characters would have so expressed 
themselves? or, if they had, would their 
works have had even an ephemeral 
existence? Whereas, they are now 
likely to last as long as the English lan- 
guage shall be known. 

I would not willingly treat so serious 
a subject with the slightest levity, but 
feel it impossible to resist a thought in 
searching for excuses for the reverend 
translators: accordingly, presume them 
to have been but then latcly converted 
to the faith, from Druidical, Hindoos- 
tanee, Chinese, or Japanese, idolatry ; 
they accordingly presumed they were 
still speaking of those utensils called 
gods, composed of wicker-work,—the 
Tuesis or Hessies* of the Britons: those 
gods of wood, stone, ivory, silver, oF 
gold, of the Oricntal nations. 

I will not, I say, seriously suppose 
this, because my information enables 
me to arrive at the contrary, the fact— 
they had been all bred up and educated 
in the knowledge of God, and the belief 
of Christ. ? 

But I may, with more semblance of 
truth, presume, than in my former hypo- 
thesis, that their credence in transub- 
stantiation so far carried: them mystic 
cally beyond the boundary of sense, a5 
to believe that the pure essence of the 





* Vide Tacitus. 
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Eternal was transfused into those little 
household gods, whom they had ad- 
dressed with most profound reverence, 

Since, under all circumstances, no 
rational excuse can be found for this 
oversight, or as hone appears which can 
be pleaded with any prospect of success 
ty extenuate it; to what cause can it 
be ascribed? 1 well know the learned 
theologians of that and the preceding 
periods paid infinitely more respect to 
human superstition than to divine wis- 
dom; more veneration to folly than to 
reason. ‘I'o this, and to mere negli- 
gence, I conceive this mistake is to be 
attributed. 

You observe, sir, that here I have 
eonfined myself to one little word only ; 
but there are six or seven others in the 
same composition, which, with your 
leave, must constitute subjects for future 
investigation. 

I have hitherto resorted to one por- 
tion of Scripture to expound another ; 
I have now to revert to’ a human 
author, allowed to be superiorly emi- 
nent as a general grammarian: from 
whom it appears, those translators were 
bad Hebraists, worse Grecians, intole- 
rable Latinists; and, in their own lan- 
cuage, their ignorance exceeded every 
superlative degree of comparison: be- 
cause they appear to have affixed any 
other idea than the proper one to the 
Divine Essence,—which is a manifest 
violation of every principle of general 
or universal grammar; the practice of 
Which could not be vindicated by any 
principle of language. 

Observing that Mr. Harris, the eru- 
dite author of Hermes, in the fourth 
chapter of that invaluable work, ex press- 
ly says, “ Besides number, another 
characteristic visible in substantives is 
that of sex. Every substance is either 
male or female, or both male. and 
female, or neither one nor the other. 
So that, with respect to sex and their 
negation, all substantives conceivable 
are comprehended in this four-fold 
cousideration,” 

Iu the same chapter the author has 
another paragraph on this subject: after 
‘cmarking that, “It appeared to be a 
scneral rule in the English tongue, 
except only when infringed by a figure 
ol speech,) that no substantive is mas- 
culine, but what denotes a male animal 
Substance; none feminine, but what 
—— a female animal substance ;” he 
' ees, But it is not so in Greck, 
— and many of the modern tongues : 
ese, all of them, have words, some 
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masculine, some feminine, (and those 
too in great multitudes,) which have 
reference to substantives where sex 
never had existence. To give one 
instance for many :—Mind is surely 
neither male nor female; yet is NOYE 
in Greck, masculine ; and mens in Latin, 
feminine.” 

Further, as if in conclusion of what I 
have to say on the present subject, he 
observes, “In others we observe a more 
subtle kind of reasoning,—a reasoning 
which discerns, in things without sex, a 
distant analogy to the great natural 
distinction, which (according to Milton) 
animates the world.” 

Moreover adding,—in this view we 
may conceive such substantives to have 
been considered masculine, which were 
“conspicuous for the attributes of im- 
parting or communicating; or which 
were by nature active, streng, and 
efficacious, and that indiscriminately, 
whether good or bad, or which had 
claim to eminence, either laudable or 
otherwise. ‘The feminine, on the con- 
trary, were such as were conspicuous 
for the attributes, either of receiving, of 
containing, or of producing and bringing 
forth ; or which had more of the passive 
in their nature than of the active; or 
which were peculiarly beautiful and 
amiable; or which had respect to such 
excesses, as were rather feminine than 


masculine.” 
J. F. L. Wittiams. 
10, Grenville-street, Somers Town. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. ' 
COTEMPORARY AUTHORS. 


An ESTIMATE of the LITERARY CHAe 
RACTER Of MR. ROSCOE. 


HERE are men who have as es- 

_ sentially promoted the improve- 
ment of mankind by their countenance 
to the literary character, as many of 
those who have devoted their lives and 
talents entirely to the cultivation of 
knowledge ; but, in England, persons of 
this description are not often met with ; 
and it is still rarer to hear of mercantile 
men, ‘celebrated for their love of the 
arts or of literature. On this account 
we are disposed to rank Mr. Roscoe, 
independent of his own attainments, 
among that high class who are peculiarly 
regarded as public characters, and are 
decidedly sa in the most emphatic sense 
of the term. His merits, as a literary 
man, ought not to be estimated merely 
by what he has _ but also by 
2 what 
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ample. Indeed, we think the ser- 
vice which he has rendered to his coun- 
try in the latter respect, not only be- 
yond what he has conferred as an 
author, but greatly surpassing that of all 
his eotemporaries; we even very much 
doubt if any British merchant, before 
this distinguished individual, ever united 
in himself taste so excellent, with such 
enlarged and generous views of literary 
attainments. It might be deemed in- 
vidious, were we to expatiate at greater 
length on this eminent merit,—a merit 
which Mr. Roscoe has the good fortune 
to see his townsmen acknowledge, by 
the liberality of their support to his 
suggestions for facilitating the progress 
of literature and science. The mer- 
chants of Liverpool, the most enter- 
prising community in this country, have 
set a brilliant example to the whole 
kingdom ; and, however deeply-rooted 
the prejudices of successful ignorance 
may be in other places, it is as certain 
as the progress of the seasons, that they 
must, in time, be supplanted by sen- 
timents of a very different kind. 

As a literary man, Mr. Roscoe may 
be classed with Mr. Dugald Stewart, 
whom, allowing for the diversity of their 
respective pursuits, he much resembles, 
not only in the degree of talent, but in 
the faculties of his taste and judgment. 
He possesses a similar classical tact 
ef propriety in its general sense, as 
applied to morals and knowledge, and 
in its particular, as applied to style and 
the management of his topics. He 
never surprises his readers either by 
paradox or by truth, for he uniformly 
abstains from controverting any of the 
received notions of mankind, and con- 
fines himself only to the development 
of what was not clearly stated before. 

His two great works “ Lorenzo de 
Medici,” and “ Leo X.” are monuments 
of research and discrimination; but the 
former, in our opinion, excels the latter 
in the first particular so much, that we 
are almost disposed to doubt if the 
materials for both were collected by the 
same mind; meaning, with the same 
intellectual method. ‘The materials for 
the Life of Lorenzo de Medici, appear 
to have been gathered together by some 
skilful Italian antiquary, and digested 
into a narrative by another hand; but 
in “* The History of Leo X.” the author 
seems to have commenced his work 
without any previous general view of 
the subjec t,and to have been led from 
one topic another, not by the his- 
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what he has done in the way of ex- 
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torical sequence of events, but by ac. 
cidental circumstances suggested jn 
the course of proceeding with his com. 
position. 

The Life of Lorenzo de Medici, with. 
out being either eloquent or profound, 
is written with so considerable a degree 
uf elegance, that it was, on its appear. 
ance, received as one of the classical 
works of the language. The narrative, 
however, does not flow smvothly; and 
the author has adopted more of the 
laudatory statements of the Fiorentine 
writers who were patronised by the il- 
lustrious family of his hero, than a 
historian less solicitous to be an agree- 
able writer would perhaps have done, 
It is, doubtless, true that historians are 
bound to report facts as they find them 
in the writings of their predecessors; but 
it is a higher quality of their art to draw 
those general inferences which, by being 
interwoven with the narrative, make all 
the difference that exists between chro- 
nology and history. But, if Mr. Roscoe's 
work be deficient in this species of 
moral deduction, it abounds with a 
pleasing description of reflections, and 
a spirit of amenity and temperance 
breathes throughout the whole, that 
affords a fine contrast to the pompous 
dogmatism of Gibbon, or the self-satisfied 
urbanity of Robertson. As a piece of 
historical biography, we are much in- 
clined to consider this work as entitled 
to a higher place in English literature 
than has yet been assigned to it. The 
style is certainly not very coupact, and 
it is disfigured here and there with ill- 
assorted metaphors, besides the blemish 
of occasional specimens of that kind of 
fine writing which is in generai so little 
to the purpose; still, as a whole, it 1s 
a well-written book, and very far su- 
perior to Middleton's Life of Cicero ; the 
best work of the same kind that had ap- 
peared in the English language before it. 

We are much inclined to ascribe to 
the appearance of the Life of Lorenzo 
de Medici, the revival of a taste for 
Italian literature, which bad almost 
become obsolete in this country. After 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in which 
the peculiar genius and manners of the 
English nation were at once settled and 
exemplified, the study of Italian had 
been gradually abandoned ‘for that of 
French; and it is a curious fact that, 
since the revival of the former, there has 
been a much greater approximation in 
the style and taste of our literary men, 
particularly the poets, to those of the 
great patriarchs and lawgivers of the 
language 
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language who adorned that } reign. 
Whether this has been owing m any 
degree to the study of the Italian authors 
we shall not here inquire, but it is a 
striking proof of the animated genius 
and force of thought which pervade their 
writings. . 

Many of Mr. Roscoe's admirers are 
of opinion, that the £History of Leo X. 
has not extended his celebrity ; but, if 
it is not any additional proof of the mag- 
nitude of his abilities, it is, nevertheless, 
a meritorious production of a practised 
hand: if it is inferior to the Life of 
Lorenzo de Medici, it still cannot de- 
tract any thing from the merits of Mr. 
Roscoe. The excellence of his first 
production caunot be impaired by any 
defect in his second; and, if the latter 
be really an inferior work, it must still 
be considered as adding to the mass of 
the author’s literary monument. 

In these light and general sketches, 
which pretend to nothing beyond an 
outline of character, it is not ex pected 
that we should particularly criticise the 
works of those of whom we treat; our 
design is to form something like an 
estimate of the powers of authors, rather 
than to assign a value to their produc- 
tions; so that, while we venture to deliver 
an opinion of Mr. Roscoe’s talents, it is 
with a perfect understanding that what 
we say applies only to what is cha- 
racteristic. He is, undoubtedly, a man 
of taste, and of the best order of men 
of taste; but his style is somewhat ver- 
bose, and the method of bis narration, 
particularly in the History of Leo X. 
consists of a cyclopedian series of bio- 
graphical dissertations, instead of one 
broad and comprehensive story. It 
has, indeed, suggested to us what would 
be a most useful and beautiful work, 
—chronological biography,—a_ biogra- 
phical dictionary, which, --instead— of 
being arranged in alphabetical order, 
should be classed in periods designated 
by the reigns of kings, or, what would 
be more appropriate, by the name of 
the most popular author of his time. 
W ouldit not be a fitter and juster mode 
of dividing the epochs of literature, to 
speak of the poets of the age of Shakes- 
peare, rather than of the termagant 
Elizabeih,—of Milton, rather than of 
the profligate Charles II.—and of Ad- 
dison, rather than of the tippling Ann, 
—of the philosophers of Bacon’s time, 
rather than of the pedantic James,—and 
se of Newton, instead of the ignorant 
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artist of his own time is the historical 
sovereign of his class. 

Mr. Roscoe has published several 
essays in verse, chiefly, however, trans- 
lations, for be is not naturally a poet. 
But, although he does not possess the 
puet’s sense in a greater degree than he 
does the painter’s eye, or the musician’s 
ear, whatever he touches receives some 
tincture of elegance from his pen; and 
he is, without question, entitled to be 
considered one of the most refined men 
of his age, and who, both by precept and 
example, has done more than any other 
to diffuse the advantages of knowledge 
among a great class in this country, long 
too much disposed to undervalue its 
importance generally, and to decry 
literary recreation among themselves. 

—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

N reply to “A Valetudinarian,” 

allow me briefly to state, that I 
have several times witnessed the inefli- 
cacy of the plan which Mr. Young 
proposes for the cure of cancer. The 
pain attending it is so severe, that it 
can rarely be endured; and, even when 
the fortitude of the patient surmounts 
this obstacle, in the ulcerative stage its 
progress is hastened, and in scirrhus 
but little, if at all, impeded. Indeed, 
in a disease so decidedly constitutional, 
and so invariably recurring, even after 
its complete extirpation by the knife, 
what rational mode of cure can be 
looked for, but from such remedies as 
tend to remove the constitutional dispo- 
sition? Hitherto all research has been 
vain; and cancer is the opprobrium 
both of surgery and medicine. 

Mr. Young is well known to the 
medical wold, and the candour with 
which he submitted his mode of treat- 
ment to notice and investigation must, 
even in the minds of the most illiberal, 
avert the charge of empyricism,—a 
charge much too frequently merited in 
the present day. But what Mr. Aldis’s 
mode of extraction can possibly be, I 
have yet to learn; and must request 
your correspondent, if he has really the 
improvement of science and alleviation 
of suffering at heart, to favour us with 
some further particulars of this new 


practice. C. 
eet 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HAVE with pleasure observed your 


laudable endeavours to instruct your 
readers 
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readers in the state of the finances of 
the country, by inserting such authentic 
documents as are called for by Parlia- 
ment, and made public; but these 
accounts are given in such a detached 
state, and no general connecting account 
having ever been published by the 
Treasury, the cursory reader still re- 
mains ignorant of general results. Even 
those who pay greater attention to the 
subject find it a business of considerabie 
labour to form a statement which will 
clearly exhibit a general view of the 
finances of the country, and of the in- 
crease and decrease of the public debt. 

The depressed state in which the 
finances and commerce of the country 
appeared in the year 1817 caused the 
most desponding ideas to arise in the 
minds of many. Some feared the ne- 
cessity of the national creditor being 
compelled to give up a portion of his 
income; and others anticipated the 
renewal of the abominable Income-tax, 
—that odious badge of tyranny and 
oppression. Nay, it is certain, the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
endeavoured to renew it; which odious 
measure tended more to the minister’s 
defeat, in the late election, than any 
other circumstance. 

That the finances of this country are 
not desperate,—provided the minister 
will adopt a system of economy,—will 
be casily shewn. But, instead of that, 
the same profuse system, which has 
marked every administration for the last 
twenty-three years, secms still to prevail ; 
aud at atime when the people of this 
country, after so many years of suffering, 
might hope to see themselves cased in 
their taxes: they, on the contrary, see 
that new loans, new taxes, and new 
regulations of finance, are in contem- 
plation. 

I will say little with respect to the 
enormous expenditure of the year 1815, 
—the whole charge of which amounted 
to 120,000,000/.; of which the sum 
borrowed was 40,000,000/, and the 
country incurred a new debt of 
71,000,000/,, and became subject to 
2,577 ,000/, annual taxes, to pay the in- 
terest. It was, perhaps, unavoidable. 

For 1816, which may be termed the 
winding-up of the war, some excuse 
may likewise be made: the expenditure, 
however, it is proper to notice. The 
charges were— 

For Army and Extraordinaries 10,564,070 
Navy ececece see eeeeeeseseees§ 9454440 


1,696,185 


CosGROMlSc cccccoccoccoccecs 
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2,500,000 
945,491 


Miscellaneous Services ++++++ 
Due to East India Company-- 





Total--++++ 25,140,186 

Separate charges for England— 
Loyalty Loan +++ 1,024,765 
Silver Coinage ---- 500,000 
Exchequer Bills paid 1,500,000 
Interest and Sinking 

Fund of Exche- 

quer Bills «+++-+ 2,260,000 





5,284,768 


30,474,951 
Deduct for the share of Ireland 3,145,656 


Charge for Great Britain «+++ 27,279,295 





Now let us see what the minister had 
to answer this— 





Malt, and other Annual Taxes 35,000,006 
Sinking Fund eeceseeseeeees 5,000,000 
Excise Duties, continued +--+ 3,500,000 
Lotterys+ercecsccesseeccces 200,000 
Surplus of Grants, 1815++++++ 5,663,755 
Unclaimed Dividends «+++++ (301,316 

Unapplied Money in the Ex- 
chequer coer ceccceccccccs 140,000 
Exchequer Billse++++s+eeeee 2,500,000 
18,305,071 


OR ED 

Here we see a deficiency of ninc 
millions; and of the above it may be 
observed, that the 3,500,000/. excise 
duties continued, were a part of the 
war-taxes, which ought to have been 
abandoned on the peace ; that the sur- 
plus of grants and unclaimed dividends 
cannot be looked for again; and that 
the 2,500,000/7. exchequer bills was to 
pay off the 2,500,000/. exchequer bills, 
mentioned above as miscellaneous scr- 
vices. So that, in fact, with all these 
advantages, the nation was obliged to 
borrow nine millions of the Bank of 
Kugland ; and which increased the issue 
of Exchequer Bills to that amount. 

I am well aware that, in war time, 
the minister cannot control the war 
expenditure, as many very large heads 
of charges are paid for in foreign parts: 
but, in time of peace, that is essentially 
altered; and the minister may, if he will, 
and it is his bounden duty so to do, 
bring his expenditure within his income. 
The first thing, therefore, to be inquired 
into is, what the income of this country 
has been for 1816 and 1817,—for which 
we have the accounts now before us; 
and from thence conjecture what it is 
likely to produce hereafter, ‘Tio come 
at this, we must now proceed to the 
expenditure and iucome of 1817. 
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Of certain mcome, I find only to 


‘pend on— 
pee Malt Duty «s+e+s+ess 3,000,000 
Excise War Taxes «eeesseees 3,500,000 





6,500,000 





The Consolidated Fund, by the ac- 
sounts lately laid before the House of 
Commons, was deficient for the year 
1817; therefore not noticed. ' 

Let us now turn to the expenditure, 

which I will exhibit from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s own state- 
ment, and which agrees nearly with the 
estimate of the Committee of Finance 
of the House of Commons :— 
Votes for the Army -++++++e£9,080,000 
Navy ee eereseeseeeeseeeeoeeres 6,000,000 
Ordnance eceeeecsersececres 1,216,500 
Miscellaneous eereaececceess 1,700,000 
Interest on Exchequer Bilts .. 2,250,000 
Navy Debt paid off, and other 

Charges, which the Minister 

said will not occur againes++ 1,906,508 


22,132,808 





Which the minister thought proper to 
provide for as under :— 
Annual Duty on Malt, &c. ++ £3,000,000 


Surplus Consolidated Fund -- 1,225,978 
Excise Daties continued «+++ 1,300,000 
Arrears of Property-tax «+++ = 1,500,000 


Surplus of Grants eeessesses 1,840,406 


Lotteries eeeeeeeeeeseeeSesee 236,750 
Old Stores .cc+eeee eceeeeee 400,000 
Voluntary Contributions »-++« 70,000 


Raised by Exchequer and 
Other Bills ceccscscccccese 12,538,100 





22,112,100 
£9,000 ,000 
5,600,000 Irish Treasury Bills. 
ees 
12,600,000 


_ By this we sce that, exclusive of the 
aids, by arrears of Property-tax, Surplus 


of Grants, &e. there is still a deficiency 


of 9,000,000/.; which was made good 
by Exchequer Bills, and increased that 
debt. No addition had, it is true, been 
made to the funded national debt in 
these two years, 

By the act for the union of the two 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, 
it is arranged that, from the Ist of 

anuary, 1817, the finance accounts of 
the two countries should be consoli- 
dated; and, to do this with the greater 
solemnity, a committee of the House of 

ommons Was appointed to report on 
the subject. This report has been 
“ome time before the public, and very 
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properly includes every source of income 
and expenditure mixed with the income 
of Ireland, which had hitherto been 
kept separate. This committee called 
for various aecounts of the receipts of 
customs, excise, stamps, post-oflice, 
assessed-taxes, and other branches of 
the revenue; and they fownd that the 
greatest receipt of taxes was in 1815, 
and the least in 1816; and from these 
two they formed an intermediate csti- 


mate of receipts, as under :— 

Great Britain, lreland. 
Customs.+++++++ £9,340,657 £1,725,959 
Excise «++ +++++0e22,591,364 864.898 
Assessed ‘Taxes ++ 7,136,864 § 2,864, 





Stamps -eeesee 6,132,080 518,803 
Post Office «+-+ee 1,485,500 78,730 
Small sums +--+ +++ 245,000 200,000 
46,931,465 5,388,390 
AddTrishRevenne —’ 
reducedfromCure 


rencytoSterling 4,973,829 
Old Stores and 


Lottery +++++2  ¢00,000 





52,505,364 

This was rather a bold estimate; 
however, it may be confessed, that the 
return of the revenue, in the finance 
accounts of 1817, has nearly justified 
their expectation. I must, therefore, 
now turn to their estimate of expen- 
diture; and we shall then see how 
one account tallies with the other, and 
what is our real situation. 

The statement of the Finance Come 
mittee is as under :-— 
For Army, including Extraor- 

dinaries eeoeceeeeesseeaeeees 8,500,000 
Navy eeceeseeeeeeeeseseseeee 6,000,000 
Ordnance eccecesccccccccses 1,150,000 
Miscellaneous «+++.ceeee++e* 1,700,000 
Interest and Sinking Fund on 

Exchequer Bills «+seseeee 2,930,000 





19,580,000 

Interest on National Debt pay- 
able to the Public --+++++++ 28,757,093 
Sinking Fund and Interest -- 14,724,614 
Civil List, England and Ireland 1,335,692 





Pensions and other Chargese+++ 779,657 

Interest on Treasury Bills of 
Treland «+ ccccrsccereccece 93,654 
Russian Loan o++esecccceses 121,965 
65,316,675 


Deduct expected Incomeeess+ 52,505,564 





Deficit-+++++ 12,811,511 

How this is to be made up is another 
question. It has often been proposed to 
take the Sinking I'und; but this the 
minister rejects, and in this he is cers 
tainly 
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war. It is a matter of great import- 
ance ; for, on a judicious managemcnt 
of our finances, our ability to pay our 
creditors, our ability to mcet a future 
war, and perhaps our very existence, 
depends. 

Before I proceed to this subject, I 
will make a few remarks on what has 
been said ; and I assert, that the income 
of the country can by no means be in- 
creased, but by new taxes; for, although 
the revenue may appear to increase 
one year, that always arises from certain 
circumstances within the year; and can- 
not be looked on with any certainty for 
the next. Thus, for instance, in the 
brewery: malt was last year cheap, and 
the brewers bought largely, and brewed 
largely ; Messrs. Barclay’s duties alone 
exceeded any former year of their brew- 
ing very many thousand barrels, and 
other brewers the same. This year 
malt is dear, and we may expect a pro- 
portional falling off. ‘The like may be 
said of other articles; for we may be 
assured that the consumption of the 
country one year with another is nearly 
the same. 

With respect to the expenditure, we 
may observe, by the whole tenor of the 
report of the committee of the House of 
Commons, that there is no intention, on 
the part of ministers, to make any essen- 
tial retrenchment, cither in the army, 
the navy, or the civil list; although it is 
in these articles alone that any reduc- 
tion can be made effective, so as to 
reduce the expenses of the nation to a 
par with its income. 

One only source of saving, except 
what I have before noticed, may be 
looked for in the reduction of the in- 
terest of the national debt; that is, such 
part of it as pays the highest rate of 
interest, say the five per cent. annuities. 
Hitherto, the minister docs not seem 
inclined to scize the opportunity which 
now offers, as the rate of interest on 
goverument-sceurities is certainly little 
above four per cent., and affords a fair 
opportunity to effect a very considerable 
saving. 

In my next I shall proceed to shew 
the increase, and probable future in- 


crease or decrease, of the national 
debt. R, 
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tainly supported by so great an autho- 
rity in finance as Mr. ‘Tierney. He may 
be right; but, following up his system, it 
will now be proper to shew how the debt 
of the nation stands, and what increase 
or decrease bas taken place since the 
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For the Monthly Magazine, 
LETTERS written during a FOURTH TouR 
in NORTH WALES; by MISS HUTTON, 
of BENNETT’S-HILL, near BIRMINGHAM, 
LETTER XVI. 
Caernarvon; Aug. 28, 1800. 
My dear brother, 
Ww. are on our fourth equestrian 
expedition into Wales ; intend. 
ing once more to shake hands with the 
mountains, and then take leave of them 
for ever. 

Instead of proceeding up Llangollen 
Vale we crossed the lower end of it, and, 
climbing a steep hill, rode by the park 
of Sir Watkin Williams Wynne to 
Ruabon, a large and pleasant village. 
Three miles farther we came to Wrex- 
ham,—a large town, more English than 
Welsh, with a fine tower stceple to its 
church. The country around is beautiful 
and fertile, rich in verdure, corn, aud 
wood. The mountains were left bebind 
to guard Llangollen Vale. 

Three miles beyond Wrexham, on 
the road to Ruthin, we quitted the swel- 
ling hills and waving grain, for a barren 
cominon and a miserably rugged road. 
A new set of mountains now rose on our 
left, with mines of iron and coal, and the 
necessary apparatus for refining the ore. 
The place is called Minera. We then 
rode between two rows of mountains, 
along a narrow elevated vale, adorned, 
not with yellow wheat, like the rich slopes 
about Wrexham, but with a few scat- 
tered patches of green oats. When one 
enters the region of the mountains, the 
difference is immediate and astonishing. 

At nine miles from Wrexham we 
quitted the Ruthin road, and toiled up 4 
dreary hill on the left, to an inn, where 
we intended to sleep. It is the Cross 
Foxes; but whoever seeks it by that 
tuken will seek in vain; for the foxes, 
instead of giving intelligence at the 
door, are placed over the parlour chim- 
ney; and the house is generally known 
by the name of Tayrn Dowyrch. 

We entered the only parlour, which 
was dark, and supremely dirty. Nobody 
came to disturb us. I proceeded to the 


kitchen, where, in a corner by a roast- 


ing fire, though the beat of the weather 
was insupportable, sat a female Fal- 
staff, the governess of the mansion. 
Neither she or her chair were movea- 
bles from the spot where they were 
fixed; she might have laid her hands 
upon the fire ; but she was skreened from 
a part of its heat by a couple of old pans, 
or pot-lids. This lady received me with 
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all the state of a duchess; and from her 
I learned that she had no meat, no 

orter, no oats, nO straw. I asked if 
she had any beds? she answered, that 
she could make up eighteen. 1 sought 
no further. ‘The maid servant was 
baking thin cakes of flour on an iron 
plate : I desired to have some of them 
buttered ; and, with the addition of three 
successive pints of milk, two glasses of 
brandy, and some lump-sugar, In an old 
broken tea-cup, we made a most de- 
licious repast. I believe we should 
have committed an excess, and indulged 
ourselves With another pint, if we had 
dared to take that liberty ; but, when we 
sent our man out for the last, Mrs. 
Davies had asked him if he thought the 
river ran milk, 

Mrs. Davies had said that fern would 
do for our horses’ litter as well as straw ; 
and I thought bread would be a good 
substitute for oats; I therefore asked 
if they could have a loaf. She an- 
swered, in a very decisive and laconic 
manner, “No!” but she observed that 
they would do very well without. I 
hal not foreseen she had no bread, 
though that was actually the case; and 
our consumption of the cakes had caused 
a famine in the family. 

As the dust in the kitchen was some- 
times removed, and our habits brought 
up more from the parlour than they 
could have found upon the turnpike- 
road; as the kitchen was lighted by a 
blazing fire, and we did not know but 
a solitary candle might be esteemed a 
favour ; and as it was a trouble to get any 
thing where the mistress could not 
move, and the maid could not under- 
stand; we sat an hour, after supper, with 
Mrs. Davies. The woman had been 
handsome, and did not want under- 
standing, and her manner would have 
done honour to an empress. -She- told 
us that she had been afilicted with the 
stone during twenty-nine years; that 
the pain had become intolerable; and 
that, about two years ago, a gentleman 
from London had slept at her house, to 
whom she had mentioned her case. He 
Promised to send her something which 
should cure her, and demanded half a 
ip as the price of his remedy, which 
ae him. A packet of medicives 
Sues after, with directions for 
de — She doubled the dose ; as, 
that nt always did of every thing 
she oe sent her. For five hours 

oan n such exquisite pain that she 

sit her inside, and even her flesh, 
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was being torn to pieces; and she bade 
her maid not Icave her, for she believed 
she should dic. I suppose, if she had 
not been stronger than a horse, she must 
have died. At the end of that time the 
stone came from her, broken into thirteen 
pieces, and weighing, all together, one 
ounce and a quarter. She was then 
easy, and went to bed. A fragment of 
the stone, about the size of'a pea, worked 
out of her loins half-a-year after. She 
has had no return of her complaint ; but 
she was so weakened by the operation 
of the medicine, that she has never been 
able to move since, except twice in the 
twenty-four hours, between her bed and 
her fire. ‘This has made her grow ta 
such an enormous bulk. She sleeps ill; 
but, in remembrance of her former 
sufferings, she blesses God, as she lies 
awake, that she is free from pain; and 
thinks the queen of England is not haps 
pier than she. 

Having listened to the extraordinary 
case of Mrs. Davies, we desired her to 
make out our bill, which she did, with 
chalk, on the table before her, and we 
retired. She and her family (a man and 
woman servant) supped on _ potatoes 
and buttermilk after we had left. 

My bed had red and white checked 
curtains, half way round, and was the 
best of the eighteen; an inferior one 
stood in my room; four, still worse, in 
another room that I saw; and a miser- 
able pallet, in a hole, at the top of the 
stairs. ‘The other eleven remain unac- 
counted for to this hour. 

My dormitory was worthy of 
the other accommodations of 'Tavrn 
Dowyrch: a lumpy ficck-bed, covered 
with a rug; no pillow, and the grease 
of twenty Welsh heads-of-hair marking 
the place where it should have lain. I 
got into it with reluctance; but, either 
finding or fancying that it was damp, 
I stripped it of its dirty linen and slept 
between the blankets; which, for the 
honour of the Welsh, I must say, are 
always clean, and were so in this, the 
dirtiest and poorest of their inns. That 
was more than I could say of myself, 
after passing through the dust of the 
preceding day; but, as only the maid 
was Visib!e in the morning, and I did 
not know what was Welsh for a towel, 
I carried my dirt away with me to 
Ruthin. 

We crossed the Conway at high wa- 
ter, inthe common ferry-boat, incompany 
with our own herses. We were forty- 
three minutes a our passage, eae 
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to a violent storm and a rough sea; 
anfe enough, I suppose, it might be, 
but T liked neither my situation or my 
companions— the four-footed ones I 
mean; for, though Lam fond of them on 
dry land, I did not wish to see them so 
near me on the water. T wrapped my- 
self close in my great coat, however; 
sat on the floor, for the ferry afiords 
nothing like a bench; held down my 
head against the peliing raia and wind; 
and expressed none of my dislikes to 
my fellow-travellers, ‘The horses had 
the same discretion; they trembled and 
aaid nothing; but I believe we were 
equally glad when we set our feet on 
dhe opposite shore. 

We reached Aber, a village situated 

under the mountains, and nine miles 
beyond Conway, while we hoped that 
light enough remained for us to see 
Rhaiader Vawr,—the Great Waterfall ; 
and, that we might lose no part of it, 
we began our walk without entering 
ihe inn, At the entrance of the deep- 
sequestered glen we met a_ person, 
whose appearance announced that he 
could speak English, and we asked him 
how far it was to the water-fall? He 
answered, ** Three miles.” We svon 
afier met another, and we repeated our 
question: “ A great way ;—I am sure 
you cannot see it to-night.” Though a 
little discouraged, we walked on; tiil 
the road, running on the side of a moun- 
tain, and being no longer intended for a 
horse, became so narrow, that it re- 
quired all ny strength of head to pass 
along it. A little higher up was a 
wooden bridge ; but the river was now 
so low, that we crossed it on huge 
stones,—ol! which its bed was full. The 
mountain on the opposite side receded 
so far, as to leave a meadow, consider- 
ably elevated above the river. This 
might be made very fertile, if the hus- 
bandman chose to scatter the manure 
over it which now almost covers the 
wath: but, without this advantage, it 
is beautilul, and is inhabited by a family, 
and a score of black cattle. We saw a 
flock of ten domestic goats come down 
the mountain to be milked; and we 
observed that they stopped at the door 
of a shed used for that purpose,—as a 
horse would have done at the door of 
bis stable, 

Wew alked up the narrow glen ona 
path so little worn by human footsteps, 
that, at times, it was scarcely discerni- 
bic ; till, as nearly as we could compute 
Wie distance, We were two miles and a 


> 
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half from the entrance,—when the broad 
face of a mountain shut it up at the end 
and rendered all farther advance im 
possible. Down a hollow in this moun. 
tain fell the river, from the height, as 
my father conjectured, of two hundred 
feet. ‘There are two falls; the upper 
one sloping and short, the lower per 
pendicular, and ocenpying four-fifths of 
the height. We saw the cascade to the 
ereatest disadvantage ; at a time when 
large streams were diminished, and 
small ones dried up: but even now it 
Was majestic ; not dashing and foaming, 
but falling in an even, placid manner 
down the smooth surface of the rock 
itself had worn, and breaking and 
sprinkling over every inequality it had 
not been able to subdue. 

I could have spent a day in this soli- 
tary gien, with such a magnificent 
object before me, without knowing how 
the hours had passed; but day was 
almost gone, and we did not wish that 
night should overtake us here. We 
walked back with hasty steps, till we 
reached the bridge, which was formed 
of two thin poles laid across the river, 
with the ends resting on piles of stones; 
across these were laid, at intervals, 
small narrow planks; and a third pole 
served as a rail for the hand, [ was 
thankful that a glimpse of light remained 
while we passed the bridge, and the 
mountain-path beyond it,—which was 
so narrow, that I could bardly set my 
two feet abreast, and was obliged to 
hold by the heath and furze to keep 
inyself from falling. It was dark before 
we arrived at Aber; but we were 
charmed with our expedition. 

That persons should marry and die 
among the mountains, as well as i 
crowded towns, is not to be wondered 
at; but there has occurred an anex- 
pected instance of each since last year: 
Richard Williams, the worthy rower ol 
Cwm-y-Glo, has exchanged his owt 
boat for that of Charon, and the lakes of 
Lianberis for the river Styx; and the 
sprightly old hostess of Lianberis, who 
had just English enough to bid us 
welcome, has become a widow, and 18 
married again. Her second husband, 
who had been her former lover, hearing 
ot her lonely situation, brought hts 
horse and pillion, and bore her off ia 
triumph, 

Roads perish as well as men: We 
saw that from Pont Aber Glaslyn te 
‘Tan-y-Bwich at its last gasp. A new 
one has been opened nearer the sea, 
3. where. 
























































where the larger rocks are lessened, 
and the smaller are become extinct. I 
am glad I saw the notorious old 
roughian before his departure. 
i 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR 

MONG the various writers of 

ability who, from time to time, 
through the medium of your journ:l, 
disseminate the fruits of their studies 
and experience, 1 am confident that 
there must be some who have observed 
the contradictory statements and opi- 
nions which have appeared during the 
last twenty years, on the very important 
subject of our national currency. 

As there cannot be conceived a ques- 
tion of greater interest to the public 
than that of settling a standard of value 
relative to our coin; and as the best 
informed and best-intentioned persons 
have differed on the point, whether 
gold or silver ought to be made that 
standard; or, in other words, whether 
silver, to any amount* ought not to be 
made a legal tender in discharge of 
debts; I shall be obliged by your per- 
mitting an old admirer of your useful 
miscellany to solicit such of your cor- 
respondents as may possess competent 
talents and opportunities for the task, 
to favour your readers with their 
opinions on this very important branch 
of political economy. 

JOSEPH ARMSTRONG, 
—_—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

CAUSE of great interest to Dis- 

senters in general came on to be 
heard at the sessions in this city on 
Friday the 31st ult. It was an appeal 
on the part of the trustees of Lendal 
chapel against the poor-rates. It was 
admitted by the court, that, according 
to the opinion of Lord Ellenborough, 
delivered in the case of the King versus 
Agar, in order to render any chapel 
liable to be rated, there must be a 
balance in favour of the trustees arising 
lrom the seat-rents, after all necessary 
expeises are deducted. Upon this 
principle the cause was tried ; but during 
ils progress several items of expendi- 


oan 





me Since this article was forwarded to 
dle oo: we have learned, from the 
a pa that the present govern- 
ordinan aples has recently published an 
and a, fixing silver as the standard ; 
result great public benetit had already 
Mted from this measuré.—EpiToR. 
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ture, such as the insurance-premium, 
oil and candles, the door-keeper’s salary, 
were objected to, and cither wholly or 
in part disallowed; while, on the other 
hand, the coliections were in part ree 
garded as a kind of supplementary seat- 
rent. ‘Thus a profitable occupancy was 
supposed to be proved, and of course the 
rate was confirmed. 

It is obvious to remark, that, as the 
law is now understood in reference to 
the subject of this letter, Dissenters at 
least, under some circumstances, may 
be subjected to a scrutiny not less vex 
atious and mortifying than that which 
attended the late Income-tax; while 
such is the discretionary power lodged 
in the hands of magistrates, that, in 
most cases, if they are at all unfriendly 
to the appellants, to appeal to them can 
be of little use, as it rests entirely with 
them to say what ave, and what are not, 
necessary expenses, in cases in which, 
in general, they are by no means the 
most competent judges. I must con- 
fess to you that I was utterly astonished 
at the denomination given in this case 
to the collections, and at the purpose 
for which they were referred to. My 
acquaintance with Dissenters is not 
trivial, and [ presume I am not mate- 
rially ignorant of their views and prin- 
ciples in general; but I have every 
reason to conclude, that they never 
regard collections in additional seat- 
rents, but always as a free-will offering 
—as an expression of good-will to the 
cause, 

In the present case there are several 
circumstances which render the decision, 
as it respects the appellants, peculiarly 
hard. It appeared in evidence, that the 
people, owing to the pecuniary situ- 
ation of the chapel, not being able to 
provide for a settled pastor of competent 
talents, had prudently availed themselves 
of the friendly disposition of neighbour 
ing ministers towards them, so as to have 
the pulpit supplied at a much easicr ex 
pense than what would uuavoidably have 
been incurred by their haviug a resident 
miuister of adequate abilitics. Itis also 
a fact, though this was unaccountably 
never stated in evidence, that two-thirds 
of the collections alluded to above were 
extraordinary, and were well known, to 
the principal contributors at least, to 
have a special reference to the debt upon 
the chapel. There can be no doubt, 
but for the incumbranee upon the chapel 
these extra collections would never have 
existed. Both these circumstances, 
however, were made to bear agaiust the 
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appellants; the latter by augmenting the 
profits of the chapel, the former by di- 
minishing the expenditure ; so that, in 
the present case, the rate which has 
been thus confirmed is much worse 
than the Income-tax: it is, ov the one 
hand, a tax on cconomy; on the other, 
a tax on liberality; for it isobvious that, 
if the people had furnished themselves 
with a competent minister, or had they 
been so indifferent about the pecuniary 
circumstances of the chapel, or to have 
had no more than the four usual col- 
lections in the year, the building, it is 
probable, could not have been rated. 

Tie terms “ profitable occupancy,” 
and “ beneficial interest,” as applied to 
the trustees of a chapel, known to be 
considerably in debt, 1 must acknow- 
Jedge, sound rather oddly in my ear. In 
propricty of speech, especially under 
those circumstances, trustees can have 
no *“ beneticial interest.” They occupy 
not for themselves, but for the congre- 
gation in general; and any balance, 
arising from the seat-rents, collections, 
&e. and remaining in their hands, or in 
the hands of any individuals upon whom 
the management of the place devolves, 
alter all necessary expenses are de- 
frayed, can be for no other purposes but 
the payment of intcrest aud the liqui- 
dation of debt, 

Iu fine, I trust that the Dissenters in 
gencral will see, from occurrences of 
this kind, the importance of an early 
and united application to Parliament 
upon this subject. Even his majesty’s 
ministers, | should suppose, will per- 
ceive the great imprudenee of making 
another jiavidious distinction between 
their fellow-citizens, especially at a time 
when, by a parliamentary grant, Dis- 
senters are about to contribute their 
quota towards the erection of new 


churches. W. ELLersy. 
York; Aug. 16, 1818, 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


Tis well known that the most va- 
@ luable sort of horses, in the United 
Kingdom, are affected frequently with 
a lameness, especially of the fore-fect, 
called foundered, ‘The expense, on this 
account, to government, in time of w ar, 
is immense; and, at all times, to indi- 
viduals a grievous disappointment, or, 
at least, a pecuniary loss. 


Successful Treatment of Foundered Ilorses. 


[Sept.1, 

Hitherto, all modes of treatment 
have very generally been unavailing, 
An operation, however, has been per. 
formed, at the Veterinary College, by 
the assistant professor, Mr. Sewell, 
which promises to be one of the most 
brilliant discoveries in practice. The 
effect of the operation is immediate, 
and is something like magical. It con- 
sists in dividing the principal trunk 
of the nerves, on each side the pastern 
joint, which enter the foot. But, as 
experience has shown that divided 
nerves do re-unite after a certain time, 
and the lameness of course returns, 
it has been found necessary to cut out 
a portion of each nerve, at least two 
inches in length. 

In the course of nearly two years, 
several hundred horses have been treat- 
ed by this excision of the nerves, and 
in all with relief, and, except a very few 
instances, been permanently cured, so 
as to. perform the work of post-horses, 
road-horses, &c. as well as formerly. 

An innkeeper, a single stage from 
London, had twelve horses on service 
every day during the late election, 
which had been foundered, but render- 
ed efiective by the above operation. 


ee ' 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

i attention has often been at- 

tracted, when reclining upon the 
grass on a hot summer’s day, by the 
appearance of the air within three or 
four feet of the ground. It has seemed 
to me full of transparent tremulous 
gas, gently agitated by the wind, as 
ascending, and mixing with the atmos- 
pherie air. 

For some years an impression re- 
mained on my mind, that this appear- 
auce was attributable to innumerable 
insects flying near the surface of the 
ground: but I have latterly considered 
it to be caused by some peculiar, un- 
mixed, and simple gas, drawn forth 
by the power of the sun, either from 
the carth, or from the vegetation with 
Which it is covered. : 

Should any of your more scientific 
readers, who may have observed the 
appearance I have thus faintly de- 
scribed, have leisure to give me 1- 
formation on the subject, it would be 
gratifying to an old spenepenen . 


CORNUCOPIA. 
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CORNUCOPIA. 


—<— 

Under this superseriplion it is intended to scalter detached flowers and fruits of Literature, 
similar to those deposited in the first forty Volumes of the Monthly Magazine, with the 
title Port-folio.—Ovid tells us, in his Fuasti, that the she-goat which suckled Jupiter broke 
off one horn against a tree; that his nurse Amalthea picked it up, wreathed it with gare 
lands, filled it with grapes and oranges, and thus presented it to young Jove, who made it 
his favourite play-thing. When he was grown up, and had acquired the dominion of the 
heavens, he remembered his horn of sweetemeats, made a constellation in memory of it, and 
promoted Amalthea to be the Goddess of Plenty, or Fortune, whose symbol it became. 
This horn is called CORNUCOPIA, and ts feigned by the mylhologists incessantly to shed 


a varicty of good things. 


~< 


GREVILLE’S MAXIMS AND CHARACTERS, 
HE following extracts are from a 
book entitled “ Maxims, Characters, 

and Reflections; critical, satirical, and 

moral:” the first edition published abont 
the year 1756. Though a modern work, 
and possessed of very considerable me- 
rit, it is not often to be met with. It 
was written by Mr. Greville, a man of 
rank, fortune, and fashion, It is inte- 
resting, as it gives a picture of the upper 
classes of society in England at that 
period; their dress, manners, and opi- 
nions ; all of which are now very difle- 
rent. The copy from which these 
extracts are taken was purchased at 
the sale of a lyrge library belonging to 

a clergyman, and contains some manu- 

script notes, ang the names of some 

of the characters described by the 
author. We transcribe them from an 

American journal, 


True delicacy, as true generosity, is 
more wounded by an offence from itself, 
(if 1 may be allowed the expression,) than 
to itself, 

The art of making yourself consider- 
able in the great and gay world, is neither 
to be defined nor learned. 

The great fault of the human under- 
standing is not the not going well, but the 
not stopping well. 

Meron* is a man of quality, and, though 
young, has a considerable office in the 
government: he is a member of Parlia- 
ment, and has often distinguished himself 
init. He has —— about three-quarters 
of a good understanding, and—about three- 
quarters of an amiable disposition. ——He 
is noble and generous; but he is not free 
from pride and ostentation. He is deter. 
mined in his party, and resolute in his 
purpose; but then he is obstinate and 
overbearing. As a companion, he is frank 
and agreeable ; but he is supercilious and 











* Charles Townshend. 


contemptuous to his inferiors: nay, as he 
is not very exact, he sometimes mistakes 
those inferiors. He has certainly what 
may pass for eloquence,—a fine choice of 
words, and an agreeable flow; but then he 
wants taste: his subjects are sometimes 
ill-chosen, and his eloquence ill-timed. 
Meron has been known to indulge this 
flow of elocution at social «ntertainments ; 
which, though it may possibly come within 
the circle of taste and propriety in Bri- 
tain, would certainly be thought, every- 
where else, extremely absurd. ‘The habit 
of political business, and political speak- 
ing, has encouraged him to speech it at 
dinners, at suppers; nay, where there were 
women as well as men. Then he will 
sometimes tell you one thing is premature, 
another is what he won’t opiniatre, a third 


_ is something to which the parties will not 


accede, Then he is too apt—and tiat, 
indeed, is hardly consistent with the rest 
of his character, or within the circle of 
Britannic taste—he is too apt to be prolix 
on a trivial uninteresting subject. He is 
circumstantial—I had almost said pathe- 
tic—about the regulation of the last year’s 
opera, or the less interesting concerns of 
a common acquaintance. Meron has 
these excellencies, but he has also these 
imperfections: he seems to have made a 
discovery,—I know not whether you will 
subscribe to it—but he seems to have 
found out, that the common opinion which 
places the beauty of conversation in come 
pressing our thoughts, is a vulgar error; 
and that, on the contrary, they should be 
dilated and spun out. 

Penetration seems a kind of inspira. 
tion ;—it gives me an idea of prophecy.* 

Praxitelest is one of those rare ge- 
niuses which, like some plants, rise, bloom, 
and arrive at perfection, almost at once,— 
though they are of the first class. He had 





* By penetration is meant a naturak 
instinctive sagacity, independent of all 
that can be acquired by study and expe- 
rience : it is a gift of foreseeing, in some 
instances, what shall be ; and, therefore, in 
its nature, as well as in its operations, has 
some remote resemblance to inspiration 
and prophecy. 

t The great W. Pitt. 
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acarce entered the world as a man, before 
he made his way to the top of it: he took 
his seat in Parliament, and he rose up an 
orator; penetration supplied him with all 
the advantages which experience bestows 
pon others. Nature scemed to have 
animated and adorned the wisdom of age 
with all the fire, the gaicty, the Instre of 
youth; and thus,to have produced a being 
of a new species. When he rose up to 
speak, all was silence and expectation : 
nor was this expectation ever disappoint. 
ed; all the beauties of poetry, all the 
delicacy of sentiment, all the strength of 
reason, united in that torrent of eloquence, 
which, as it flowed with irresistible force, 
sparkled with unrivalled lustre; and was 
admired even by those who, having in vain 
opposed its course, were in a moment 
borne down before it. If he was attacked, 
no matter by how many, he not only 
ayoided the weapon of his adversaries, 
but turned the edge of it with double 
force upon themselves,—always directing 
at, with unersing skill, to that part 
where it would most easily enter. It is, 
methinks, dificult to speak of Praxiteles 
Wiihout a metaphor, because common lan- 
guage can buat ill express uncommon 
execilenve ; it may however be said, that 
Praxiteles has the art of uniting the 
elegance of acourstier and the accuracy 
of a scholar with the keenness of a dispu- 
tant, and will pay the politest compliment 
to the person, while he exposes the so- 
phistry of the speaker. Praxiteles has 
such command over elegance, grace, and 
taste, that he has been able to carry them 
even inio a society of politicians, and to 
toach the breasts of those whose imagina- 
tions have wanted vigour to push them 
beyond the frozen virtues of industrious 
regularity, with something of that cle- 
vating dehght, inspired by the striking 
superority which nice discernment and 
true taste cau so ill define, and so well 
conceive. In a word, Praxiteles is in 
every respect truly great: that ambition, 
whieli is in some men so apparently a vice, 
was io him evidently a virtue. It was a 
principle implanted in him by nature, to 
place him in a conspicuous station, that a 
work which did her honour might not be 
hid. 

Some men mistake talking about sense 
for talking sense." 

There is a certain authort who produces 





—-— 


* The man who only relates what he 
bas heard or read, or talks of sensible 
men and sensible books in general terms, 
or of celebrated passages in celebrated 
authors, may talk about sense; but he 
alone, who speaks the sentiments that arise 
from tie force of his owa mind, employed 
upon the subjects beiure him, can talk 
a use. 

+ S. Richardscn. 
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perpetual paradoxes in my mind: I am at 


a loss to decide whether he charms or ° 


offends me most ; whether to call him the 
first of writers, or the last; and this one 
would think a difficulty ‘likewise with 
Other people,—for he has written what 
has had merit enough to get into all 
hands, and defect enough to be flung out 
of all. Itis his great praise, his honour, 
that he is condemned by sensible men, 
aud applanded by weak women; for the 
first aie often as ignorant of the powers of 
the heart, as the last are of those of the 
understanding. He is in many particulars 
the inost minute, fine, delicate observer of 
human nature I ever met with,—the most 
refiued and just in his sentiments; but he 
often carries that refinement into pue- 
rility, and that justness into tastelessness, 
He not only enters upon those beautiful 
and touching distinctions, which the gross 
conceptions of most men are incapable of 
discerning, but be falls also upon all the 
trivial silly circumstances of society, 
which can have attractions only for a 
nursery, ‘This writer possesses infinite 
powers, both of delicacy and reason; but 
he possesses not the jadieions faculty of 
directing those powers,—he is deficient in 
TASTE; hence he is irregular and false in 
his notions of the manners he treats of, 
He plamly shews that he has neither from 
nature nor education the kind of intelli- 
gence which should guide him in the pur- 
suit he attempts. His understanding 
seems to be hampered and confined; it 
wauts enlargement, freedom, or, to say 
allin one word, TASTE. His men of the 
world are strange debauchees ; his women 
ridiculously outrées, both in good and 
bad qualities. Parts there are, not only 
of the most refined, the most elevated, [ 
had almost said the most celestial, deli- 
cacy; but even of gaiety, ease, and 
agreeableness: but you sce plainly that 
the writer is not a master: deficiencies, 
stiffness, improprieties, break in upon you 
at times, and shock you; and you grieve 
that he does not please you more—or less, 

Possession without right is, in most 
cases of property, a much surer title than 
right without possession, Is it not s0, 
also, in most cases of consideration, re- 
spect, and admiration of the world ? 

If you meet young Torismond* at the 
opera, and ask him how he does, he will 
answer you, “lis dam was get by White- 
fuot, his grand-dam by Julins Cesar, his 
great grand-dam by Chimney-sweeper, his 
great great grand-dam by Silly Tom, out 
of the old Mouna batb mare.” Have 
you any running horses to sell? or match? 
—you may do either with young Torls- 
mond, gute upon an agreeable footing ; 
three or four hundred pounds are with him 
us so many farthings. ‘Torismond has 
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* The author, Mr. Greville. _ 
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m fewer racers in his string than 
rte or fourteen,—most of them first- 
formed nags, and all Torismond s intimate 
friends. ‘Torismond is none of your half- 
bred jockeys; he improves in training ; 
and, if he goes on improving till he ts an 
old man, he will certainly be a jockey in 
an exceeding high form. If you meet 
Torismond on the road -- whether on 
horseback or in his chariot, it is all one— 
it will be full gallop : his out-riders indeed 
may be trotting behind,—for they ride 
coach-horses, he drives ranning horses ; 
in order to have a race before his eyes 
wherever he goes. OJ they have all six 
tcon many and many @ king’s plate! You 
ask whither he is going in such a harry? 
What a question!—to see his friends, to be 
sure. And the next day, if you go the 
same road, you will perhaps see him 
coming the same pace back again, after 
havingseen them. You don’t comprehend 
the pleasure resulting from looking at 
beasts?—Well, if you are so dull I cannot 
help it: it will be in vain to recommend to 
you the contemplation of this beantiful 
string; you will never comprehend the 
grace of their jutting walk, the charm of 
their ungain gallop, the delightful whisk of 
a long, ragged, and ugly tail; much less 
the beauty of a horse's stopping-short, bolt- 
ing his tail straight up, and—but it would 
require the pen of a Swift to describe all 
tle delicig of those dear Houylnhnms, 
which that great man had the penetration 
to see, and the taste to enjoy. ‘Torismond 
enjoys them all; and, next to the horses, 
he enjoys their feeder. If you was to 
meet that same feeder and Torismond 
together, they would put you in mind of 
the two kings of Brentford—they always 
whisper—no matter whether any one is 
near, or whether there is any secret, they 
are always cheek-by-jowl—and whisper- 
ing: nay, if there wasa secret, and you 
Were near, and were to listen, you would 
get nothing by it; their language is that 
of a jockey, and you would find it about-as 
intelligible as that of a horse. ‘Torismord 
is anadepft, you see; he is deep in the mys- 
tery,—he is indeed a jockey. You ask 
why he does not rather think of being a 
 sprpem and making a figure in public 
ite? Indeed, I do not know: whether it 
be that he has had any party prejudices, 
orwhatitis, indeed I do not know; but 
he does not think of it. Well then, say 
you, as he is young, some gallantries with 
the fine ladies might be a cleverer employ- 
ment—-Bless me, but suppose he has no 
taste for any of these things! I tell you, 
forismond is a jockey, a very jockey ;and 
fvery tine he wakes out of his sleep, he 
says—‘ Give me another horse.” 

Adrastus* is neither a polished man of 
tle world, nor a scholar ; nay, he has not 
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the smallest pretensions to the character of* 
either; and yet he is often acceptable ta 
both: he is not the least acquainted with 
books, not even those in his own language, 
and he is equally ignorant of the elegan- 
cies of life: his breeding does not extend 
an inch farther than civility ; his dress ig 
always after his own fashion, nor is he less 
singular in his pleasures and tastes; and 
yet there are twenty little things that 
Adrastus understands better than any man, 
and uot one but he will take pleasure ia 
doing for you: do you want to have a car- 
riage made, a landau, or a post-chaise, he 
will order it for you, and it will be made 
just as you wish it ; its fort shall be either 
convenience or jemminess, or a proper 
mixture of both, just as your character re- 
quires it. He will himself see the stuff it 
is made of, and above all he will take care 
you shall not be cheated; he knows every 
particular of every one of the various 
trades the whole must pass through, 
Would you buy two or three horses for 
this post-chaise? he will even do that for 
you; and not a splint, or spavin, or bad 
eye, or old broken knee, or pinch’t foot, or 
low heel, escapes him. He will choose 
any soit of horse equally well, from the 
thorough English black up to the best bred 
bay. Adrastus is the best humour’d fel. 
low in the world, and, however distant 
from every thing that is French, is always 
acceptable to the most fashionable people, 
unless they are very much pinched and 
precise indeed ; nay, he likes the company 
of ladies that are good-humoured and free, 
and will readily make one with them ata 
Vauxhall party, and, when there, will not 
fail to get them the best box, and the best 
things of all sorts; he has but to give Mr, 
Tyers a wink and all is done: they have 
drank many a bowl of punch together, and 
smoaked many a pipe. By the way, do 
you love punch? he’ll get you such rum as 
perhaps you never tasted.— You may send 
Adrastus about at your Vauxhall parties 
like a waiter if you will, he desires no 
better sport; nay, after supper, when the 
chief of the company is gone, he will take 
a French-horn, and, give him a good 
second, he will delight you. If you love 
hunting, he will clang you the hunting 
notes till the gardens rmg again ; you will, 
like Alexander, “ fight all your battles o’er 
again, and slay again the slain.” Howe 
ever, don’t mistake me, Adrastus never in 
his life hunted with a French-lorn, he 
knows things better ; he only practises it 
as a genteel amusement. QO! Adrastus is 
an excellent sportsman in every branch of 
it. But Adrastus is indeed a most general 
man, as far as modern things, mechanical 
things, and uSeful things, go.— Would you 
shew your hounds to a good judge? get 
Adrastus to your kennel; the best shaped 
ones will not escape him; and his hints 
may be worth lisiening to if you want to 
mae 
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make any new crosses : then, if he attends 
you in the field, and you know and love 
the truth, you'll be delighted with Adras- 
tus; lie never rides much, but yet he is 
always first in at the death; you’d swear 
that either he had whispered the fox which 
way to go or the fox him which way he 
intended to go. Adrastus is indeed a most 
manly character; all exercises are fa- 
miliar to him: few men beat him formerly 
ata hop, step, and jump; he now flings a 
cricket-ball with most men, is a tolerable 
back-hand in a tennis-court, and very few 
men indeed excel him at a cudgel. Some 
people of rnuleinstead of taste might object 
to Adrastus as having something odd in 
his appearance, carriage, and dress, and 
not being gentleman-like : but, if you are 
not of the number, you will hold them very 
cheap; nay, it will be that very oddity 
that delights you and makes your connec- 
tion with him more pleasing, as different 
notes of music make more striking con- 
cord than the same. No man makes a 
worse bow than Adrastus, or perhaps 
looks less like a gentleman ; and that is bis 
perfection, His conversation too is like 
no other person's, and yet few other per- 
sons please you as much as Adrastus ; you 
ask me, why ?—ask nature, 

There are men in whom you would spoil 
all by reducing them to what you call regu- 
larity ; they are born and designed to be 
otherwise; and while vulgar eyes look 
upon them, as they do on comets, as 
unnatural and monstrous, those of su- 
perior discernment only admire in both 
the uncommon, yet true, direction of 
pature, 

Clitander seems to have said, or rather 
nature seems to have said to him, “ you 
shall not be old.” He is now three or 
feur and forty, yet he looks like a young 
fellow, and acts like a very young fellow ; 
nay, and what is still move extraordinary, 
acting like a very young fellow becomes 
him. Most men of four and thirty are 
much too old tor him ; he keeps company 
only with very young fellows—like him- 
seit. In one word, not to disguise his cha- 
racter by palliative terms, he is a rake— 
genteel, easy, soft, even modest with 
ladies, he is a reveller and a rake: late 
hours, free living, I confess, are his favour- 
ites; but—I know not how, they scarce 
disgracs him. Brave as Cesar, he is yet 
as peaceable as Fribble; it is almost im- 
possible to quarrel with him. He is 
always good humoured; and the chief, 
almost the only, thing he requires of you is 
to sit op with him. Every one blames 
CUtitunder aloud, and yet tacitly and in- 
veluntarnly absolves him. Nature is too 
Strong for reason, and Clitander forces 
you (unless you are a very dali dog in- 
decd) to smile even while you shake your 
bead at his irregularities. Ay—there he 
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is walking along on the other side of the 
way : yousee his dress is the most careless 
in the world, and yet how elegantly gen. 
teel he is in it! as if he was elegantly 
genteel whetherhe would or no. Whata 
pretty figure too!—its now two o’elock, 
and, depend npon it, he is but just ont of 
his bed, or the round-house., “ Itsa pity, 
however, he does not take to another sort 
ofiife.” That is certain; and who knows, 
when he is a middle-aged man of a hun 
dred, perhaps he will? It is odd; yet this 
very life which you almost approve in 
Clitander, yon despise in Valerius, who is 
near twenty years younger. What think 
you, if Clitander was to cut off his hair, 
wear a tye-wig, and go into the House of 
Commons, would you be charmed with the 
decent dignity of his new character?— 
Clitander is a comet. 

‘The language of Gelon is—* It is—You 
must—I know,” and no man knows less 
than Gelon: the language of Lelius is— 
“It seems—You may—I believe,” and no 
man knows more than Lelius, 

Nothing so different as envy and cone 
tempt; and yet nothing so common as to 
endeavour to persuade others—nay nothing 
so common as really to persuade ourselves 
that we despise those whom we envy. 

**O Tempora! O Mores! O! the profli- 
gacy, the luxury, the venality, of this age!” 
cried the unvenal Misanthes, who sold 
out declamations on virtue, honour, and 
patriotism, for bread and cheese ; and he 
wrote, and wrote, and wrote, till he had 
persuaded himself that all the rants of his 


abusive and injurious pen were precepts of 


equal authority with those of the twelve 
tables: he dealt about him, he thundered 
like a little God of this nether world, and 
allin the cause of greatness of soul. Nay, 
I would not swear that there were not 
certain moments of enthusiastic rapture, 
when he really mistook the elevated situa- 
tion of his garret for a station superior to 
that of the vile nobility whom he so pat- 
ticularly honoured with his distinctions. 
Then there was a certain house, a certain 
rendezvous near the palace, which even 
raised his humoreus contempt,—O! the 
wretches that haunt it are one and all in- 
famous scoundrels, thinks Misanthes ; and 
gives them a sneer, a something of a witty 
stroke of contempt. It happened that a 
certain very profligate frequenter of that 
certain house, a great man, had some 
business with Misanthes, and appointed 
him to attend on the morrow at his hotel. 
At the very moment of appointment, he 
appeared at the noble’s study door—avd 
behold Misanthes!| Have you ever seen 
a dog walk about a room on his hinder 
legs, keeping with difficulty from crawling 
on all four, and still bending forward all 
the way he went? as like as two peas—I 
mean the patriot and the dog, If the 

noble 
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noble spoke, the answer was ready long 
before the question was asked,—and the 
eweetest humility. Did you ever heara 
certain loose, but humorous, French song, 
in which a capuchin friar is supposed to 
dic, and travel to not the most desirable 
of the two other worlds ; where, as soon as 
he arrives, he is accosted by the black 
monarch, with—Capuchin?—Plait il, in 
great humility says the capuchin, —plait il, 
Monsoigneur : 
— Philintus, “What can be the 
meaning of it? ‘tis certainly so—the world 
is not fond of me; and yet God knows I do 
all I can to please every body; I study the 
humour of every body, and endeavour to 
indulge it; L omit no opportunity of doing 
pleasure of service, and yet I see it 
plainly, the world does not like me—its 
very ungrateful though, after all—l)—-n 
the world!—rot me if ever I bestow 
another moment’s attention or thonght 
upon it!” ‘Thus Philintys resolved : from 
that moment every body was delighted 
with him. 

Nothing is astronger proof of the preju- 
dice of education than that men, who are 
born in despotic governments, will stretch 
their imaginations to devise arguments 
against those that are free, since in that 
instance prejudice is stronger even than 
selt-interest. . 

The opinions of men of great abilities 
are respectable before they have given 
their reasons for them, but afterwards they 
are upon a level with the opinions of other 
men; fur they will then depend upon the 
reasons for support, not upon the authority 
of the character. ‘ 

MODERN RELICS. 

Vather G., a Jesuit, expresses himself 
as follows, respecting the treasures of 
art, &c. which have been brought back 
from Paris to the monastery of St. Peter, 
at Erfurt:—* Among the relics are many 
highly valuable, which may be regarded 
as diamouds of the finest. water; as, for 
example, nine of the sculls of the 11,000 
Virgins, a piece of a gown of the Virgin 
Mary, the tuning-hammer belonging to 
David's harp, and many other similar 
treasures ; in comparison with which the 
l'rench contributions are as nothing.” 
TRENCH IDEAS OF ENGLISH COOKERY. 

{nu La Cuisiniere Bourgeoise edition 
of 1816, we find two dishes deno- 
minated English, and undoubtedly cal- 
culated to gratify our countrymen, who 
transport an English appetite to the 
banks of the Seine: these are,— Rosbif 
de mouton @ Anglaise, and rosbif 

agneau ad C Anglaise; that is to say, 
ae beef of mutton, and roast beef of 

amb, in the English manner! We do 
—— it necessary to add the recipes, 
lontuLy Mac. No, 316. 
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assured that no English cook would 
follow them, nor any English gourmand 
discover what was served up to him, 
LAW. 

To him that goes to law nine things 
are requisite :— 

In the first place a good deal of mouey. 

édiy. A good deal of patience, 

3diy. A good cause. 

4thly. A good attorney, 

5Sthly. Good counsel. 

6thly. Good evidence. 

7thly. A good jury. 

Sthly. A good judge. 

And 9thly. Good luck. 


_ TEMPORA MUTANTOR. 

In the seventh century, Theodore, 
archbishop of Canterbury, was ccle- 
brated, through all the western church, 
for writiig a penitential, or treatise to 
direct what penance should be enjoined 
for certain crimes. Among other mat- 
ters, persons newly married were com- 
manded to abstain from entering a 
church for thirty days, and to repent 
for filteen!—Histury of Dissenters, by 
Bogue and Bennet ; vol. 1, p. 15. 

lu the rubric of the Church of Eng- 
land, at the end of the ‘* Form of Soleme 
nization of Matrimony,” as it stands in 
the Prayer Books of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is the following directions:—“ It 
is convenient that the new-married 
persons should receive the Holy Com- 
munion at the time of their marriage, 
or at the first opportunity after their 
marriage.” 

SHOEING HORSES IN WINTER. 

In Canada, where the winter is never 
of a less duration than five months, 
they shoe their horses in the following 
manner, which serves for the whole 
winter:—The smith fixes a small piece 
of steel on the fore-part of each shoe, 
not tempered too hard, which turns up 
about two-eighths of an inch, in the shape 
of a horse’s lancet; the same to the 
hinder part of the shoe, turned up a 
little higher than the _fore-part, teme 
pered in the same manner. In going 
up ahill, the fore-part gives a purchase 
that assists the horse, and in going 
down prevents him sliding forwards, 

JOAN OF ARC. 

An edict of Louis XIII. dated in 
June 1614, decrees, in the tenth article, 
that females, descended from the bro- 
thers of Joan of Arc, shall no longer 
ennoble their husbands. It appears, 
therefore, that her nieces had been ho- 
noured with the singular privilege of 
transitive nobility. | 
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COLLECTIONS FROM AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
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ACCOUNT OF THE CITY-HALL, NEW YORK; BY C. A. BUSBY, ARCHITECT, 
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HE City-Hall of New York is 
| situated at the northern extremity 
or base of a triangular enclosure of four 
acres, called the “* Park.” The east- 
ern and western sides are respectively 
bounded by Chatham-street and Broad- 
way, which here meet in a point near 
Saint Paul’s church. 

The approach from the south along 
Broadway is peculiarly striking. The 
front and west end of tha building pre- 
gent an angular view between the luxu- 
riant foliage of trees surrounding the 
park; while the brilliant whiteness of 
the facade, in contrast with the placid 
verdure of ihe lawn, in front, produces a 
Juminons and erial effect that fascinates 
every spectator. 

The extent of the building, including 
wings at the extremities, (each forty feet 
front, and advancing twenty-five feet,) is 
220 teet—ninety feet is the depth from 
front to rear, exclusive of the projecting 
wings in front. A portion of the centre 
between the wings is raised in a tasteful 
attic one story above the gencral eleva- 
tion, and is crowned by a turret of come 
posite architecture, on whose summit a 
statue of Justice poises her scales 120 
feet above the adjacent arca. 

The central part of this front is also 
distinguished by a portico, elevated on 
a flight of marble steps to the level of 
the principal floor. ‘The north front is 
straight, with a central projection of fif- 
teen feet beyond the gencral line, which 
is also raised by an attic to the height of 
the corresponding part of the principal 
front. 

‘The basement is built of brown stone, 
rusticated, but every other part of the 
principal trout and ends is of white 
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marbie. ‘Ihe first floor is decorated on 
the exterior with alternate pilasters and 
arches, inclosing the windows and sup- 
porting their entablature, the grand en- 
trance being distinguished by a spacious 
areosistyle portico: the whole of the 
Jonic order. The second floor has cor- 
responding compartments in the Corin- 
thian taste, and the additional advantage 
of an extensive balcony, spreading over 
the portico beneath. 

To pronounce this building a perfect 
specimen of architecture, would be to 
bestow upon it a superlative encomium 
surpassing the merit of any existing 
structure. It presents, however, with 
the exception of some minor points, @ 
distinguished specimen of American sci 
ence and taste. It is highly honourable 
to the corporation by which it was pro- 


jected ; and they are entitled to say, in 


the words of Augustus, “we found it of 


brick; we leave it of marble.” 
—_ 
ON STEAM-BOATS. 

(From the Port-Folio of Philadelphia.) 

The low pressure or condensing et 
cine is the invention of Messrs. Boulton 
and Watt of England, and is calculated 
to do its work with a pressure of four 
ponnds on every square inch of the 
boiler, exerted on a piston of very col 
siderable area, 

The high pressure engine is the invel- 
tion of Mr. Oliver Evans of Philadelphia. 
It is calculated to do its work by means 
of steam raised to a pressure of ten at- 
mospheres, or 145 pounds on the square 
inch, exerting its force on a piston ot 
relatively small arca. We call Mr. 
Evans the inventor, though that honour 
has been claimed for Mr, Travetick of 

England, 
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England, because his engine was in use 
in Philadelphia two years before the 
patent of Mr. Travetick, and because he 
has been abie to use a pressure of 145 
pounds per inch; whereas Mr. T ravetich 
has only nsed a pressure of trom forty to 
sixty pounds, and with that he has often 
failed. . 

Both of these engines are capable of 
doing all that is required of them, and 
both may be said to be perfectly safe 
when confined to the limits at which 
their owners profess to work them. 

In applying so powerful an agent as 
steam to mechanical purposes, expe- 
rience alone can point ont what strength 
js necessary for the containing vessels, 
so as to render them safe and free from 
the danger of explosion. ‘The engines 
of Boulton and Watt have now been in 
usefur twenty or thirty years, and Evans's 
for about seventeen. It is presumable, 
therefore, that both have arrived at a 
considerable degree of accuracy in the 
knowledge of adapting the strength of 
the boiler to the pressure, to which it is 
io be subjected. The relative degree of 
safety which has hitherto attended these 
engines may be gathered from what we 
are about to state. 

It is said that explosions have taken 
place on board of six boats in the United 
States carrying low pressure engines: 
viz, The Paragon, Atalanta, Washing- 
ton, Powhatan, Superior, and Raritan, 
by which eighteen persons were killed, 
and thirty-two wounded. On the other 
hand, it is confidently asserted by Mr. 
Evans, that, although he has made about 
two hundred high steam-boilers within 
the last fifteen years, most, or all, of 
which are yet in operation, ro personal 
injury has ever been sustained by the 
explosion of any of them; and that no 
explosion has ever taken place in any of 
tiem similar to those-of low pressure 
engines, by which so many lives have 
been destroyed both in England and 
America, 

The testimony of men of experience 
bothin Magland avd America hasshown, 
that wrought-iron boilers, which when 
hew Were sufficiently strong, after be- 
Coming old and weak have always given 
way by a small rent or fissure, through 
Which the steam escapes, and thereby 
the pressure is gradually taken off with- 
out doing any other mischief. The rea- 
son of this J suppose to be, that iron ex- 
wey fo corrosion always decays irregu- 
— ee that in one place it will become 

Y “in, while an adjoining part will 
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remain almost as thick as it was origi- 
nally. ‘This mode of corrosion is: ex- 
emplified in the chains which are used 
on the stirrers of grain-stills. One part 
will be eaten like a honey-comb, while 
another will be almost eaten off, and a 
third will remain of its original thickness, 
though the whole had been originally 
made out of the same bar of iron. In 
the case of one fissure which we have 
seen in a steam. boiler, the greater cor- 
rosion of one part Was owing to the ac- 
cidental dripping of water on it exter 
nally, and in all probability this may be 
the most frequent vause of the inequality 
of which we are speaking. 

It is admitted that the Constitution, a: 
boat built on the Ohio by Mr. George, 
sou of Oliver Evans, did meet with a 
dreadful accident through the collapsing 
of its fire-flue, by which eleven persons’ 
were killed. Evans's boiler has no fire- 
flue in it, and it was unfortunately with- 
out his approbation that an attempt was 
made to introduce into the high pressure 
engine the weakest part of the other. 
This fire-flue passed through the end of 
the boiler, and was not fastened to it, 
When the pressure of the steam came on 
it, during the first trip of the boat the 
flue was crushed, and the aperture thus 
made between it and the boiler per-. 
mitted a great body of steam to rush 
out; which killed those who were sitting 
at breakfast opposite the end of the 
boiler, But the boiler remained per- 
fectly uninjured. 

Had the engineer kept water enough 
in the boiler to prevent the flue from be- 
coming red-hot and soft, probably it 
would not have given way. But it 
scems to have been an injudicious ex- 
periment to have inseried so weak a part, 
or rather a part so liable to accident, in 
a boiler which was to operate with a 
pressure of 150 pounds. 

A melancholy accident also occurred 
on board of the Norwich packet in 
England. Her boiler was made in the 
form and manner of Evans’s, but the 
cast-iron ends of it were only three- 
fourths ofan inch thick ; whereas Evans’s 
are above two inches. One of these 
weak ends gave way and killed several 
persons on board, while the violence of 
the recoil projected the rest of the boiler 
over the stern of the boat. This was 
Travetick’s engine, calculated to bear 
what is called in England high steam 
of sixty pounds on an inch, but which is 
much nearer to our idea of low steam. 
It is here worthy of remark, that this 
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boiler was Afiy-two inches in diameter, 
whereas that of Evans’s is never more 
than thirty: consequently its end must 
have had anarca three times as great as 
that of Evans's, while it was only one- 
third of its thickness; so that Evans's end 
is nine times as strong as that of the 
Norwich packet's engine. 

Thus it appears that neither of these 
two cases militates against Evans's con- 
struction. We have already stated that 
about 200 of his boilers have been in 
operation for nearly seventeen years 
past, not one of which bas ever exploded 
so astodoany injury. We seem there- 
fore warranted in saying, that experi- 
ence, which alone ought to be our guide 
in this matter, has proved that Evans's 
boilers are strong enough to bear not 
enly the reguiar pressare at which they 
usually work, but also all the acci- 
dental increase of pressure to which 
many, in so great a number, must from 
a great variety of causes have been ex- 
posed. 

Mr. Evans's boiler is made of wrought 
iron a full quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness, of a cylindrical form, aud about 
thirty inches in diameter, with; a cast- 
iron end two and a fourth inches thick, 
Some idea of the pressure which such a 
cylinder would bear may be drawn from 
the following experiments; assuming in 
our calculation that wrought iron is 
stronger than copper, in the proportion 
ef about eighty-four to thirty-seven, 
which has been proved by actual trial. 

A mineral water copper of an oval 
form, the longest diameter of which was 
about thirty inches and the shortest 
about seventeen, the sides of which were 
Jess than one-third of the thickness of 
Evans's boiler, was subjected to a pres- 
sure of sixicen atmospheres, or 232 
pounds on every square inch, which it 
bore without bursting, or even having its 
sides bulged out. 

If the sides of this copper had been 
made of wrought iron and only as thick 
as the copper, it would have borne a 
greater pressure in the proportion of 
eighty-four to thirty-seven, or 333 pounds 
on the inch; and, if the sides had been 
three times as thick as they were, which 
is the proportion of the thickness of 
Evans's boiier to that of the miucral 
Waier copper, they would have sus- 
tained a force of 1599 pounds on the 
inch. Butasthe circumicrence of Evans's 
boiler is greater than that of the other, 
in the proportion of ninety to lifty-oue, 
this sam of 1590 must be diminished in 
Vhatratio; which would show that Lyans’s 
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boiler is capable of bearing a pressure of 
906 pounds on the inch. This is the 
result of a single experiment. But we 
know that in warm weather, for two or 
three years past, weaker coppers than 
the onc here mentioned have been daily 
subjected to a pressure of twelve anda 
half atmospheres or 181 pounds on the 
inch without having experienced any 
accident. ‘The pressure was always 
measured accurately by the sthenometer, 
If we suppose the coppers to have been 
all of equal strength, and_ therefore 
diminish this result of 906 pounds in the 
proportion of 181 to 232, we will then 
have shown by a long course of experi- 
ments that Evans's boiler is capable o 
bearing a pressure of 706 pounds ou the 
inch without explosion. ” 

The size of the furnace on board of 
boats is necessarily limited by the desire 
of saving room, and ought to be only. 
suflicient to hold wood cuough to give 
the requisite degree of heat to the boiler, 
This point is so nicely regulated on board 
of the Etna, a boat worked by Evans's 
engine, that we have becn informed by 
one of the owners, that, on a passage 
from Burlington to Philadelphia, while, 
runuing in opposition to another boat, 
they could not at any time, while the 
boat was under way, raise the pressure 
above 145 pounds on the inch ; although 
the furnace was kept well supplied with 
dry wood. If the furnace were made 
larger and well constructed, no doubt 
the steam could be raised to a much 
bigher point ; but it is not probable that 
any owner will do this contrary to bia 
own interest; and, if he did, he could not 
make it such as to give a pressure, while 
the engine is working, equal to one half 


of what we have shown the high pressure. 


boilers to be capable of bearing. 


The relative advantages and disade' 


vantages of high and low pressure ¢nh- 
gities have been variously stated, and it 
is to be regretted that the interest ot 
the owners is in opposition to a candid 
exposure of facts. We shall state them 
as far as we have been able to obtain 
them, and shall not be ashamed to stand 
corrected if we err in a matter which 
presents so many obstacles to the dis- 
covery of truth. 

A greater degree of safety, which to 
the public is of primary importance, 
seems to have been claimed by the ad- 
vocatesof low pressure engines. But in 
this assumption we have shown that they 
are not warranted by experience; sO 
many of their engines having produced 
fatal accidents; whereas no such occur- 
renee? 
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rence hashappened w ith those of Avans’s, 
which appear to us to be the best of the 
high pressure Kind that has as yet been 
invented. 

“i is stated that the difference in 
weight of the two machines, including 
the whole of their apparatus, together 
with their furnaces, and the necessary 
quantity of water requisite for their 
operations, 1s about twenty tons in 
favour of the high pressure cngincs. 
This, of course, gives the advantage of 
cheapness in the first cost in their fa- 
your, as Well as that of saving freight. 

‘The quantity of fuel consumed is a 
most important item in navigating by 
steam, both en account of the cost, and 
also of the freight in long passages. 
Those who navigate by high steam 
assert that “ their daily consumption in 
passages of five or six hours is about two 
and a half cords, whereas the low pres- 
sure boats use four or five cords under. 
similar circumstances.” ‘This, however, 
is not entirely admitted by their eppo- 
nents. ‘There are two circumstances 
that indicate the advantage on this 
point to be in favour of high steam. In 
the first place, if one engine with its ap- 
pendages be twenty tous heavier than 
the other, it must afford a much greater 
surface by which its heat may be dissi- 
pated, for the whole apparatus must be 
pervaded by the heat. In the second 
place, the elasticity of steam incrcases 
iu a ratio nearly geometrical, while the 
temperature is increasing in arithmetical 
progression, ‘Thus we sce that it re- 
quires but little additional heat to give 
a very superior degree of elasticity. 
This, by the by, is also the reason why a 
weak boiler may be exploded by a sinall 
increase of heat, 

The city of Philadelphia has been 
hitherto supplicd with water by means 
ofa low pressare engine. A high steam 
engine made hy Oliver. Evaiis is now 
substituted in its place, and has been in 
operation a few weeks. It is stated by 
those who conducted the operation, 
during the proof experiments to which 
it was subjected, that the supply of water 
can now be rendered with much greater 
certainty and expedition, and with a 
aaVing, In fucl alone, of seventcen dollars 
per day. 

The experiments with the mineral- 
Water coppers, which we have stated 
alove, Will show how very thin the low 
a boilers may be made, and yet 
€ perlectly safe as long’ as the pressure 
13 ator below four pounds ov an inch. 
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Mr. Evans’s boilers have been shown te 
be perfectly safe at 150. There is then 
nothing necessary to insure the safety of 
the passengers in boats worked by 
either, but to guard against the increase 
of steam beyond its prescribed limits. 
Heretofore this has been attempted by 
loading the safety-valves to a limited 
point, and by a mercurial gauge kept 
fur the use of the workmen. Expe- 
rience has shown that neither of these 
can be relied on, for dreadful accidents 
have occurred when both were in operas 
tion. ‘They are in the hands of the 
workmen, and can be altered so as to 
deceive all other persons on board, 
whenever it is desirable to increase the 
speed against a rival, and whenever, 
through accident or carelessness, the 
safety-valve is left too heavily loaded, 
Another expedient has been proposed, 
which, in conjunction with the safety- 
valve, it is believed would always insure 
the safety of the passengers. ‘This con- 
sists in placing a sthenometer in the 
cabin, which will constantly indicate, to 
every person on board, precisely the 
pressure which is then operating. This 
instrument is formed likea thermometer, 
and was invented by Dr. James S. 
Ewing of this city. The rise of the 
mercury indicates the pressure of the 
steam. The graduations show the nume 
ber of pounds per inch; so that, when the 
mercury rises to four, it indicates that 
the pressure in the boiler is equal to four 
pounds on the square inch, or that which 
should not be exceeded by low pressure 
engines; and, when it rises to 150, it 
shows the pressure to be such as should 
not be excecded by high pressure en- 
gines. Itis so simple, that every person 
on board will readily understand it. 
When such an instrument can be had 
ata trifling expense, the owners of boats 
seem to be under an obligation to fur- 
nish their passengers with the means of 
knowing when their lives are put at 
hazard by the carelessness or mis- 
management of those who conduct the 
boat. Ina case in which such dreadful 
accidents have taken place, and the 
ordinary methods of preventing them 
have failed, common prudence would 
require that every mode of guarding 
against danger should be adopted. ‘The 
sthenometer cannot be altered by the 
boatmen so as to giye a false indication, 
as both the steam-gauge and safety-valve. 
can be. If they donot injure it so as to 
prevent its acting at all, it must give 
the pressure truly. It has been applied 
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toa steam engine of high pressure so as 
to prove its accuracy, and it has been 
used for several years by many persons 
in making mineral waters, where the 
pressure is greater than in high steam 
engines; and, although it has not been 
assisted either by the (sre He or 
salety-valve, so sensible is it to the least 
variation of pressure, and so true its in- 
dications, that no accident has ever hap- 
pened where it was used, while dan- 
gerous and even mortal explosions have 
tuken place every season among those 
who have operated without it. 

From all that has been said, we may 
reasonably conclade, that, if the plan of 
having two safety-valves, and subjecting 
the boilers to occasional trials of their 
strength, as proposed by the councils of 
Philadelphia, be adopted, and a sthe- 
siometer fur the use of the passengers be 
laced in the cabin, steam-boat naviga- 
tion will be rendered as sale as it is 
pleasant. 

—<>—— 
THE FUR TRADE, 

St. Louis, the capital of Missouri 
Territory, ts rapidly increasing in wealth 
and importance. ‘The present popuia- 
tion is estimated at 3600; there are in 
the town upwards of twenty-three com- 
mercial establishments that do business 
ona pretty large scale ; also two bank- 
sum institutions, with a capital of nearly 
one million of dollars, ‘The following 
remarks are extracted from “ The Emi- 
grant,” a paper which hasrecentiy been 
established in St. Louis, by Mr. Ser- 
jeant Hall. 

‘The importance of this trade is ques- 
tioned by none ; but it has hitherto been 
conducted in such a manner, and on so 
sinalla scale, as to yield but little to the 
cuterprize and bardihood of the indi- 
viduals concerned, An attempt to form 
a large company, and invest an ample 
eapital, has, we believe, been formerly 
inace without success, on account of the 
sinalluess of the scale. The subject is 
now in agitation, but we fear too much 
tine will be consumed in deliberation, 
and the great, the all-iimportaut advan- 
tages now within our grasp will be taken 
wom us. Should this be the case, pro- 
perty in this section of country must 
depreciate. Other settlements will be 
formed highup the Missouri, which will 
tue trom us one of the principal articles 
of our trade, and by consequence one of 
tue principal sourees of wealth. 

We do not hesitate to call this trade, 
cor iucted on the extcnsive scale pow 
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contemplated, an all-important object 
for, iu addition to the wealth to be a. 
cumulated from if, itis the only means 
of security from a vexatious and ever. 
lasting Indian warfare. To be satisfied 
of this, we need only recur to the events 
uf the late war. In this direction, it was 
emphatically a war of traders, and so in 
the nature of things it must ever be, 
Small companies, or many individuals 
with distinct and clashing interests, and 
beyond the control of government, em- 
bark in the far trade wherever they ex- 
pect to collect most skins. A _ contest 
arises, and the Indiaus are easily per- 
suaded to waylay and murder the traders 
from whom they receive least advan- 
tage. Added to this, the recent occur- 
rences of the Hudson’s Bay and N.W. 
companies should stimulate capitalists 
to provide for their safety and their in- 
terests in time. ‘The King of England 
and Lord Selkirk are largely concerned 
in the Hudson’s Bay company. The 
latter, finding the N. W. company en- 
gaved in a lucrative fur trade, attacked 
and finally drove them trom their posts 
by forceofarms. ‘The law cannot reach 
him, and, if it could, it would not be put 
ia force. Arrangements are now making 
by these companies to extend their trade 
up the Missouri to the richest hunting 
grounds: and, when our traders resolve, 
as they will at some distant day, to em- 
brace the advantages now within their 
reach, they will have to fight their way 
ino (for they never can fight through) a 
powerful band of British traders and 
Indians. The mortification we shall 
then feel, will not be abated by the re- 
collection that these men are hunting on 
the lands of the United States. 

Our fur trade is at present carried on 
entirely by individuals or small partics. 
It extends on Kanses river to the Kanses 
town, on the La Plate to the Pawnee 
towns on the Missouri, to the mouth of 
White river, or perhaps to the first 
creck west of the mouth. . 

From this ineensiderable trafic, 
the worst part of the country, little 
profit can be derived. Whereas the 
grounds in the west, extending up to 
the White Chapped Mountains, and 
along Jetlerson, Maddison, and Gallatin 
rivers, abound in furs. A large com- 
pany might be formed which would cut 
off and exclude the British traders from 
our grounds ky force if requisite, pre- 
vent them from tampering with the 
Indians, and settle the dispute with 
Selkirk aud the N. W. company in a 
summary 
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summary way. Our fronticr would 
thus be rendered secure ; the savages, 
furmerly employed to murder our citi- 
yens would be attached to our interests, 
and the wealth now carried into Canada 
might be for ever secured to this and the 
neighbouring territories. Funds would 
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not be wanting ; if they could not be pro- 
cured here they might from the east- 
ward, 

This subject is certainly of vital in- 
terest. We shall hereafter call the 
attention of the citizens to its details, 
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Hocek-Tuesday. 
ockrs-lewrspay or Hock-Tues- 
day,— Dies Martis quindenam 
vocant. It was so remarkable a day, 
that formerly rents were reserved pay- 
able thereon, and is now observed by 
ihe corporation of Cambridge. Hock- 
Tuesday money was a duty formerly 
paid to the landlord for giving his tenants 
leave to celebrate that day, on which 
the English conquered and expeiled the 
Danes, being the second ‘Tuesday after 
Easter-week. In an ancient decd in 
the Vetus Registrum of St. Peter's Col- 
lege, in Cambridge, from Walter Brazar 
de pr va Shelford, of a messuage, Xe. in 
Cambridge, to the #riers de Peiitentia 
Jesu, about the end of King Heary HI1.’s 
reign, is this clause:—teddexndo inde 
auiuatin pro nobis et heredibus nestris 
Duo priori et conventui de Bernewell 
duos Denarivs ad unum anw Terminim, 
setlict ad Pascha, et Heggabulun Dui 
Legis tres bolus ad le Hokeday, et nobis 
et HHevedibus nostris unum Clavum Ga- 
riofilicd Natale Dui. What Hegga- 
dulum means is hot mentioned by Jacob 
in his Law Dictionary; but, no doubt, 
these three farthings was the duty above- 
mentioned, paid to the king on Hock- 
Tuesday. Vol, xli. 219. 
Epitaph in Lolworth Church. _ 
Elizabeth Cutts lyeth under this stone, 
Vue best, my dearest wife, my onelie one ; 
The only daughter of her father and 
mother ; 
The only sister of her only brother, 
Unto two husbands she was married ; 
Had Children foure ; but two were buried 
Betore she dyed: by each she left one,— 
by the first a daughter, by the last a 
‘ Sonne, 
Yo sette ferth halfe her worth, all wordes 
are weake, 
If any dare detract, this stone will speake. 
Ohbiit vicesimo die October 1616. 
Cole, xiiv. 144. 
Litter from the Earl of Marchmont to 
Lord Bolingbroke. 
Redbraes Castle, Sept. 20, 1740. 
My Lord,—I have this minote re- 
scived your letter; and, by py brotber’s 


leaving this place to-morrow, I am in- 
clined to reiurn you the thanks of a 
most grateful and afiectionate heart, tor 
the pleasure which your goodness, and 
the instruction of your commu- 
nicate tome. My Lord, it is beyond 
my power to express what I feel, when 
I observe you take every occasion of 
gratifying me, by permitting me to have 
fresh marks of your afiection. It is im- 
possible, 1 think, even for your lordship 
to go beyond this of making me suc- 
ceed Sir Wm. Wyndham. I have 
reaped the fruits of a long life, after a 
short time of labour ja the acquisition of 
iwo such friends. I must only add for 
our lost one, manibus date hla plenis: 
God loug preserve you, my lord, that all 
comfort may not be taken away. 

L have just read a ictter from my Lord 
Chesterfield, pressing me to come to 
town; L have told bim taat I eould be 
of no use; I know I cannot: but they 
all deal in imagination, without, as I 
see, one probable foundation to build 
their hopes on. They have Ieft their 
general, and they are pressing private 
wien. They want advice when they 
have no hand to execute, nor head to 
conduct, the operations. T have told my 
lord that I would, if possible, look ou for 
a month, in obedience to him, who is the 
only hope in this country, but excluded 
from the scene where the action must 
now lic. Wherever I am, my lord, I 
hone to have the pleasure of frequent 
communication with you; and, by that 
means, the advantage of being directed 
by your judgment. My melination 
Jeads me to turn from a scene where I 
can only refresh the memory of what is 
xoue for ever. I know enough of peo- 
ple and things to expect no good, and 
to be sensible I can do none; I cannot 
act, and I have credit with none wno do 
or can act; and this, I think, decides 
that point. ‘Thus far I can practise 
resignation, though I lament and repine 
at the blow which has reduced me to it. 
Your lordship is used to misfortunes, 
and has reasoned yourself into submis- 
sion, 
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sion, but IT have met them in the bloom 
of hopes, and my first trials are the 
greatest bitternesses of life. I have but 
one way to supply them; and I may 
rejoice that itis open to me,—the enjoy- 
ment of your friendship, and those I 
owe to you. The public prosperity will 
enliven that joy, should we see any arise 
from so unhappy a conjuncture, The 
spirit, particularly in this country, is very 
high: all the principal men are united, 
and, no doubt, the effort will be great; 
but, when it is considered in whose hands 
the direction of that smrit now necessarily 
falls, the raisiug of an insolent hungry 
tyrantis more to be dreaded than any good 
order to be expected. ‘This is the most 
obvious appearance, at least to me at 
this distance. Itis, therefore, not to be 
wondered, if Fturn my eyes from sucha 
scene. [ hope to have some private en- 
joyment in your friendship, Iam sure 
that alone can supply the loss I have 
suffered, 

Permit me, my lord,tooffer my respects 
to my lady, and to those worthy friends 
who partake and amuse your hours and 
company. 

Believe me to be, my lord, with the 
most sincere respect, and the strictest 
truth, the most obliged and the most 
faithful servant, yours, 


MARCHMONT. 
Bibl. Bireh 41. 
Distich on two Deans of Ely. 

The tents of the Dean and Chapter 
of Ely paid, and still pay, a sum of 
moncy, to every new dean, under the 
name of recognition money. ‘The tol- 
lowing distich was made by ene of the 
Fen Men upon the death of a very fat 
dean, who held the deanery but a very 
short time, and was succceded by avery 
Jean ove :— 

The devil took our dean, and pick’d his 
bones clean, 

Then put him on a beard, and sent him us 
azain. 

Dr. Frankland, master of Sydney 
College, and Dean of Ely for about a 
twelvemonth, was a very fat, jolly, and 
sosy-cumplexioned, man, like his son; 
he was succeeded at Ely in 1730, by 
that weasel-faced, and black, swartby- 
eomplexioned, Frenchman, Dr, Peter 
Allix, who held it thirty years, 

Cole's MSS. xxxi. p. 221. 
@ Parody on the Vicar of Bray, by 

7. Dampier, fellow of King’s College, 
end now (1763) D.D. and undex- 

master of Eton School. 

In Charles the Secoud’s merry days 


Vor drumken irolics noted, , 


The British Museum. 
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A lover of cabals I was, 
And so much drink I toped. 
Unto my flock I daily preached, 
Wine was by God's command, Bir; 
And damn’d was he who did refuse, 
As !ong as he could stand, sir. 
CHORUS. 
And this is law, I will maintain 
Unto my dying day, sir ; 
That, whatsoever king shall reign, 
Til drink my gallon a-day, sir. 
When James the Second gain’d the throne, 
He strove to stand alone, sir ; 
But soon he got so wond’rous drunk, 
He tumbled from the throne, sir. 
Next morning, looking woeful pale, 
Tie crop-sick fool away run; 
And sneak’d to Rome, where wicked 
priests 
Deuy the cup to lay-men. 
And this ts law, &e. 


When JVill the tippling Du/chman sav'd 

Our spirits all from sinking, 

We chose him king o” the cups, and had 

Full biberty of dyinking. 

Vili play’d such hardy pranks, some 

thought 

He beid predestination ; 

They kuew not that all tippling hearts 

Can feel no trepidation. 

And this is law, &e. 
When brandy Nan became our queen, 

’Twas all a drunken story ; 

From morn to night I drank and smoh’d, 

And so was thought a Tory. 

Erimfull ef wine, all suber folk 

We damned, and moderation, 

And for right Nantes we pawn'd to Franee 

Our goods and seputation. 

And this is law, &c. 
When George in pudding-time came 0’cr, 

We took a resclation 
To stick to honest port once more, 

And save our constitution. 

So now, thank God, we shall do well, 

For George, in his great wisdom, 

Has, to secure us port cnough, 

Scut out his fleet to Lisbon. 

And this is law, &e. , 
Cole’s MSS. XXX1 

Popish .and Protestant Bishops 

contrasted, 

The date of this, and many other 
deeds, shews the vigilancy and care 
Which this Popish bishop (John, bishop 
of Lincoln in 1852), in the times of 1g- 
norance and superstition, as it is now 
always styled, had of his flock and 
diocese. I will almost venture to affirm, 
even at this time of day, in the splen- 
dour of science and knowledge, that 
the bishops, even in a tottering church, 
surrounded by enemies of every deno- 
mination, both within and without ber 
pale, are more haughty, stil, proads 
. ant 
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1818] . 
and insulting to their inferior clergy, 
whom they keep ata rreater distance, 
reside less in their dioceses, take less 


care of discipline and good manners, 
and mind scraping up of fortunes for 
their families more than ever they did 
in those times, which, laughably enough, 
ihey aflect to call times of Popish ivno- 
rauce. It is, as it always has through 
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life, consistently, from eighteen years 
of age, been a question with me, whe- 
ther this ignorance is not better than 
the so much-vaunted science,—espe- 
cially as we see such fatal consequences 
attending it. I here speak as a Chris- 
tian. If that obstruction was removed, 
the question would bear another aspect, 
Win. Cole, Aug. 7, 1772. 
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<a 


SONNET. 
® Crest le ambeaw divin, le feu saint et sacre.” 


| ENVY not the man who sees 
With stoic sense a woman’s form; 
Whose gaze, just like a passing oreeze, 
Roves o’er the sweets that ne’er can charm, 


To me no sight on earth appears 
So moving as a woman’s eye 5 

I Jove the gem bedew d with tears, 
I love it when its source is dry: 


Or when it shines with rapture bright, 
And -parkling like the ev’ning star 5 
Or when it yields a soiter light, 
Like that I felt from fair Dunbar. 


And when Earth’s biightest days are past, 
And Nature gently dims the scene, 

On woman’s eye I'l] look the last,— 
My star of hope where’er i’ve been. 


T. B. 


eee 


ADVICE TO A LADY. 


H! gentle Owen, use thy prime, 

Betore that face is rohb’d by Time; 
While on thy cheek the rose is blown, 
And ev’ry youthful grace is known, 
Of Cupid’s easy charm approve, 
And now, in time, submit to love. 
Trust not thy glass, which may persuade 
That beauty lives, and ne’er will fade: 
’Tis falsey—those wanton curls will fail, 
That rosy colour yield to pale. 
He wise, and use those graceful charms, 
Nor coyly shun thy lover’s arms ; 
Lest, when too late, you say, I love,— 
But where are now my charms to move ?- 
Alas! they're fled: this face, these eyes, 
Which once could please, they now despise. 
Al! why did I their loves disdain, 
And trust too much on beauty’s reign ? 

——f 
ON DEATH. 


TYRANT Death! thou fierce destruc- 
: _ tive foe! 
Thou king of terrors ! source of all our woe! 
With stiides gigantic o’er th’ astonish’d 
word. 


Tn wild affright by thy sad presence hurl’d ; 
Weeping along with vengetul furious force, 
war never tarriest in thy dreadful course ; 
Both Powon’d Cart, unerring in thine aim, 
‘ 'riend and foe to thee alile the same 3 
Ou sinkk’st at once the coward and the 
rave, 
The “an the poor, the soy’reign, and the 
lave, 


Moxtucy Mag. No. 316, 


And now, on thy pale livid horse thou’rt 
secn, 
In horrid grandeur and terrific mien, 
Consiguing thousands to the silent grave, 
Without one frieudly pitying hand to saves 
A tow’ring ghastly spectre, hurrying on 
With rapid spced,—a living skeleton ! 
Clad in a sable robe, which streams behind, 
Like a black meteor to the troubled wind ;* 
Thy head with coronet horrific crown’d, 
Thy brows with sad funereal cypress bound ; 
Thy horse advancing with unbrid'ed rein, 
And all Death’s hell-hounds toilowing in thy 
trainy— 
Wild fantasies, strange forms, and flames of 
fire, 
Fierce dragons, scorpions, and chimeras dire ; 
Loud piercing shrieks, and dismal sights of 
woe, 
Which lucid glimmering twilight serves to 
shew 5 
Portending woe, and misery, and death, 
A quick surrender of our fleeting breath. 
Then cloth’d in terrors, on the mighty wind 
Advancing fierce, with fury unconfin’d, 
O’er earth thy rapid course thou dost pursue, 
Affrighted nations sicken at the view, 
And, humbly bending, with submissive awe, 
In vain thy help and pitying aid implore. 
Thou com’st in various forms,—sometimes a$ 
war, 
With wounds, death, carnage, horror, in thy 
rear. 
A dreadful pestilence, with flaming brand, 
Or raging plague, depopulates the land, 
But dreadful as thou art, and fierce thy rage, 
A thousand terrors kuman pains assuage: 
Thé good, extended on the bed of death, 
Cheer{ul resign to thee their flying breath ; 
And, unappall’d, they only view in thee, 
Th’ appointed messenger of Heaven’s decree. 
TYRO, 
—~<z— 
SONNET, 
TO HOPE. 


Wyipst the dire conflicts which have 
a¥3 wrung my soul, 
When all around was drear, and fell Dee 
spair, 
More hideous painted the gaunt form of 
Care,— 


Thou hast appear’d, and brimm’d the fragrant 


bow], 
Which cheer’d my heart, and made Iife’s 
current roll 





* Gray’s Bard. 
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Lib. ee amt More equable and clear. O goddess fair 

: ar ff Let not dark fear my mental pow’rs 
bat Biuas ahh} impair ; 

ae. Bie 


Nor act precipitous urge me to the goal 

Of life, ere Nature calls. Still be my friend ; 

Amidst the briery paths bid roses rise ; 

And, when my bosom tort’ring sorrows rend, 
Wipe with thy balmy hand my tearful eyes, 

By thee sustain’d, shall | resign my breath, 

And smile serenely ‘neath the grasp cy 

Ss. 


—TEBo 


A SPANISH 'TALF. 


"PHE crimson rose had lost its bloom, 
And gone were Summer’s laughing train 5 
The woods had don’d their sullen glooin, 
*Gainst Winter’s stern and blustering reign : 
When, as the lamp of Day declin’d, 
Was heard the boisterous northern wind, 
Loud howling through the steep ravines, 
That mark Iberia’s magic scenes ; 
Romantic land, O! who would deem, 
nb y ’ Midst blessings thus profusely given, 
( Thy bigot, priesi-rcde, sons could teem 
With every folly under Heaven. 
But to my tale: —’twas on this night, 
: Thus struggling with the golden light, 
i Three brethren of that church, whose hope 
: Rests sure on Peter and the Pope, 
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Whilst the Jast beams of quivering light 

** Were yielding to the mourner night; 

And every sweeping, howling, blast, 

Seem’d more tempestuous than the last, 

“© Ave Maria!’’ the abbot cried, 

“«* What noise was that on the mountain’s side? 

Methought I heard a whistle shrill.’ 

‘**'Twas but the blast along the hill; 

Elis brethren said, ** Hush! all is still.”? 

**No! there again, more near, and see, 

What forms are those beneath that tree? 

© Father Benedicite !’” 

In vain the trembling abbot pray’d, 

And vain the vows his brethren made,— 

For the bandits rush’d from the mountais 
down, 

With hearts as cold as the mountain's stone: 

All red and bickering was the light 

‘That their torches gave to the stormy night; 

And grim, beneath the dusky glare, 

Shew'd the fierce forms that gather’d there, 

Fain would the abbot, convuls’d with fear, 

Have given the lass he lov’d so dear; 

And well, I guess, a rich divine, 

Feels loath his blessings to resign: 

But glad he’d have parted with bonny Annette, 

With her teeth of pearl, and her hair of jet, 

Her pouting lips, and her laughing eyes, 

‘To robbers or devils (no paltry prize) ; 

To have and to hold, for aye and aye, 




















i Pursued, in merry guise, their way, So he were safe in his own abbey. & 
! . O’er the rough mountains of Biscay, ( To be continued.) 
h The first (whose bulk and lordly gait cunt 
: ‘) ; , Were heralds of his lofty state, PAPAL IN DULGENCES. 
if Full many a mile before, ) : hold 
i ot Jn Pampeluna proudly bore, EF Rome can pardon sins, as rong st m 
al An abbot’s rich and ample sway ; And if those pardons can be bought an 
; ' His portly size, his bearing, teil, ’ sold,— ‘a 
tet He cast tot proffer’d good away,— It is no sin to adore and worship gold. 
SHY But used those gifts of Fortune well, If they can purchase pardons with a sum, 
By men ycleped the temporal. For sins they may commit in time to come, 
His brethren, two, behind him came, And for sins past,—=’tis very well for Rome. 
ea poe pera sey oh tg the same, At this rate they are happiest who have most, 
Le ' but little boots it us to know, a aaa de poenae a a 
T b Whence came these three, or where they go ; Alas! mg or fall lest 
Lt a Suffice to tell, they then did ride : Alas ! the poor (all that are so) are lost. me 
bh Adown a mountain’s rugged side ; Whence came this knack? or where did it 
[ : Al Above the path huge cork-trees threw . begin ? _— 
[eat a Pheir giant arms amid the dew, What author have they ? or who brought om 
OPT a! That wreathed around the mountain’s brow, Did Christ e’er keep a custom-house for 610 
’ 1) rushing, sought the vales below ; Some subtle devil, without more ado, 
ba nte | Vo eithe t hand were closing fast Did certainly this sly invention brew, 
; Bite The cliffs, precipitous and vast: Ho gull thei of their souls and money toes 
’ : : re. ‘ °c. 
b hee PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 
} ; my _ ; . —— 
. i o Mr. PETER if \MELIN, of a Ibany- or composition, which may be applied 
t : lace, Kent Road, Surrey; for ae inthe formation or making of ornaments 
7 Improvement or Lmprovenr ms owt and staiucs, and of bricks, or an Im 
the necking of a Cement or Coniposiiion tation of bricks, tiles, and stones, and 
Jor Ornaments and Statues, and jor : i 


" , oOo . Hare P nee Le 7 
making artifical Bricks, or an Iimi- 
tation of Bricks, Tiles, and Siunes, 
and joining and cementing the sare 
. ? 
. and evectiung, covering 
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and corctirg, 
> . . , - 
Butldings internally and externally. 


. . . 4 
\} R. HAMetiN’s very useful inven. 


iow Consists ia making a cement 








joining and cemcuting the same, and 10 
ercetiig, eovering, and decorating, baild- 
igs internally and externally; and the 
suid cement or composition may be 
mixed and moulded upon any sort of 
niatcrials, and whole and entire eree 
tions and substances may be worke 
aud moulded therewith. 

The 
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‘The cement consists in a mixture of 
earths and other substances that are 
jnsoluble in water, or nearly so, either 
in their natural state, or such as have 
heen manufactured, as earthen-ware, 
porcelain, and sueh like substances ; 
but Mr. H. says, he prefers those carths 
that, either in their natural or manu- 
factured state, are the least soluble in 
water, and have, when pulverised or 
reduced toa powder, the least colour. 
‘ro the earth or earihs, as before named, 
either in their natural or manufactured 
state, and so pulverised, he adds a 
quantity of each of the oxyds of lead, 
as litharge, grey oxyd, and minium, 
reduced or grouud to a fine powder, and 
to the whole of the above-named sub- 
stances a quantity of pulverised glass 
or flint stone. These various earths, 
oxyds, and glass or flint-stone, reduced 
toa pulverised state, in proper and due 
proportions, and being mixed with a 
proper and duc proportion of vegetable 
oi!, as hercinaiter named, form and 
make a composilion or cement, whici, 
hy contact or exposure to the atmos- 
phere, hardens and forms an impe- 
netrable and impervious coating or 
eovering, resembling Portland or other 
stones. 

The cement or composition is com- 
posed in the following manner and 
proportions.—VFo any given weight of 
the earth or earths, commonly called 
pit-sand, river-sand, rock-sand, or any 
ether sand of the same or the like 
nature, or pulverised carthen-ware or 
porcelain, Mir. Hl. adds two-thirds of 
sich given weight of the earth or earths, 
tomonly called Portiand-stone, Bath- 
Stove, or any other stone, of the same 
or the like natare pulverised. ‘To every 
five hundred and sixty pounds weight 
ot these earths, so prepared, he adds 
forty pounds weight of litharge, pre- 
pared as before described; and, with the 
last mentioned given weights, he com- 
hines two pounds weight of pulverised 
glass or flint stone. He then joins to 
this mixture one pound weight of mi- 
bum and two pounds weight of grey 
oxyd of lead, 

_ this compound of earths, oxyd, and 
S'aSs Or fiint-stone, he puts into a circular 
or other proper machine, that will, by 
ne rotatory or other motion, mix them 
well. And their proper intermixture 
rm he ascertained by the shade or 
our, Which should appear of one even 
ticdiet aes page or hue; but — 
payin war or colour may be given by 

sees section of earths, or by ad- 
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ding a small quantity of vegetable, 
mineral, or other colouring matter. 

This composition being thus mixed, 
he passes the same through a wire sieve, 
or dressing machine, of such a fineness 
or mash as may be requisite for the 
purposes it is intended for, preferring a 
fine sicve, mash, or wire-work, when the 
composition is to be used for works that 
require a fine smooth or even surface. 
‘The composition, thus formed and 
mixed, is a fine and dry powder, and 
may be kept open in bulk or in casks 
for any length of time, without dete- 
rioration., ; 

When this composition is intended to 
be made into cement, for any of the 
purposes described, it is spread upon 
a board or platform, or mixed in a 
trough ; and to every six hundred and 
five pounds weight of the composition 
are added five yallons of vegetable oil, as 
liseed-oil, wainut-oil, or pink-oil. The 
composition is then mixed in a similar 
way to that of mortar, and is afterwards 
subjected to a gentle pressure, by tread- 
ing upon it; and this operation is 
continued until it acquires the appear- 
ance of moistened sand. ‘The mixture, 
being thus composed, is a cement fit 
and applicable to the enumerated pur- 
poses. It is requisite to observe, that 
this cement should be used the same day 
the oil is added, otherwise it will fix or 
set into a solid substance, and be unfit 
fur use. 

When the cement is to be used or 
applied to the making of decorations, 
ornaments, and statues, or 
bricks, or an imitation of bricks, tiles, 
and stones, running or casting moulds, 
prepared, suited, and applicable for the 
purposes for which they are intended, 
are made use of. The moulds for 
making ornaments, statues, or other 
fancy works, are prepared and made of 
eypsuin, or plaster of Paris, or seasoned 
or dry wood, and must be prepared by 
rubbing the internal parts well with raw 
linseed-oil, until they are brought to a 
dry, smooth, and polished surface, to 
prevent adhesion; and, in some instances, 
to obtain a more perfect, dry, smooth, 
aud polished surface; pulverised plume 
bago is used. ITuall cases it is requisite 
to detach or remove, with convenient 
speed, the mould from the body of the 
cement or composition to which it is 
intended to give form. The statue, 
ornament, bricks, tiles, and stones, or 
the imitations of all or either of them 
thus formed, must be removed with 
care, and placed upon a bene’ or plat 
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form, which must be previously covered 
with fine dry sand, to prevent adhesion. 
And, in some cases, for statues and 
ornaments, a bed of fine dry sand is 
necessary to receive them, where they 
must remain, in both cases, for the 
purpose of setting, for twenty-four 
hours, or a longer period, according to 
the temperature to which they are e¢x- 
posed. When it is applied for the pur- 

se of cementing and joining of bricks, 
tiles, stones, and other substances, the 
surfaces, to which the cement cr com- 
position is to be applied, are prepared 
by brushing and cleaning them from 
dust and all loose matter; the said sur- 
faces are then covered with boiled lin- 
seed-oil, with a brush, as in painting. 
This application of the boiled linseed- 
oil prevents the too rapid absorption of 
the oil employed cr mixed with the 
cement or composition, <A thin coating 
of the cement is then applied between 
the two bodies to be joined. 

When the cement is applied for the 
purpose of covering buildings intended 
to resemble stone, the surface of the 
buiidings is washed with oil, The ce- 
ment is then applied of the thickness 
of a quarter of an inch, or any greater 
thickness, according to the nature of 
the work, joint, or stone, it is intended 
to resemble, It is requisite to observe, 
that when a joint, intended to resemble 
a plain stone joint, is to be made upon 
the surface of the cement or composi- 
tion, the cement or composition must 
be partly set or hardened previously 
to the impression of the joint upon its 
surtace, and the joint is made by a rule 
and steel jointer. When the cement is 
used for the covering of substanees less 
absorbent than bricks or tiles, (as wood, 
lead, iron, or tin,) a much less quantity 
of boiled linseed-oil in preparing the 
surfaces is required, 

from specimens which we have seen, 
we think that this is a valuable diseo- 
very, and that in due time it will be 
preferred to all other compositions, and 
even to stone itself, as more elegant 

5 
and more durable. 
a 
To Mr. Gapriet Ticere, of Dukes- 
court, Bow-street ; for a Process or 

Method of manufacturing Writing- 

paper, in such manner as that it would 

be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
afte rwards to extract or discharge any 

Writing from sneh Paper. 

The pulp of this paper is to be pre- 
pared in the usual manner of preparing 
pulp for the manufacture of paper, cither 
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with or without a mixture of alum and 
smalt. And when the pulp is in the last 
state of preparation, previously to its 
being converted into paper, the water 
in which the pulp has been prepared is 
to be discharged, and the pulp is then 
to be immersed in a solution of pure 
prussiate of potash, dissolved in pure or 
distilled water, in the propoition of one 
ounce of pure prissiate of potash of two 
gallous and a half, or thereabouts, of 
water; and, when the pulp has been com. 
pletely saturated, the paper is to be 
made, sized, and finished, in the usual 
manner, Or paper in the water-leaf, 
after ithas been dried, and previous to 
its being sized, may be immersed ina 
solution of pure prussiate of potash, 
dissolved in pure or distitled water, in 
the proportions aforesaid; in which case 
the paper is to remain in the solution 
(which ought to be kept warm) until 
the paper is entirely saturated; after 
which the paper is to be again pressed 
and dried, and when perfectly dry to 
be sized and finished in the usual 
manner. 

This invention may also be applied 
to parchment, by immersing the pareh- 
ment in its prepared state in a solution 
prepared in the manner and proportions 
herein before mentioned: and, when the 
parchment is completely saturated, it 18 
to be dried, and when dry to be sized 
in the usual manner of sizing paper. 
Previous to immersion, the parchment 
must be fixed upon a frame, to prevent 
its shrinking. 





List of New Patents ; and we earnestly solicit 
the Patentecs to favour us with copres oF 
extracts of their Specifications. 

J. Cuuns, of Portsea, Southamptev, 
mechanic ; for improvements in the con- 
struction of locks.—Feb. 5. 

D. Witson, of Earlkstreet, gent. ; for 
improvements m the process of boiling 
and refining sugar.—Feh, 3. : 

E. NAtsH. of Bristol, Gloucestershire, 
hosier; tor improvements on the machinery 
used for winding cotten.— Feb. 5. 

G. Preston, of Burr-street, Aldgate, 
brazier ; for an improvement in the deck 
glass rim, and on the safety-gate.—Feb. 5. 

N. Smitu, of Kettering, Northampton 
shire, cooper; for improvements on Wile 
nowing machines.—Feb. 5. 

M. SepGwick, of Bishopsgate Withio, 
starch manufacturer ; for a valuable pro- 
duct from that part of the refuse, slime, OF 


wash, of-starch, that will not of itself 


subside.—Feb. 10. 
_ J. Munro, esq. of Finsbury-square ; for 
improvements onsteam-engines —Feb. 12- 


Z, BARRATT, Winduill-street, _ 
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ham Court Road, cabinet-maker and 
carpenter; for a maciune for curing, 


cleansing, sweeping, and ventilating, chim- 
nevs, and, when chimneys are on fire, for 
extinguishing the same.—Feb, 10.0 
J. Simpson, of Birmingham, Warwick- 
shire, plater ; fora method of constructing 
and waking spring-hooks, or woodcock- 
eves, for couch-harness.— Feb. 16. 
“7 ALLINGHAM, gent. of Smith-street, 
Chelsea ; for a lamp, intended to be called, 
“The Economica! aud Universal Lamp,” 
constructed by means of the flame of the 
wick bemg kept in a constant and equal 
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degree of contiguity to the oil, so as to 
consume, in proportion to the light it 
gives, a less quantity of oi] than other 
lainps, and also give a continual light of 
almust unvaried brilliaucy.—Feb. 19. 

J. Jones, of Gloucester, brush-manu- 
facturer; for tprovements in certain 
parts of the machinery used fir dressing 
of woollen and other ciuths.—Feb,. 19, 

J. Cottier, of Frocester. Gloucester 
shire, civil-engineer ; tor various improve- 
ments on a machine now in use for the 
dressing and gigging of woollen cloths, 
calied a gigg.—Feb. 19. 
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acTs PASSED in the 58th Year of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or in the 
SIXTH SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
-—_ 


AP. XLV. For building and pro- 

/ moting the building of additional 
Churches ix populous Parishes.—May 30. 

Commissioners of treasury to issne 
exchequer-bills not exceeding one million. 

Bills to bear an interest of two-pence 
per cent. per diem. 

Such bills not to be received in payment 
of any tax before the day appointed for 
their payment, &c. 

Bank may advance money on the credit 
of this Act. 

Cominissioners to examine the state of 
parishes, 

Commissioners may appoint secretary 
and clerk, and order surveys, reports, &c. 
and assign reasonable salaries. 

Commissioners to draw up rules for 
their proceedings, and fix the sums to be 
allowed for building churches, and ad- 
vancing money to parishes, and lay such 
rules before his majesty in council. 

Commissioners may grant money for the 
building of churches in parishes of certain 
population, and in want of accommo- 
dation, 

Commissioners may make grants and 
advance money to build churches in pa- 
vishes, &e. where a certain proportion 
of the expence is raised by rate or sub- 
scription, 

Commissioners, in selecting parishes for 
stants, shall have regard to their relative 
proportions of population and want of 
accommodation; and, in giving preference 
of grants, shall have regard to the pro- 
Portion of expence offered to be contri- 
buted towards building the required 
churches, &c. and also in the order of 
Providing sites. 
ie representation of the con:missi- 
divid n manner stated, parishes may be 

ed into separate parishes for all 
ecclesiastical purposes. 

ai ne churches of such divided parishes 

emain chapels-of-ease during the ine 


Culnbency of existing incumbent. 


Commissioners may divide parishes into 
ecclesiastical districts, or build or aid the 
building chapels, to be served by curates 
to be appointed by the incumbent of the 
parish. 

Churches and chapels of such districts 
to be deemed benefices. 

No such district church or chapel to be 
held with the original church. 

All Acts of Parliament, &c. relating to 
publishing banns of marriage, marriages, 
&c. to apply to such churches and chapels, 

Division not to affect glebe, tthe, 
moduses, &c. but origwal parish to re- 
main as to all such right’, &e. 

Not to affect poor or other parochial 
rates, 

Commissioners may accept sites for 
churches to be devoted to ecctesiastical 
purposes. 

Parishes and extra-parochial places to 
furnish sites when required by commis- 
sioners. 

Bodies politic are empowered to sell 
and convey sites. 

If parties cannot agree, price to be 
settled by a jury. 

“If parish does not procure a site, com- 
missiouers may, and charge the expence 
upon the parish. 

Sums expended in purchasing sites, or 
advaiced to parishes by commissioners, 
to be charged upon and paid out of the 
church rates, 

Rates may be raised in extra-parochial 
places for the purposes of this Act. 

Clause to authorize the raising of money 
for the enlargement of existing churches 
or chapels. 

Churchwardens may raise rates for the 
purpose. 

Commissioners may build churches upon 
such plans as they shall think most con- 
venient, 

Commissioners may settle amount of 
rents of pews ; applicai'on of produce. 

Commissioners to assign stipends to the 
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elergymen ont of pew rents; differences 
between commissioners and bishop as to 
stipends to be decided by the archbishop 
of the province. 

Bishops may direct the performance of 
@ third service, with a sermon, under 
certain circumstances, 

Repairs to be made by rates upon the 
district. 

District to remain liable for repairs of 
parish church for twenty years. 

Pews to be provided for minister, &c. 
and free seats for poor persons, 

No opening to be made in any church or 
chapel for the purposes of burial; or grave 
made in any cliureh-yard at a less di-tance 
than twenty fect from the walis of the 
ehurch, 

Accounts to be annually laid before 
Parliament. 

Neither this Act, nor any thing herein 
eontained, shall extend to invalidate or 
avoid anv ecclesiastical law or constitution 
of the church of England, or to destroy 
any of the rights or powers belonging to 
any bishop of any diocese, or any arch- 
deacon, chancellor, or ofiicial. 

Cap. NLVI. For Relief of Persons 
entitled to Entailed Estates, to be pur- 
chased with Trust Moneys, in that Part 
af the United Kingdom called Ireland. 
—May 30. 


Cap. NLVIT. To establish Fever 
Flospitals, and to make other Regulations 
for Relief of the suffering Peor, and for 
preventing tre ficrease of Infectious 
fevers in Ireland. 

A corporation created in every county, 
er county of a city or town, for the esta- 
blishment of fever hospitais. 

Contributors to be members of the cor. 
poration, who may make reasonable bve- 
laws; appoint coimmittees; may take by 
purchase or devise lands not above 500], 
yearly; and all personal property aid 
leases for years, not above tweuty-one, 
of lands or houses. 

Corporation empowered to take four 
roods of land in a city or town for sites 
of houses, . 


Cap. NOVI. Zo amend an Act, 


passed in the last Session of Parliament, 


[Sept. 1, 
to encourage the Establishment of Banks 
Sor Savings, in England —May 30, 

Institutions formed previous to the 
recited Act to have the privilege of in. 
vesting money in the Bank, &c., 

Jentral Banks may tuvest the money of 
branch Banks. 

Justices at sessions may reject any roles 
of the institutions sent to the clerk of the 
peeace. 

Cap. NLIX. To explain Three Acts, 
passed in the Forty-sixth, Forty-seventh, 
and Fifty first Years of his Majesty's 
Reign, respectively, for the Abolition of 
the Stave-Trade. 

Cap. L. Zo amend and continue, witil 
the Loth day of November, 1820, an Act 
passed in the Fifty-sixth Year of his 
present Majesty, to repeal the Duties 
peyable in Scotland upon Wash and 
Spirits, and Distillers Licences ; to gvent 
other Duties in liew thereof; and to 
establish further Regulations fur the 
Distillation of Sjnrits from Corn, 
for Home Consumption, in Scotlau— 
May 30. 

Cap. LY. Yo amend certain Acts 
possed in the Kowth Year of King 
Edward the Fourth; First aud Tenth 
Years of Queen Anne; First, Twelfth, 
and Thirteenth Years of King George 
the Fivst; Thiriecnth, Twenty-secoud, 
and Twenty ninth Years of King George 
the Second; and Thirteenth and Fifty- 
seventh Years of King George the Third ; 
prolubiting the Pay 
Workinen in certain Trades otherwise 
than inthe lawful Coin or Money of this 
Realm.—May 30. 

Wages may be paid in Bank notes ¢f the 
party consents, 

Cap. LIL For the more effectual 
Preservation of the Peace, by enforcing 
the Duties of Watching and Warding.— 
May 30, 

Cap. LITE. To make further Pro- 
vision for his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Keut, and to scttle an Annuity on tie 
Princess of Leiningen, in case she shall 
survive his said Royal Highness.— 
May 10. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCLETIES. 


COCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT oF 

ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE, 
a VEE London Society for the Laconu- 
ragement of Arts, Mauufactures, 
and Commerce, has published a volume 
of papers communicated to the Socicty, 
classed under te heads of acricut- 
TURE, CHEMISTRY, POLITE ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, and MECHANICS, 


Ju the importaut department of aGRis 


- 
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CULTURE we have an interesting account 
of the plantation of 212 acres with 
80,309 forest trees, by J. Lawson, C54: 
of Old Mill, near Elgin; for which the 
Society’s gold medal was awarded to 
him. ‘The silver Isis medals were pre- 
sented to the Earl of Jersey and Henry 
Grant, esq. for embanking three hua 
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Ry this improvement the land, which 
was formerly worth not more than 5s, 
peracre, IS rendered worth 40 or 50s, 
without any further expence being in- 
curred by the Jandlord. 

jo Mrs. D‘Oyley, of Red Car, near 
(isborough, the silver medal was given, 
for the cu/ture of bull-rushes ; which, 
jew of our readers need to be informed, 
have been consumed in vast quaniilies 
hy the chairemakers. ‘This lady’s method 
of cultivating the bull-rushes was 
mercly to divide and plant the roots, 
which the farmers were obliged to throw 
out from the river Triske, on account 
of their obstructing the current: but on 
a large scale she recommends that they 
should be raised from seed, which may 
be easily procured at the end of the year 
when itis fully ripe. it should be sown 
in the spring, in a low situation after the 
floods have subsided, on a tender light 
soil, where it should remain a year or 
ivo. Mrs. D., however, does not recol- 
lect to have seen any above a foot and a 
half bigh, that were not growing at least 
that depth in water. Whenever rushes 
were planted, the workmen threw a line 
across the ponds, and forced the rvots 
intothe mud, with a three-pronged fork, 
in rows, ten inches asunder. Where, 
however, the water is not too deep, it is 
a more ready and sale way for the 
man to press them down with his foot. 
When properly caltivated, the rushes 
grow as rank as corn, and probably 
average the same quantity per acre, 
shooting three or four times as high. 
—Trifling as the subject of this commue 
nication may seem, it is one of very con- 
siderable importance in a commercial 
point of view. The chair-makcers, 
coopers, and others, who use immense 
‘quantities of bull-rushes, are chiefly de- 
pendent upon Holland for their supplies; 
which during war are scanty, irregular, 
and dear, Mrs. D. has conferred a 
Valuable service upon the country, in 
thus pointing out a method by which to 
convert ponds that are occasionally over- 
flowed, info use and profit. 

, tue class of CHEMISTRY offers only 
Vice papers; but they are all of very 
considerable Laportancee, 

i He fist is a collection of receipts for 
maxing enamel colours, and for staining 
f(dss, lor which the Suciety voted 
Iwenty guineas to Mr. R. Wynn. Ex- 
plicit structions are given for preparing 
auc applying the colours, for which we 
must reler to the volume itself. The 
or rv of modern chemistry may 
Probably simplify and improve some of 
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the receipts; but, asa register of actual 
practice, in a branch of art for the most 
part involved in secrecy and empiricism, 
it possesses sterling value. 

Mr. Callender’s method of seasoning 
mahogany, for which the Society re- 
warded him, is both simple aud eftica- 
cious. The following is his process :— 
Having provided a steam-tight wooden 
box, capable of holding conveniently 
such pieces of mahogany as are fit for 
chairs, &e, he adapts to it a pipe from a 
boiler, by means of which he fills the 
bex (alter the mahogany has been put 
into it,) with steam, the temperature of 
which is about equal to that of boiling 
water. ‘The time required for wood, an 
inch and a half thick, is about two 
hours; and pieces of this thickness are 
stated to become sufficiently dry to 
work after being placed ina warm room 
or work-shop for twenty-four hours.— 
By this treatment, the wood is some- 
thing jmproved in its general colour; and 
those blemishes, which are technically 
called green veins, are entirely removed. 
The eggs or larvae, also, of any insect, 
which may be contained in the woos, 
willbe destroyed by the heat of the steam. 
—'l'wo very important advantages are 
said to result from My, Callender’s pro- 
cess. In the first place, a considerable 
part of the capital, which is vested im 
wood lying to season during many 
months, may be saved. And secondly, 
as none of the small wood, from two te 
six inches thick, is ever seasoncd, ac- 
cording to the usual course of trade, 
chairs, ballustrades, and similar articles, 
which are usually made of such wood, 
must necessarily be very subject to warp, 
Which inconvenience is prevented by 
adopting the expeditious mode of sea- 
soning above described. 

The next article is ona new Steam 
Safety Lamp, founded on the fact, that 
the mixture of steam with the carbu- 
retted hydrogen of coal-mines prevents 
the gas from exploding. Lor this very 
important conlrivauce the public, it 
appears, are indebted to Dr. Clanny, of 
Bishops Wearmouth, whose meritorious 
efiorts in the, construction of safety- 
lamps, have in former years attracted 
the favonrable notice of the Society of 
Arts. The structure of this lainp, for 
which the society awarded Dr. C. their 
gold medal, it is impossible to describe 
or to understand without the aid of the 
engraving which accompanies it. We 
may, however, remark, from the various 
trials which have been made with Dr. 
C.’s contrivance, that it has been found 
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an admirable preventive of explosion in 
mines. These lamps may be con- 
structed of any size, from eight inches in 
height to more than three feet. When 
much light is required, the lamps must 
be made large. ‘The steam is constantly 
extricated in them, and in considerable 
quantity, which not only keeps the whole 
apparatus cool, but is likewise an ex- 
cellent medium for causing the fire 
damp to burn silently, and without ex- 
plosion at the wick of the oil lamp. ‘The 
strength of light afforded by these lamps 
is stated to be so great, that it may be 
thrown to a considerable distance by a 
mirror or mirrors in those parts ofa mine, 
where there may be such a scarcity of 
oxygene, that no light can be supported, 
and where the pit-men have hitherto 
heen obliged to carry on their work in 
darkness, as is frequently the case in 
coal-mines. It is further added, that 
these lamps have given a clear light for 
sixteen hours, without trimming or a 
second supply of oil. 

Mr. Warren’s Piano- Monitor for cor- 
recting the errors and assisting the weak 
wrists of young students on the piano— 
Mr. Dick’s Instrument for drawing in 
perspective—Mr.W arcup’s inventian for 
drawing curve lines, which he terms a 
Curvagraph—and Mr. Hall’s Angu- 
lometer—are very useful instruments 
connected with the Fine Arts. 

The class of MANUFACTURES presents 
two papers:—one from Dr. Saddington, 
on a machine for covering wire in long 
shops or sheds; and one from Mr, 
Onwin, on a banding plane for cutting 
ornamental lines of brass and ebony, 
and also grooves to receive them in 
cabinet furniture. ‘These papers are 
illustrated by engravings, without which 
the nature of the inventions described 
is unintelligible. Mr. S. was rewarded 
with fifteen guineas, and Mr. O. with 
the silver Isis medal. 

In MecHanics, Mr, Wynn, of Farn- 
ham, has invented a time-keeper and 
compensation pendulum, for which a 
gold medal and twenty guineas were 
voted to him. Besides reducing friction, 
Mr. W.’s instrument displays much 
novelty and real improvement in the 
construction of the pendalum.—Mueh 
time and unnecessary labour are saved 
by Mr. James Jones’s Self-adjusting 
Crane, for which he was also rewarded 
With a gold medal.—lIt is impossible to 
convey any tdea of both these usefrl eon- 
trivances, without referring to the plates 
by Which the descriptions are aceom- 
panicd. ‘The same remark is applicable 
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[Sept. 1, 
to Mr. Barchard’s cylindrical travers; 
rake, for the purpose of stirring tobacco 
malt, corn, hops, &c. when drying me 
the kiln. ‘fo tobacco-manufacturers 
this contrivance (for which the inventor 
received the Society’s silver medal,) is 
peculiarly valuable; as the fames arisins 
from it are 30 powerful as to render it 
scarcely possible for a man to go into 
the kiln until he has thoroughly ven- 
tilated it, by drawing up the win 
dows, &c. 

Mr. Farnham’s steam-trap, Mr. Cas- 
lon’s gas lamp, Mr. Preston’s ventilator 
for ships’ cabins, and Mr. Joseph Farey’s 
very ingenious and effectual improve- 
ments on the common ball-cock, have 
each their peculiar merits, and as such 
have been’ proportionably distinguished, 
Nor should Capt. Bagnold’s contrivance 
for rendering a rudder serviceable after 
sustaining material injury be passed 
over. Itis honorable tohis ingenuity as 
well as to his presence of mind; for he 
had recourse to it when his ship was in 
most imminent danger of entirely losing 
her rudder. 

Mr. Aust's machine for freeing the 
shaft horse of a laden cart when fallen 
will, from its cheapness and simplicity, 
contribute to ebviate the serious incon- 
veniences of those frequent and distress- 
ing accidents which daily occur in the 
crowded streets of the metropolis. It 
consists of the simple addition to the 
common props of the cart of an iron 
bar and hook about half their length, 
attached to the top of each prop, and a 
bent iron prong at the bottom to prevent 
their slipping: the propsare strengthened 
with au iron ferrule at cachend. When 
a horse falls, the props are taken from 
their usual fastenings, with the hooks 
attached to the shait ends; the fore- 
horse chains are then hooked in at the 
top of the props, and, as they stick in the 
ground when he pulls, he raises them 
perpendicular, and they pull the shaft 
up after them ; the horse’s power on the 
props increase as. they become more 
upright, which is essential, as it gives the 
best help to the fallen horse when he Is 
about to rise. 

The Society has conferred repeated 
and liberal rewards on life-boats an 
other means of saving shipwrecked ma- 
rincrs; on machines for superscding the 
present barbarous practice of cleansing 
chimneys by means of climbing-boyss 
and on methods by which shoe-makers 
and other artizans may be enabled to 
perform their work standing, and may 
taus avoid the organic diseases attendam 
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ona constrained sitting posture. - Cap- 
tai. Bray's Life Boat, Mr. Wilson’s 
Chimney-srveepingy Machine, and M r. 
Coad’s very ingenious and simpic coutri- 
vance to enable shoe-makers, to work stand- 
ing, have been liberally rewarded. 

Mr. Essex’s machine for cleaning corn 
is confidently recommended by — the 
Society, as a very important appendage 
tu the thrashinge-mill, ‘The grain is step 
by step separated from the fragments of 
siraw, from the chaf, from the seeds of 
weeds, and from the lighter grain ; and, 
by friction and ventilation, Comes ont, 
not valy thoroughly eleansed from all 
impurities, but also maierially improved 
in dryness and external aspect. At the 
saine time, the chaff is freed from the 
dust, with which it is usually freed -in 
large propertion, and thus is. rendered a 
mure agreeable and nutritious food for 
horses, and other domestic animals. 
‘Rhis most valuable invention was justly 
honoured with the Society’s gold medal. 

Mr. Couolly’s Telegraph System has 
received the -attention and reward to 
which, from its facility.and expedition, 
it seems fairly entitled: and: Dr. Davis’s 
Craniotomy Forceps have been rev arded, 

The thanks of the Society were voted 
to Sir Jo.n Sinctair, bart. for the descrip- 
tion of a portable mill tor grinding flour. 
These mills were used by the French 
armies in foreign service, and part.cu- 
larly i the Russian eampaign, in which, 
from the length and rapidity of the 
march, it Was manifest that as great a 
reduction as possible of the heavy bag- 
gage would be necessary. 

‘the whole apparatus is contained in a 
box fourteen inches square and eight 
mches high, And, in order to fit it for 
use, the mill should be fastened to a 
Strung table, a cross-bar, a tree, a grn- 
Carriage, or any other proper support 
Which may happen to-be at hand, by 
— of the four iron pins d d d d, 

g. 1. 

‘The sack is to be hung below: the 
mill by means of three buttons or loeps. 

fhe srain being put into the hopper, 
the mil! is brought into action by turn- 
ing the winch, which is attached to the 
Cem 'non axle of the machine trom which 
all the other parts receive their motion. 

The farthest extremity of the axle is 

=o fits into a corresp nding 
Gheckan wes the centre of a toothed 
Seace “ renee turns awother, Gn 
sasha bs : Us fast is fixed the feeder, 
pare Sof an iron wheel, between two 

M irce tiches in diameter; the cits 
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ewnference of which has four notches o° 
cclls for the purpose of receiving the 
corn, and conveying itin due proportion 
fo the grinding-plates. The larger 
toothed wheel has twenty cogs, and the 
smaller wheel has twenty-five ; therefore 
five revolutions of the common axle 
occasion four revolutions of the larger 
wheel, and of course convey the amount 
of sixteen cells full of corn to the grind- 
ing-plates. A small roller brush is placed 
between tie hopper and the feeder, in 
order to prevent the feeder from be- 
coming choaked. 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1 is a back view of an iron 
bracket, to the other side of which the 
fixed grinding-plate is attached ;ddd d, 
are the iron pins already described ; q is 
a round collar in the centre, through 
which the common axle passes ; and-7 is 
a tube by which it is supplied with oil; 
ttt and u dé wu are screws which fix the 
grinding plate to. the bracket, and at 
the same time adjust the former so as to 
make it truly vertical ; v is a lip to pre- 
vent the grain, while passing to the 
grinding-plates, from being forced be- 
hind them. 
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grinding plates; zz 


laces by screw-nuts. 


In front of the mill is a strong cross 
bar, which supports one end of the com- 
mon axle in the collar, and secures the 
ends of the horizontal pillars, by two 


more screw-nuts, 


The running grinding-plate is fixed on 
the common axle by means of two nuts, 
Both grinding-plates are channelled on 
their surfaces, as represented, fig. 2; and 
being somewhat concave, the grain be- 
comes continually more and more com- 
minuted as it passes from the centre to 
the circumference of the plates, whence 


it falls through the slit I’, into the sack 
suspended beneath. 
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Fig. 2 is a section of the mill, passing 
between the two grinding-plates, and 
showing the fixed one in its proper 
position; it is scored or channelled 
nearly in the same manner as common 
grinding-stones ; nis a passage by which 
the grain passes from the feeder to the 
are two horizontal 
pillars which pass through the back of 
the wooden case in which the mill is 
contained, aud are kept firm in their 





-[Sept, 1, ” 





The distance between the two grind. 
ing-plates is determined by the regulator 
represented on a larger scale, fig. 3. It 
consists of a collar a, which slides back- 
wards and forwards on the common 
axle, but is prevented by two projecting 
ribs working in two grooves from having 
any concentric motion. That part of the 
surface of the collar adjacent to the 
screw-nut 6, is indented like a ratchet- 
wheel, in order to receive the click. 
Hence the mode of its section is obvious, 
In proportion as the nut is screwed, so 
as to make the collar press against the 
cross bar, the running-plate is brought 
nearer to, and at length into actual con- 
tact with, the fixed one; while the cot- 
trary takes place by screwing the regu- 
lator in the opposite direction. 
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No. I. of a Series of Sonatas for the Piano- 
forte and Violoncello, Obliguto, or Vielin 
Obligato; dediated to Miss Caroline 
Mordaunt: composed by C. F. Eley. 
4s. 6d. 

LIIS sonata comprises three move- 

ments,—the first of which is in 
eommon time of four crotchets, the 
second in triple time of three crotchets, 
and the third in compound common 
time of six quavers, The piece com- 
menees in an animated, yet elegant, 
manner. ‘The subject, a very striking 
one, is given out by the violin, or violon- 
cello, and then taken up by the piano- 
forte. ‘The excursive passages, if not 
remarkably original, are judiciously 
selected, and ably introduced and in- 
corporated, The second movement is 
in the minor of the original key, and 
conecived throughout ina very pathetic 
and affecting style: several of its ideas 
are uncommonly tender and touching ; 
and indicate both feeling and genius, 

The sw ject of the third movement (a 

rondo) is of an Italian cast; this part 

of the composition is lively, fanciful, 
and variegated; yet consistent and ho- 
mogeneous. Considering the close and 

Uniform connexion between the piano 

part, and that for the violoncello or 

wolin,—andsnot only their intimate 


relation witb, and inseparability from, 
each other,—we think Mr. Eley would 
have been justified in giving this sonata 
the higher appellation of duett. How- 
ever happily incorporated, the piano- 
forte and violin (or violoncello) parts 
are, in a degree, independent of each 
other; aud, taken together, do as pos- 
tively constitute a regular duet as any 
piece we haye ever secn under that 
denomination. Tor the greater conve 
nience of the performers, Mr. E. has 
printed the violoncello or violin part 
separately ; an accommodation to which 
we should be glad to sce coimposers 
more generally attend. 


“© Mozart’s Il Don Giovanni,” containing the 
most admired Airs in that celebrated Ope 
ra; arranged as Duetts for Two Per 
formers on the Piqno-forte, by M. P. King, 
Esq. 4s. 


The airs here selected by Mr. King 
for the exercise of his well-known jadg- 
ment and abilitics, are “ Notte eGiorne 
faticar,” “ Giovinette che fate «!! 
Amore,” and “ La ci darem la Mano.’ 
After considering the parts separately, 
and in combination, we find much to 
praise. They not only sing well, (as 4 
musician would say,) but are so fiited to 
each other, and so thoroughly incorpo 
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rated, as to produce the effect of compo- 
sitions in their first and original form. 
This re-modelling of music is a delicate, 
and, by no means, an easy task. And, 
though we do not mean to compare its 
dificulty with the arduousness of pro- 
ducing absolute originals, we cannot, in 
candour, do less than award to Mr, 
King’s exccution of this undertaking, 
the praise of having acquitted himself 
with the adrvitness of a man of talent, 
and the judgment ofa master. 

« Cease your Funning.” A favorite Air in 
the Beggar’s Opera, with Six Variations ; 
and (by way of introduction, ) the melody 
of * The Miser thus a Shilling Sees,” a 
Sonz in the same piece. The whole ar- 
ranzed for the Piano-forte; by F. C. 
Panormo, 23. 

These variations (five in number,) are 
eouceived with taste and spirit, and are 
progressive in their display and execu 
tion, We approve of the choice Mr. 
Panormo has made for his introductory 
movement, but are at a loss to compre- 
head his reason for giving it in a key 
so fureign from that of the movement to 
which it leads, 

“‘ The Soldier’s Widow ;” written and com- 
posed by the author of the ** Captive to his 
Bird.” 138. 6d. 

So much has been said and sung of 
the sanguinary heart-sickening battle at 
Waterloo, and the multiplied private 
losses and distresses brought by it upon 

Jngland, Ireland, and Seotland, that we 
hoped to see no more of their afflicting 
pictures. Of the present description 
vf a young affectionate widow, seeking 
among the bleeding, the expiring, and 
the dead, for the lifeless corpse of her 
husband, we can only say, that it merits 
a place among the numerous ditties of 
the kind; aud that the music is, at Icast, 
as respectable as the words. 


“Lu Paloma,” a favorite Spanish Air ; 
arranged as a Rondo for the Piano-forte ; 
by G. Kiallmark, Dedicated te Miss 
Mary Aun M‘Intosh. 2s. 6d. 


_ “La Paloma” is a lively and pleasing 
ttle air, and has not been ill arranged 
by Mr. Kiallmark. His object has been 
to convert it into a piano-forte exercise 
lor young practitioners, and he has fully 
cllected his purpose. In its present 
form it isa desirable little piece. 


‘ . 

‘Caroline Hill,” a Romance and Rondino 
for the Piano-forte. Composed und de- 
dicated to Miss Caroline White ; by C. L. 
Lithander, 38. 6d. 

‘ Caroline Hill” is a publication, the 

style of which ig free, familiar, and ace 
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commodated to general practice. The 
subject of the Rondo is no less simple 
than original; and the adscititious por- 
tions of the composition are, as they 
should be, of congenial colour and cast. 
The principal movement is well intro- 
duced by the Romauce, in which, if we 
do not find any very striking character 
or passages, we discover traits of talent 
above medivcrity, and that will not fail 
to please the common ear. 


A First Set of Six Airs, from the 
celebrated Opera of Il Don Giovanni. 
Composed by Mozart; arranged for the 
Piuno-forte and Flute, by S. F. Rime 
hault, 5s. 

The Airs before us consist of “ Gio- 
vinette che fate all amore,” “ La ci 
darem la mano,” “ Fin ch’hau dal vino,” 
“Ah fuggi il traditor,” “ Riposate vez- 
zose,” and * Madamina, il catalogo a 
questo.”” Mr. Rimbault has treated 
these Airs with delicacy and_ skill, 
Without taking any violent liberties 
with his originals, he has adapted them 
to general use in the province of piano 
practice ; has rendered them improving 
to learners, and inviting to proficients on 
that instrument. 


The Ring Dance, a New Polonoise for the 
Piano-Forie. Composed, and dedicated 
to Miss Mead, by C. L. Lithander, 
1s. 6d. 

Though we cannot report of this 
dance that it is very strongly tinctured 
with novelty, we may so far speak in its 
favour, as to say it more than equals the 
generality of productions of this light, 
though pleasing, cast. The subject is 
lively, the passages are well connected, 
and the aggregate effect will not fail to 
recommend it to the attention of the 
juvenile practitioner. : 


A Favourite Military Waltz en Rondeau ; 
composed and arranged for the Piano- 
forte, by T. H. Butler. 1s. Gd. 

This little production, the air or sub- 
ject of which is sprightly and attractive, 
is obviously designed as an exercise for 
beginners. ‘Though we cannot speak of 
it in the terms generally merited by the 
compositions of Mr. Butler, it will allow 
us to say, that it takes no mean rank 
among the trifles of the day, and will be 
found to form a pleasant and profitable 
practice by those for whose benefit it 1s 
designed, 

Nos. I. and II. of Ross's Airs for the Piano- 

forte. 18. 6d. 

The first and second numbers of this 
useful and engaging work consist of 
“the Maid of Barta,” a Scottish air ; 

all 
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and “ the Maid of Coloun,” an Irish 
air. Each is introdueed by a charac- 
teristic prelude, and each contains a 
digressione. ‘The variations to both 
these celebrated airs (justly very gencral 
favorites, both on account of their 
beauty and simplicity,) are faithfully 
adherent to their principal, yet sufli- 
ciently free and fanciful to attract’ and 
cratify theear. ‘The avowed digressions 
thrown into each of these numbers 
afford uncommonly pleasing reliefs; aud, 
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given as ackuowledged abcrrations are 
as legitimate as any other portion of the 
new mutter. Some: critics, perhaps 
would enter their veto against'the licence 
of deviating in what professes itself to 
be but the ornamented shadowings of 
adopted originals; but’ it will be no 
disparagement to Mr. Ross to: have 
proved, that he can abide by his subject 
with fidelity, avd quit it with grace, 
The wiole of this work, we under. 
stand, is to be comprised in six numbers, 
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».* Authors or Publishers, desirous of sceing an early notice of their works, are 


prequested to transmit copies before the 20th of the month. 
Be 


A Journey from India to England, 
through Persia, Georgia, Russia, Poland, 
and Prussia, im the year 1817; by 
Lieut.-Colonc!l JoHn JoHNSON, will be 
perused with much: gratification, as it 
presents the reader with novelties at 
almost every page. An overland jour- 
ney to or from India has hitherto been 
deemed a most formidable undertaking ; 
but Colonel Johnson has dispelled so 
many apprehensions that were gound- 
less, and has poited out such practi- 
cable means for overcoming really 
existing difficulties, that we conceive 
miauy travellers will, in future, follow his 
example, and prefer the journey by land 
to a long sea voyage, during times of 
peace. The author, in his preface, 
claims the indulgence of the public for 
any want of refinement or elegance of 
language arising from inexperience in 
composition. We notice little occasion 
for this plea; but, had it been as creat 
as the colonel’s modesty presumes, we 
should not have considered the style 
of any importance, in comparison with 
the matier of a work of this description ; 
indeed, we should be better pleased to 
reocive the facts and observations of a 
traveller in his own plain language, 
than to meet with them, as we do on 
too many occasions, distorted and wire- 
spun by editors of the press. This work 
is enriched with engravings, from 
drawings by the author, of interesting 
views, and portraits of remarkable 
personages mm various costumes, An 
itinerary of the route, with the distances 
corrected from actual measurement. 
and an abstract of the travelling ex. 
penses from Bombay to London, for m 


two curious appendices to this valuable 
and entertaining work, 


The disasters of the late vovage of the 
English embassy to China, together with 
the disgraceful issue of that costly pro- 
ject, are still fresh in our remembrance, 
Great, however, as is our indiguation at 
the folly which produced the latier, and 
deep as is our regret for the: snflerings 
occasioned by the former, it must be 
acknowledged, that we owe to the 
events counected with this voyage a 
very valuable addition to the stock of 
British literature. We- have already 
noticed informer numbers of cur Maga 
zine, the works ot Captain Hall, Mr. 
Ellis, and Mr. M‘Cieod,—all of them 
relating to this voyage and its object; 
and eaeh of them possessing: distinctive 
merits of its own. ‘The past month has 
produced another work, which, tiough 
last, is not, in any sense, the least of 
this series: it is entitled, Narrative of 
a Journey to the Interior of China ; and 
of a Voyage to and from that Cowntry 
in the Years 1816 and 1817; by 
CLARKE ABEL, F.L.S. Much of the 
natrative matter of Mr. Abel’s book 
has been given to the public by the 
authors who, in point of publication, 
have preceded him; and we must, there- 
fore, confine our estimate of the value 
of his produetion to that part of it 
chiefly which is devoted to subjects of 
natural history. Tbe naturalist will 
be highly gratified with the specimens of 
Mr. Abel’s ab lity and industry, which 
are here presented to his study, gathered 
from sources so very rarely accessible, 
and, in many instances, now for the first 
time explored. "%. this point of view, 
the work may | considered one of the 
most curious and valuable of modern 

times; but the novelty, which has given 
so miuch interest to the prior oe 
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Alceste’s voyage and shipwreck, 
eeecially that of Mr. M‘Cleod; having 
now lost much of its popular attraction, 
Mr. Abel must be content with the 
thanks and approbation of the scientific 
few, to whom his labourscertainly afford 
arich supply of original and interesting 
jnformation. 
mthe interest which is so generally felt 
for the issue of the great cause now 
nding in South America, will spee- 
dily render popular Captain Bonny- 
castLe’s History of Spanish America, 
which has just appeared. Modern and 
very recent voyages and travels have 
afforded much new information § re- 
specting all parts of the new world; 
but the books, in which the discoveries 
and observations of eminent  travel- 
lers have been given to the public, are 
not only so namerous, but in general 
so costly, that, comparatively, only few 
readers can obtain from: such scattered: 
and expensive sources the general 
results, which are so necessary to the 
progress of knowledge. Captain Bon- 
nycastle has, therefore, rendered a most 
essential service to the publie by de- 
voting his talents to this compilation, 
which comprehends every new disco- 
very in geography, geology, and natural 
history generally, together with a jadi- 
cious selection of historical matter; 
without reference, however, to the po- 
litical questions of the moment. The 
work is enriched by two well-exeeated 
maps of Spanish North and South 
America, and an engraving repreSenting 
the comparative altitudes of the moun- 
tains in those regions. 

Dr: ADam Neate’s Travels through 
some Parts of Germany, Poland, Mol- 
davia, and Furkey, were undertaken, as 
he informs us, neither for entertainment 
‘hor instraction, but from accidental cir- 
camstances connected with his pro- 
fession, "The date of his departure frem 
England is Jnly 1805, when the eountries 

visited were viewed, of course, under 
Very different political aspeets from the 
present. If, however, this contains no 
very striking novelties, it affords ample 
testimonies of the good taste and phi- 
lanthropie spirit of the author, whose 
observations on the scenes and eccur- 
Fences of his tour cannot fail to gratify 
the scholar and the philanthropist. 
Several beantitul views, from the peneil 
Of the anthor, and very finely engraved, 
secompany the volume. 
ae Work of considerable importance 
ihe ¢ biblical student, and, indeed, to 

public at large, has just made its 
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appearance in An Introduction to. the 
Critical: Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures; by 'Thos. HaRTWELt 
Hoxne, M.A. in 2 vols. 8vo.; who, to 
indefatigable industry, great Icarning, 
and extensive reading, has added sound 
discrimination and much critical acu- 
men. The origin and history of the 
different books of the sacred. volume are. 
traced with fidelity, and commented 
upon with skill. The manners. and 
customs of the East, in the earliest 
times, carefully inquired into, and the. 
geographical and historical notice of the. 
countries, which were the scenes re- 
corded in holy writ, contribute no 
small share of interest to the work, 
which will be: found an important and 
valuable, succedancum for all: that voe 
luminous mass of critical and historical 
information here. depurated from. dross 
and eant, which has hitherto lain scate 
tered in a thousand volumes, and which 
nothing but great labour, learning, and 
industry, could have brought together 
in one luminous and comprehensive 
work, 

Mr. Britton has still further ene. 
riched the antiquarian library by The 
History and Antiquities of' the. See-and 
Cathedral Church of Winchester ; illus- 
trated with @ series of engravings, of 
views, elevations, plans, and details of the 
architecture of that edifice: including 
Biographical Anecdotes of the Bishops, 
and of other Eminent’ Persons connected 
uth the Church.— We have so frequently 
had occasion to speak in terms of 
approbation ef Mr. Britton’s topogra- 
phical and antiquarian publications, 
which are so justly ranked among the 
most elegant of this country, that we 
should he guilty of tautology if we at- 
tempted to «xpress our opinion of the 
present volume. This indefatigable au- 
ther has already produced four quarto 
volumes, illustrative of the Architec- 
tural Antiquities of Great Britain; one 
on Redcliffe Church, one on Salisbury 
Cathedral, another on Norwich Cathe- 
dral, and the one now before us, The 
whole of these manifest insatiable zeal 
and considerable arehzological know- 
ledye. The work on the English ca- 
thedrals is peculiarly elegant and in- 
teresting. The artists employed are 
men of pre-eminent talents, whose works 
will reflect honor on their own names 
and professions, as Well as on the author 
who has given them so mueh encou- 
ragement. ‘Fhe History of Winches- 
ter Cathedral is amply and critically 
developed ; its peculiar architectural} 
features 
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features are descrived in a clear 
impressive manner; its beauties 
defects are commented on in free, elo- 
quent, and impartial, language; and 
the different prelates who have pre- 
sided over it are characterized by brief 
biographical notices. The author is cer- 
tainly entitled to the patronage of all 
the dignitaries of the chureh, and ail 
admirers of the ancient architecture of 
the country. 

Mr. Hazuirt has sent into the world 
two new productions, entitled, Lectures 
on the English Poets; and a View of 
the Euglish Stage. In their style and 
matter, these works resemb!e each other 
sv closely, that the same remarks will 
apply to both. His faults are a diffuse 
and negligent style, abounding with 
false ornament and an overstrained at- 
tempt at originality. With all his im- 
periections, however, in these days 
of endless wire-worn imitation, Mr. 
Hazlitt is certainly entitled to the 
praise of comparative originality. He 
appears enthusiastically fond of our old 
writers, and his remarks upon them are 
the most valuable part of his volume. 

The Works of Charles Lamb have 
recently been published in a collected 
form. This gentleman’s productions, 
prose and poetry, have too long been 
loosely scattered in periodical publi- 
vations, and have consequently been 
little known to the general reader. 
His criticisms, particularly those on 
Shakespeare and Hogarth, are original 
and excellent, and entitle him to hold 
no mean rank among the best commen- 
tators on our immortal dramatist. 

The Recluse of the Pyrenees is one 
of those well-printed, smoothly-versitied 
productions, under which the stalls and 
olusets of the present day are groaning, 
‘To pass any strong censure on this pro- 
duction would be unjust, for it is with- 
out any glaring faults or startling ab- 
surdities; but it wants taste, genius, 
and originality; it has “no character 
at all.” 

- The indefatigable industry of the 
parties concerned in getting up novels 
at Edinburgb, for the London market, 
is absolutely surprising. Four new 
volumes of Zales of My Landlord have 
arrived, Which are desiguated Second 
Serves; but how many more series are 
in reserve for us, or how often we are to 
expect them, we are not informed. Our 
opmion of the first series remains un- 
changed; of the second we think still 
worse; and we should seriously regret 
the success of writings so destitute of 


and 
and 
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all pretensions to uscfulness, so vulgar 
both in matter and in manner, to say 
nothing of their dullness, if we did not 
know the arts by which the name of 
Water Scotr has been made the 
passport to their fleeting popularity, 
The interests of literature, however, 
if not the reputation of that poet, 
eall for some explanation on this sub. 
ject. 

Four entertaining volumes, under the 
title of New Tales, by Mrs. Opie, will 
prove a welcome addition to the stock 
of that species of writing, for which 
this lady’s talents are peculiarly adapted, 
and for which we know no better name 
than Novellettes. 'The requisite genius 
for the production of a superior novel, 
in three or four volumes, does not ap- 
pear to belong to Mrs. Opie; at least, 
if we are to judge from such specimens 
as her “ Valentine’s Eve,” or “Temper.” 
The invention and gradual disclosare 
of a well-arranged and interesting plot; 
the delineation of characters natural, 
yet striking, skilfully contrasted, and 
sustained in true keeping through a 
succession of various scenes, which 
scenes shall at once carry on the story, 
and exhibit new, yet just, pictures of 
society and manners ; these are tasks to 
which few, indeed, are equal. If, how- 
ever, in the Novellettes of Mrs, Opie we 
do not recognise the finished picture of 
the patient master, we are pleased with 
sketches of manners and outlines of 
characters, which, as such, are masterly, 
and which cannot fail to improve, as 
well as amuse, the minds of her readers. 
Of the present collection, we particu- 
larly admire “ Mrs. Arlington,” for its 
originality; and “ Henry Woodville” has 
strong marks of the same pencil which 
produced the pathetic tale of the “Father 
and Daughter.” 

The third part of the Eneyclopedia 
Metropolitana is now before the public ; 
and we congratulate the editors and 
proprietors on the evident continuation 
of the same ability in every article, 
which has already raised a splendid 
reputation for this great work. 

Number 9, vol. ii. of the Philosophical 
Library, completes, with 7 and 8, the 
Morality of the New Testament: @ 
very rare and valuable work, properly 
digested under various heads, compre- 
hending our duties to God, to ourselves, 
und to our fellow-creatures; with an 
introductory address to Deists: added 
to which, are Observations on some 
parts of the writings of Dr. Warburton, 
Mr. Locke, and Dr, Leland; we 
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with an inquiry how far the belicf of 
anv doctrine may be necessary to sal- 
vation; with an appendix, on the belief 
and disbelief of a future state ; by a 
Rational Christian. 

Two numbers of a publication, en- 
titled Le Portfeuille Frangais, have 
made their appearance. ‘They consist 
entirely of extracts from the’ French 
literature of the day, and form a very 
pleasing and useful collection of light 
reading. Tales, essays, biography, anec- 
dotes, enigmas, and poetry, form the 
motley materials of which this misccl- 
lany is composed; and, incongruous as 
they may seem, they present, when 
combined, a mass of considerable talent 
and information. A number is to ap- 
pear every three months: M. SEMONIN 
is the editor. 

Mr. Epwarn’s first Principles of 
Algebra conduct the student through 


simple equations only; but the author _ 


has blended perspicuity with brevity ; 
and the typography of the work does 
ercat credit to the printer. 
—— 
ALGEBRA. 
ONVERSATIONS on Algebra, being 
an Introduction to the first Princi- 
ples of that Science. Designed for those 
who have not the advantage of a tutor, 
as well as for the use of Students in 
Schools; by W. Cole. 12mo. 7s. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Archeologia Greea, or, the Antiquities 
of Greece; by John Potter, D.D. late 
archbishop of Canterbury. A new edi- 
tion. To which is added, an Appendix, 
containing a concise History of the Grecian 
States, and a short Account of the Lives 
and Writings of the most celebrated Greek 
Authors; by G. Dunbar, F.R.S.E. and 
professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh. ¢ vols. Svo. 11. 6s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborongh, 
With his original Correspondence, collected 
from the Family Records at Blenheim, and 
other authentic sources; by W. Coxe, M.A. 
Illustrated with portraits, maps, and 
military plans, vol. 4 and 2, 4to. 31, 5s.each, 

BOTANY. 

The Botanical Cabinet, Part XVI. con- 
taining ten Figures of Plants, drawn from 
Nature. vo. Ys. 64.—4to. 53. 

DRAMA, 
on ; a Tragedy, in Five Acts; 
EDUCATION. 
so Exercises, in Syntax, Ellipsis, 
lalects, Prosody, and Metapbrasis : to 
ae is prefixed, a concise but compres 
lensive Syntax ; by the Rev. W. Neilson, 


‘D. Third edition, wit improvements. 
BVO. Ss, ; 
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Key to ditto. 8vo. 3s. 

Sequel to the Exercises of Chambaud, 
Hamel, Perrin, Wanostrocht’s, and other 
Grammats; being a practical Guide to 


translate from English into good French, 


on a new plan, with grammatical Notes, 
by G. H, Poppleton. 12mo. 3s, 

Key to ditto. iymo. 2s. 6d. 

Acnab’s Analysis of Education, 4to, 9s, 

FINE ARTS. 

No. X. of Annals of the Fine Arts. 5s. 

| GEOGRAPHY. 

Mappa Geoliydrografico, Historico e 
Mercantel, contendo os Limites, Ex- 
tancao, Provoacao, Principaes Cidades, 
Medidas, Pezos Moedas caiculados para 
Portuguezas, Cambios e Possessoes Ultra- 
marinas na Asia, Africa e America, 4c.; 
by Major G. P. C. C. Geraldez. Five 
atlas sheets, beautifully printed. 2s, 

HISTORY. 

Thanet and the Cinque Ports: con- 
sisting of Views of all the churches, castles, 
vestiges of antiquity, singular residences, 
&c. in Margate, Broadstairs, Ramsgate, 
Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Romney, Rye, 
Winchelsea, and Hastings; accompamed 
with historical, topographical, and anti- 
quarian deseriptions, as well as particulars 
of the agricultural products and natural 
history of the tract described. The de- 
scriptions by E,. W. Brayley, and the en- 
gravings by W. Deeble. With vignette 
titles, amap, and 103 elegant engravings. 
2 vols, foolscap 8vo. 11, 18s. 6d.—demy 
8vo, Sl. 1s. 

. Spanish America; or, a Descriptive, 
Historical, and Geographical, Account of 
the Dominions of Spain, in the Western 
Hemisphere, Continental and Insular: 
illustrated by a map of Spanish North 
America, and the West India islands; a 
map of Spanish South America; and an 
engraving, representing the comparative 
altitudes of the mountains in those regtous ; 
by R. H. Bonnycastle.s 2 vois. &vo. il. 1s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

- Fhe Transactions of the Horticultural 

Society. Part I. vol. 5, 4to. 11. 10s. 
| LAW. 

A Digest of the Law of the Distributios 
of the Personal Estates of Intestates; by 
F, Mascall, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. 6s. 

MEDICINE. 

An Address to the British Females, on 
the Moral Management of Pregnancy and 
Labour, and some cursory Observations 
on Medical Deportment, suggested by the 
Death of her Royal Highness Princess 
Charlotte Augusta of Wales; with a Vindi- 
cation of her Royal Highnes»’s Physicians ; 
byW.M. Cooke, surgeon-acconcheur, 3s.6d, 

An Experimental Inquiry into the Laws 
of the Vital Functions, with some Obser- 
vations on the Nature aud ‘Treatment of 
Internal Diseases ; by A. P. Wilson Philip, 


M.D, F.R.S.E. 8vo. 103. 6d. 


Qn the Nature and. dreatment of 
Tetanus 
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160 List of New.Publications in August. 


Tetanus and Hydrophobia, with some 
Observations on the Natural Classification 
of Diseases in general; by Robert Reid, 
M.D. licentiate of the King’s and Queen’s 
College of Physicians in Dublin. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Observations on the Casual and -Peri- 
odical Influence of Particular States of the 
Atmosphere on Humavu Health and Dis- 
eases, particulatly Insanity; by ‘Thomas 
Forster, esq. F.L.S. &c. &c. Svo0. 48.— 
Appendix to the above. 8vo. 2s. 

Practical Observations on the Action 
of Morbid Sympathies, as included in the 
Pathology of certain Diseases ; in a Series 
of Letters to his Son, on his: leaving the 
University of Edinburgh, in the year 1809 ; 
by A. Wilson, M.D. Kelso. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

On:Emetie Tartar; by Wm. ‘Balfour, 
W.D.  8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A New Peerage, upon a very improved 
plan, eonprehending the Titles, Family 
Names, Titles of Eldest Sons, and Mottos 
of the Peers of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, under one Alphabet. The chief 
Seats and ‘Town Residences are likewise 
‘added. 7s. 6a. 

A Statement of Facts connected with 
the Unfortunate Case of Mrs. Scarborough, 
late of the George Inn, Buekden, who was 
tried at Hantingdon Assizes, in July 1817, 
on a charge of Stealing’ Money from a 
Letter, and imprisoned Twelve Months ; 
tending to prove her Innocence. Ys, 

British Review. No. 23. © 6s. 

A Concise Description of Endowed 
Grammar Schools. 2 vols. 8vo. I. 16s, 

A Series of Essays on several most in- 
portant New Systems and Inventions, 
particularly interesting to the Mercantile 
and Maritime, Shipbuilders, Underwriters, 

‘Mavmers, and all Sea-farmg Men, &c. &c. ; 
by A. Bosqnet, esq. royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Metamorphoses; or, Effects of 
Education: a Tale. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Letters from Illinois; by Morris Birk- 
beck. 8vo. 5s. 

A Complete Survey of Scripture Geo. 
graphy : containing an historical. account 
of primitive nations, and of all the 
countrics and people mentioned in Sacred 
History. Vo which is prefixed an intro- 
ductory Essay, concerning the origin, 
eceasion, character, and meaning of each 
boek or writing in the Holy Bible, &e.; 
by Thomas Heming, of Magd. ‘Hall, 
Oxon. [lustrated by a set of maps and 
a chart of the world. 4to, Si. 10s. 

Whittingham’s Cabinet Library, con- 
taining Goldsmith’s Poems. Part 1, 
13mo. 2s. 

Profitable Amusement for Children ; or, 
Familiar Fales; combining useful instruc- 
tron with pleasing entertatament. 18mo. 2s. 

Dr. Rees’ Cyclopedia: Part 76. 

Gn the Satety-Lamp for Coal-Miners ; 
with some Researches on Flame ; by Sir 

. Qumpbry Davy. -8vo. 8a, 


(Sept. 1, 
The Encyclopedia Edinensis; ot, Dic 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellg" 
neous Literature; to be completed in six 
vols. 4to. illustrated by 180 plates; by 
James Millar, M.D. vol. 2, part 3, 8s, 

Memoirs relating to European and 
Asiatic Turkey, and other Countries of 
the East. Edited from manuseript jour. 
nals;' by Robert Walpole, M.A, Second 
edition, 4to. 31. Ss, 

Moase’s Essay on the Fall of Man, 
12mo. 4s. 

Comerford’s Rhapsodist. 8vo. 10s, 
—4to. 11. is. 

The New Picture of Paris; or, the 
Stranger’s Guide to the French Metro 
polis. Tenth edition, revised and cor. 
rected to the present time. 8s. 

MUSIC. 

‘The Musical Tour of Dr. Minim, A.B.C, 
and -D.E.F.G. With a description ofa 
new-invented instrument, a new mode éf 
teaching music by machinery, and an 


account of the Guliabaic system in general, 
i2mo, 2s. 


NOVELS. 

Memoirs of the Montagu Family; a 
novel, illustrative of the manners and 
society of Ireland. 2 vols. 12mo. 218. 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

The Natural History of the -Birds .of 
Paradise, Toucans, and Barbus, followed 
by that of the Promerops, Guepiers, and 
Couroucous; by F. Levaillant.—Thitty- 
three livraisons, 3 vols. folio. 

PHILOLOGY. 

The Pronouncing Instructor; or, Ge 
neral -Reader’s Assistant in the Pronun- 
ciation of difficult Greek, Latin, .and 
Scripture: proper Names; the names 0 
eminent modern artists, and men of 
science; distinguished characters and no- 
torious, who have appeared on the theatre 
of Europe within the last thirty years ; and 
geographical names of placese To which 
are added, Latin and’ French words aud 
phrases, with their pronunciations @ 
meanings; by Christopher Earnshaw. 1s. 6d. 

Dictionary of the English Language; 10 
which the Words are deduced from their 
Originals, and illustrated in their different 
Significations, by Examples from the best 
Writers; by Samuel Johnsov, LL.D. To 
which are prefixed, a history of the lan- 
guage, and an English, grammar. With 
humerous corrections, and with the addi- 
tion of many thousand words; by the Rev. 


Henry J. Todd, M.A. F.S.A. 4 vols. 4t 
11}. 11s, 





PHILOSOPHY. f 
Essays on the Proximate’ Mechanical 
Causes of the general Phenomena of the 
Universe ; by Sir R. Phillips. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Outlines of Philosophical : Education, 
illustrated by the Method of Teaching the 
Logic, or first Class of Philosophy, in the 
University of Glasgow ; by Geo, Jardine, 
A.M. F.RS.E. 8vo. 12s, 
The 
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1818.] 
The First Part of the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1818. il, 10s. 

POETRY. 

Warning Voice ; a Sacred Poem, in two 
Cantos: addressed to infidel writers of 
poeiry ; by the Hon, and Rev. Edward 
Jon Turnoar, A.M. 3s. 6d, 

An Elegy ; supposed to be written im a 
Field of Battle. 8vo. 2s. 

Fashionable Fudges in London; or, 
Sketches of Public Characters, a Poem, 
with Historical and Explanatory Notes; 
by Benjamin Flaccus, esq. &c. 80. 63. 

“The Recluse of the Pyrenees: a Poem. 
Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Genius; a Vision: by a member of the 
University of Oxford. 2s. 

POLITICS. 

Considerations sur les principaux événe- 
mens de Ja Révolution Francowe. Ouvrage 
vosthume de Mad, la Baronue de Stael, 
publié par M. Le Duede Broglte. 3 vols. 
Bvo. 1]. 16s. 

Annual Parliaments, the Ancient and 
Indubitable Law of England; by J. Wil 
liams,esq. 1s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Reflections concerning the Expediency 
of a Council of the Church of England and 
the Church of Rome being holden, witha 
view to accommodate Religious Ditfere 
ences, and to promote the Unity of Reli- 
gion in the Bond of Peace: humbly, but 
earnestly, recommended to the serious 
attention of the Prince Regent, the arcli- 
bishops, the bishops, the clergy, and all 
lay-persons, who are able and willing dise 
passionately to consider the important 
subject; by Samuel Wix, A.M. F.R. 
and ALS, Sse 
_ The Protestant Church alone Faithful 
in Reading the Word of God ; proved by 
a Contrast with the Church of Rome, in a 
Sermon by the Hon, and Rev. Edward 
John Taurnour, A.M. @s. 

Sermon for the Benefit of the London 
Jnfirmary for curing Diseases of the Eye; 
preached at St. Andrew Undershaft, St. 
Mary Axe, Leadenhall-street, on Sunday, 
May 31, 1818; by the Rev, Thomas 
Gill, AM. 148.6d.°°-> --  - -— 

Plain Remarks on the Four Gospels, 
adapted to the Use of the Poorer Classes, 
and chiefly designed for the Benetit of 
Schools and Families; by the Rev. James 
Slade, M.A, 12mo. $s. 6d. 

More Work for Dr, Hawker, in Reply 
to his Misrepresentations of the Gospel 
. Jesus Christ; by the Rev. ‘Thomas 

mith, of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
and master of Gordon-house academy, 
Kentish-Town, Middlesex. ‘ 
a ee - — Subjects and Oc- 
2 vols, inn” ev. W. Hett, M.A. 
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On the Being and Attributes of God ; 
by Wm. Bruce, D.D.  8vo. 8s. j 

A small Tract, entitled, The Sermon 
on the Mount; or, An Explanation of 
Religions.and Moral Duty; by a Layman, 
Sd. or 2s. 6d. per dezen. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of St. Martin, Leicester, on Thurs- 
day, the ed, of July, 1818, at the Trien- 
nial Visitation of the Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln; to which is added, the Doctrine 
of Necessity briefly considered; by the 
—— Beresford, rector of Kibworth, 
2s. 6d. 

The Worth of a Bible illustrated by 
Tales in Verse, founded on Fact. 9d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Scientific Tourist through England, 
Wales, and Scotiand: in which the tra- 
veller is directed to the beanties and 
principal objects of antiquity, art, science, 
the fine views and situations, &c, worthy 
of notice or remark; including the mi- 
nerals, fossils, rare plants, and other 
subjects in natural history, divided into 
counties; by T. Walford, esq. F.A.S. 
and F.L.S. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s, and with 
coloured plates, 14s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journal of Travels in the United 
States of North America and in Lower 
Canada, performed in the year 1817; by 
John Palmer: containing particulars re- 
specting the price of land and provisions; 
remarks on the people and country, 
&e.&e. 8vo, 12s. 

Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Holy Land, 
Mount Libanon, and Cyprus, in the year 
1814; by Henry Light, captain of the 
royal artillery. 4to. @i. 5s. | 

Observations on Greenland, the adjacent 
Seas, and the North-West Passage to the 
Pacific Ocean, made in a Voyage to 
Davis’s Straits, during the Summer of 
1817 ; illustrated and embellished by charts, 
and numerous other plates, from drawings 
executed by the author, from continual 
observations; by Bernard O'Reilly, esq. 
4to. 21, 10s. ' 

Travels throngh the United States of 
America, in the years 1806 and 1807, and 
1809, 1810, and 1811; including an ac- 
count of passages between America and 
Britain, and travels through various parts 
of Britain, Iveland, and Canada, with 
corrections and improvements till 18155 
by John Melish. Sv. 18s, 

Narrative of a Journey in the Interior 
of China, and of a Voyage to and from that 
Country, in the years 1816 and 1817; cou- 
taining an account of the most interesting 
transactions of Lord Amherst’s embassy 
to the court of Pekin, and observations on 
the countries which it visited; by Clarke 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign, 
—=__— 


Y the list of Local Acts, it appears 

that legal powers were obtained, 
ii the last session of Parliament, to 
I ght with Gas— 





Bath. Liverpool. 
Leeds. Edinburgh, 
Nottingham. Worcester. 
Oxford. Kidderminster. 
Sheffield. Brighthelmston. 


—ten of the most considerable and 
most intelligent cities and towns in tye 
empire. Itmay be hoped that a public- 
spirited Parliament will, without regard 
to the fees of its officers, pass a general 
bill for this purpose. One general Road 
Bill—one Canal Bill—one Enclosure Bill 
—one Harbour-improvement Bill—one 
Gaol-erection Bill—and one Gas-light or 
one Steam-heating Kill, well-digested, 
might be so constructed as to meet 
every case. ‘The subject, at any rate, 
incrits special notice in the Houses of 


Parliament; and some modification of 


fees, og amelioration of system, is 
‘urgently called for. 

The following local and personal 
Acts, declared public, and to he judi- 
cially noticed, were passed in the 58th 
of George II. :— 

An Act to enable the Grand Junction 
Canal Company to vary the line of part 
of their canal im the county of Hertford, 
and for altering and enlarging the powers 
of several Acts relating to the said Canal. 

An Act to enable the Gloucester and 
Berkeley Canal Company to vary and 
alter the line of their Canal; and for alter. 
ing and enlarging the powers of several 
Acts passed for making and maintaining 
the said Canal. 

An Act for enabling the company of 
proprietors of the Thames and Medway 
Canal to raise a further snm of money for 
completing the said Canal, and the works 
thereto belonging; and for altering, en- 
larging, and rendering more effectual, the 
powers for making the said Canal and 
works, 

An Act for altering, explaining, and 
amending, the several Acts of Parliament 
passed relating to the Birmingham Canal 
Navigations; and for improving the said 
Canal Navigations. 

An Act for providing a convenient 
lionse, with snitable accommodations, for 
his Majesty's judges at the assizes for the 
county of Leicester; and for making 
therein a convenient place for the justices 
of the peace to meet and transact any 
public business of the said county ; and 
also for the safe custody of the public 
yecords of the said county, 


An Act for altering and amending an 
Act passed in the 47th year of his present 
Majesty, for coustructing a pier and har. 
bour at or near the town of Folkestone, 
in the county of Kent; for varying the 
limits, and improving aud rendering more 
commodious the said pier and hat bour ; 
for raising a further sem of money for 
completing the same; and for extending 
the powers aud provisions of the said Act, 

An Act for building a new gaol and 
house of correction for the city and 
county of the city of Exeter. 

An Act for lighting with gas the city of 
Bath and the libertics and precincts 
thereof, and that part of the parish of 
Walcot which lies without the liberties of 
Bath, and the parish of Rathwick, in the 
county of Somerset; and for constructing 
gasometers and other works therein, and 
in the parish of Weston in the said 
county. 

An Act for lighting with gas the town 
and neighbourhood of Leeds, in the bo- 
rough of Leeds, in the West Riding of 
the county of York. 

An Act for lighting with gas the town 
and county of the town of Nottingham. | 

An Act for lig) ting with gas the un- 
versity and cily of Oxford, and the sn- 
burbs of the said city. 

An Act for lightimg with gas the town 
and parish of Sheffield in the county of 
York, 

An Act for lighting with gas the port 
and town of Liverpool, avd township of 
Toxteth park, in the county of Lancaster. 

An Act for lighting the city and suburbs 
of Edinbargh, and places adjacent, with 
gas. 
An Act for lighting with gas the city of 
Worcester, aud the liberties, precincts, 
and suburbs thereof; and those parts of 
the several parishes of Saint Peter the 
Gieat, Saint Martin, Saint Michael in 
Bedwardine, Saint John in Bedwardine, 
Claines, and Saint Clement, which lie con- 
tiguous to, but without the liberties of, the 
said city, and in the county of Worcester. 

An Act for lighting the borough of 
Kidderminster in the county of Worcester 
with gas, 

An Act for lighting with gas the town 
of Brighthelmston. in the county of 
Sussex, | 

The continuation of Sir RicHaRD 
Hoare’s History of Aucient Wilt- 
shire will, in the ensuing season, be 
presented to the public. It is writ- 
ten on the same’ plan as_ the South 
Wiltshire, and will deseribe the antl- 
quities worthy of remark in the northeru 
district of the county; and be aecom- 
panied 

















1S1S.] 
panied = a by Messrs. 
‘ooke, Hasire, XC. 
: The Committee of the House of Com- 
mous, appointed to — the 
oppressions of the Copy ng ut ct, came 
ty the following resolutions — 

1 That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, thet it is desirable that so much 
of the Copyright Act as requires the gra- 
ty ions delivery of eleven copies, should 
ho repealed, except in so far as relates to 
che Britis Museum ; and that it is de- 
sirable that a fixed allowance should be 
grauted, in lieu thereof, to such of the 
other public hibraries as may be thought 
expedient. (Carried in the Coinmittee by 
gix ayes, to five noes, the latter including tre 
four members for Oxford and Cambridye. ) 

», That it ts the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that, if st should not be thought 
expedient by the House to comply with 
the above recommendation, it is desirable 
that the number of libraries entitled to 
claim sneh delivery should be restricted to 
the British Museum, and the libraries of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Dub. 
lin Universities. —( Only one dissentient 
voice.) 

§. That itis the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that all books of prints, wherein 
the letter-press shall not exceed a certain 
very small proportion to each plate, shall 
he exempted from delivery, except to the 
Museum, with an exception of all books of 
mathematics.—( Great Majority.) 

4, Tuat it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that all books in respect of which 
claim to copyright shall be expressly aud 
effectuaily avandoned, be also exempted. 
—(Griat Majority.) 

5. That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that the obligation imposed on 
printers to retain one copy of each work 
priuted by them, shall cease, and the copy 
of the Museum he made evidence in lieu 
of it—( Decided by the casting vote of the 
ehairman. ) 

A Description of the Islands of Java, 
Bali, and Celebes; with an account of 
the principal nations and tribes of the 
Indian Archipelago, is in preparation ; 
by Joun Crawrorp, esq. late resident 
at the court of the Sultan of Java. 

The Rev. J. H. Monk, B.D. fellow 
and tutor of Trinity Coliege, and Regius 
Professor of Greck in, the University, 
announces a Vindication of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge from the Reflections 
of Sir J. E. Smith, president of the 
Linnean Society. 

It will be gratifying to the lovers of 
Scottish literature to be informed, that 
4 volume of Poems and Songs, chiefly 
i the Scottish dialect, by the late 


“CHARD GaLL, is in the press. Mr, 


Literary and Philosophical Intelligence, 
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Gall enjoyed the friendship and corres- 
pondence of Burn, Campbell, Macniell, 
and other celebrated poets of the day. 

Messrs. LonGMan and Co, have lately 
received from America an_ interesting 
manuscript, containing a Narrative of 
the Wreck of the Ship Oswego, on the 
coast of South Barbary, and of the suf 
ferings of the master and the crew while 
in bondage among the Arabs; intere 
spersed with numerous remarks upon 
the country and its inhabitants, and 
concerning the peculiar perils of that 
coast; by JupAH PapbDock, ler late 
master. The work will be published in 
the course of the present month. 

Dr. PLAYFAIR will speedily publish a 
Geographical and Statistical Descrip- 
tion of Scotland, in two volumes, octavo, 
with a map, 

Mr. BrovGnam is preparing for pubs 
lication, a Letter addressed to Sir S. 
Romilly, on the Abuse of Public Cha- 
rities. 

An Account of the Kingdom of 
Nepal, with maps and engravings, 
will speedily be published, by Dr. F, 
HAMILTON, (formerly BucHANAN.) 

The Rey. H. J. Topp has a work in 
the press on Original Sin, Free-will, 
Grace, Regeneration, Justification, Faith, 
Good Works, and Universal Redemp- 
tion, as maintained in certain declara- 
tions of our Reformers, which are the 
ground-work of the articles of the esta- 
blished church. It will be followed by 
an Account of the Subscription to the 
Articles in 1604, and an historical and 
critical introduction to the whole. 

Dr. Ayre, of Hull, is about to publish 
Practical Observations on the Nature 
and Treatment of those Disorders which 
may be strictly denominated Bilious. 

M. Korzesve is preparing for pub- 
lication his account of the Rassian 
Embassy to Persia, which will appear 
at the same time in London and 
Weymar. 

Dr. JAMES JOHNSON, author of “the 
Influence of Tropical Climates .on 
European Constitutions,” &c. will 
speedily publish a small work, entitled, 
the Influence of Civic Life, Sedentary 
Habits, and Intellectual Refinement, on 
Human Health and Human Happiness 3 
including an estimate of the balance of 
enjoyment and suffering in the different 
gradations of society. 

In a few days will be published, 2 
translation of M. P. OrFitia’s Direce 
tions for the Treatment of Persons whe 
have taken Poison, and those in a state 
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of suspended animation: together with 
the means of detecting poisons and 
adulterations in wine; also of distin- 
guishing real from apparent death. 

Mr. Henry Tuompson has in the 
press, and shortly will publish, Remarks 
on the Conduct of a Nursery ; intending 
to give information to young mothers, 
and those likely to become so. ‘This 
work had received the permission of the 
Jate Princess Charlotte of Wales and 
Coburg to be dedicated to her: fate 
events alone haying prevented its earlier 
publication. 

Shortly will be published, Memoirs 
on the Present State of Science and Sci- 
entific Institutions in France; contain- 
ing a descriptive and historical account 
of the Royal Garden of Plants; the 
Royal Institute; the Polytechnic School; 
the Laculty of Sciences; the College of 
France; and the Cabinet of Mineralo- 
gy; the Public Libraries; the Medical 
School; and the Elospitals; with plans 
of the latter, never before published, &e., 
&e. Illustrated by numerous plates 
and tables. By <A. B. GRanvi tte, 
M.D. V.R.S. P.L.S. M.R.L. Xe. 

In a few days will be published, in 
octavo, an Inquiry into the Influence of 
Situation on Pulmonary Consumption, 
and on the Duration of Life; illustrated 
by statistical reports; by J. G. Mans- 
FORD, member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of London. 

Mr. STANLEY, assistant-surgeon and 
Demonstrator of Anaiomy at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, is preparing for 
publication in October next, a Manual 
of Practical Anatomy, for the use of 
students engaged in dissections. 

A General View of the Structure, 
Functions, and Classification of Ani- 
mals; with plates; is preparing, by the 
Rev. Dr. J. Plemine. 

A new edition of Dr. A. P. Witson 
Puivips’ work on the Vital Functions, 
is in the press. 

Dr. HayeGartH, of Bath, lately pub- 
lished the following useful rules of safety 
from contagion in the Bath papers; 
the object is to enable medical and 
clerical visitors of the sick to perform 
their important duties with safety :—It 
may be proper (says Dr. H.) previously 
to observe, that an infectious fever, in a 
small, close, and dirty room, is caught 
by a very great proportion of mankind : 
not less than twenty-two, out of twenty- 
three, ova still higher proportion; but, in 
@ large, airy, clean apartment, even 
putrid fevers are seldom or never infec- 
tous, When this poisonous Vapour is 
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much diluted with fresh air, it is not 
noxious. 

i. As safety from danger entirely de. 
pends on cleanliness and fresh air, the 
room-door of a patient, ill of an infectious 
fever, especially in the habitations of the 
poor, should never be shut ; a window init 
during the day ought to be frequently 
opened. In bad cases, a current of air, 
between a window and door both wide 
open, may be “ag ne if the air be ver 
cold or damp, the curtains of the patient's 
bed may be drawn close during this ven. 
tilation, should peculiar circumstances 
require such caution. ‘These regulations 
would be highly useful both to the pa 
tient and nurses; but are particularly im. 
portant, previous to the arrival of any 
visitor. 

®, The bed-curtains should never be 
close drawn round the patient, but only 
on the side next the light, so as to shade 
the face ; except while there is a current of 
air between a window ard door. 

3. Dirty clothes, utensils, Ac. should 
be frequently changed, immediately im- 
mersed in cold water, and washed clean, 

4. All discharges from the patient 
should be instantly removed. ‘The floor 
near the patient’s bed should be rubbed 
clean every day with a wet mop or cloth. 

5. The air in a sick room has, at the 
same time, a more infectious quality in 
some parts than in others. , Visitors and 
attendants should avoid the current of the 
patient’s breath,—the air which ascends 
from his body, especially if the bed cure 
tains be closed,—and tlie vapour arising 
from all evacuations. When medical or 
other duties require a visitor to be placed 
in these situations of danger, infection 
may be frequently prevented by a tempd- 
rary suspension of respiration. : 

6. Visitors should not go into an infec- 
tious chamber with an empty stomach; 
and, in doubtful circumstances, on coming 
out, they should blow from the nose, and 
spit from the mouth, any infections poison 
which may have been drawn in by the 
breath, and may adhere to those passages. 

Dr. Spiker, one of the librarians of 
the King of Prussia, who receutly 
visited this country for literary and 
scientific objects, has published, i 
German, the first volume of his ‘Tour 
through England, Wales, and Scotland. 
A translation of which will be published 
here, under the authority of, and with 
some additional remarks by, the author. 

The second edition of Miss Luct 
AIKIn’s Memoirs of the Court of Queea 
Elizabeth is in the press. 

Sir C. MorGan has just put to press 
his Sketches of the Philosophy of Lite. 

Lady MorGan is also superintending 
the printing of another national tale, 
entitled, Plorena Macartly. 
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A volame called Histrionic Topo- 
raphy, OY an account of the birth- 
places, residences, and funeral monu- 
ments, of tue most distinguished actors, 
js printing. 
: Camphell, or the Scottish Probationer, 
a novel, in three 12mo. volumes, will 
ortly appear. 
7 An nono of September will be 
published, (dedicated to the youth of the 
British Isles,) the Fables of Esop and 
others, With designs on wood, by ‘Hos. 
JEWICK. 
. Early Genius exemplified, in the juve- 
nile pursuits of eminent foreigners, 
is preparing for publication, 
Memoirs, Biographical, Critical, and 
Literary, of the most eminent Physicians 
aud Surgeons of the present ‘J'ime in 
the United Kingdom; with a choice 
collcetion of their prescriptions, and a 
specification of the diseases for which 
they were given, forming a complete 
nodernextemporancons pharmacopoeia: 
to which is added an Appendix, contain- 
ing an account of the different medical 
institutions in the metropolis, scientific 
and charitable. 
The Rev. S. CrapHam, of Chirist- 
church, Hants, will shortly publish, 
the Pentateuch, or Five Books of Moses 


ilustrated; containing an explication: 


of the phraseology incorporated with the 
text, for the use of families and schocls, 

Early in September will be pub- 
lished, Rural Residences; consisting 
of a serics of designs, in twenty-se- 
ven coloured engravings, for cottages, 
decorated cottages, small villas, and 
other ornamental buildings: interspersed 
with some observations on landscape 
gardening ; by J. B. Papworru, archi- 
tect, author of “ Essay on the Dry-rot,” 
Ke. 

Mr. Coteurn is preparing for iame- 
diate publication, the Life of Las Casas, 
up to his return from St. Helena; com- 
municated by himself; containing au- 
thentic details respecting the yoyage to 
the residence, the manner of living, and 
the treatment, of Bonaparte, at St. 
Helena, Also some letters which were 
hot forwarded to their destination by the 
British Government. 

The proprietors of the Rey. Mr. 
Todd's edition of Dr. Johnsou’s Die- 
lionary announce that they will shortly 
publish an abridgment of that valuable 
Work, by the indefatigable CHALMERS. 

An Historical Account is in the press 
of Discoveries and ‘Travels in Asia, by 

UGH Murray, F.R.S.E. author of the 

istorical — of Discoveries in 
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Africa. It will extend to three volumes, 
octavo, and be illustrated with maps. 

The sccond edition of the Elements of 
Concholugy, according to the Linnean 
system, illustrated by twenty-eight 
plates drawn from Nature, by the Rev, 
EK. J. Burrows, A.M. &c. is in the 
press, 

In the course of the present month 
will be published, in two handsome 
octavo volumes, Sermons on Miscel« 
lancous Subjects; selected from the 
manuscripts of the late Rev, E. Rose 
sON, M.A. for thirty-seven years curate 
and lecturer of St. Mary, Whitechapel, 
by the Rev. H. C.Q’DonnoGuve, M.A, 

Mr. WILLIAMS is preparing for pube 
lication, Historical Class Readings. 

UnpERwoop’s Catalogue of Medical 
Books for 1818-19, with a list of the lec- 
tures deliveredin London, is in the press, 

ANDERSON and CHASE are preparing 
for publication their Annual Catalogue 
of New and Second-hand Medical 
Books, with a complete list of the lece 
tures delivered in London, their terms, 
hours of attendance, &e. 

The Memoirs of Count Grammont are 
about to be published, elegantly printed 
in two pocket volumes. 

Mr. GouGu has published an interest- 
ing account of a child nine years old, at 
presentin Kendal, the son of a journey 
man shoemaker of Penrith. He reads 
correctly and gracefully; he writes a 
good hand ; and he has made some pro- 
gress in the Engtish grammar. He is 
well acquainted with the leading propo- 
sitions in Euclid; reads and works 
alrebra with great facility, and has en- 
tered upon the study of flaxions. During 
an examination he solved two cases of 
right-engled triaygles in spherical tri- 
ronometry; and his skill, and the ra- 
picity of lis operations, in algebra, 
created more surprise than his know- 
ledge of geometry. He solved a num- 
ber of quadratic equations with the 
ereatest ease, and extracted the square- 
roots of the numbers which resulted from 
his operations. Several questions were 
put to him which contained two un- 
known quantities, and these he also ane 
swered without difficulty. Being asked 
if he had been taught the application of 
alvebra to geometry, he answered in the 
affirmative, and iminediately solved 
some problems. 

Dr. Jones’s new translation of the 
Four Gospels into Welsh will be pubs 
lished in a few days. 

Sermons, in two volumes, by the Rey, 
CHARLES Moore, are in the press. ‘etn 
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The last Philosophical Magazine con- 
tains an account of a discovery in light 
by Mr. Lester, which it would puzzle 
ail the opticians in Europe to under- 
stand, 

In the month of December will be 
published, by subscription, Sunday- 
School and’ other Anecdotes, chiefly 
original; catechetical exercises, mostly 
from Scripture; and otber interesting 
matter, relative to the instruction of the 
rising generation; by Geo. RusseLy; 
dedicated, by permission, to the Duke 
of Sussex. 

Dr. Pearson and Mr. Branve will 
re-commence their courses of lectures in 
their respective departments of physic 
and chemistry the first week of October 
next. 

On the first of October, at the Royal 
Dispensary for the Diseases of the Ear, 
Carliste-street, Mr. CURTIS, aurist tothe 
Prince Regent, and surgeon to the Insti- 
tution, will commence his next Course 
of Lectures on the Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Pathology of the Ear; illustrated by 
various anatomical preparations of the 
organ in man and aninals. Since last 
season he has considerably enereased his 
collection, by the addition of several 
rare specimens of disease; and has also 
collected,. from the Continent, several 
new ingenious acoustic instruments, A 
clinical lecture will be given, during the 
course, on the most important cases 
which occur at the Dispensary, and the 
wode of treatment. 

As a substitnte for the tin in lamp re- 
flectors, Mr. MILLINGTON proposes to 
employ glazed white earthenware; it 
has a strong reflecting surface, is very 
easily Kept clean, is not expensive, and 
might, he conceives, be so fixed as not 
to be liable to be broken. For the pur- 
pose of disposing of the light in the most 
useful manner, the lower surface of the 
reflector, which is placed over the lamp, 
should cither be flat or curved out- 
wards, so as to disperse the rays, unless 
the object be to concentrate the light in 
any particular spot, when a concave 
dish, forming a portion of a hollow dish, 
may be used. 


FRANCE. 


Several experiments have been lately 
made at Paris to prepare a fire which 
will burn upon or even under the surface 
of water. A boat was sunk in the river 
Seine, and a ball of this inflammable 
composition, with the weight annexed to 
it, in order to carry it tothe bottom, was 
thrown over the spot where the boat lay, 
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The boat was instantly set in a blaze, 
and consumed with the same ease as if 
it had been fired on land, 

The Royal Academy of Science at 
Paris have proposed, as a prize problem, 
—'To form by the theory of universal 
eravitation alone, and without taking 
from observations any thing but arbitrar 
elements, tables of the movement of the 
moon, as exact as the best tables in ex- 
istence.” 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris give as the subject for a prize 
essay,—“* The chemical changes which 
tuke pluce in fruits during and afier 
their ripening.” 

M. EfumBoupt and his companions, 
in the course of their travels, heard an 
account of a tree whieh grows in the 
valleys of Aragua, the juice of which is 
a nourishing milk, and which, from that 
circumstance, has received the name of 
the cow tree. The tree in its general 
aspect resembles the chrysophyllam 
cainito ; its leaves are oblong, pointed, 
leathery, and alternate, marked with 
lateral veins, projecting downwards, 
they are parallel, and are ten inches 
long. When incisions are made into 
the trunk, it discharges abundantly a 
glutinous milk, moderately thick, with- 
out any acfiduess, and exhaling an 
agreeable balsamic odour. ‘The travel- 
lcrs drank considerable quantities of it 
without expericncing any injurious 
effects; its viscidity only rendering It 
rather unpleasant. The superintendent 
of the plantation assured them that the 
negroes acquire flesh during the season 
in which the cow-tree yields the great- 
est quantity of milk, When this fluid 
is exposed to the air, perhaps, ta conse- 
queuce of the absorption of the oxygen 
of the atmosphere, its surface becomes 
covered with membranes of a substance 
that appears to be of a decided animal 
hature, yellowish, thready, and of a 
cheesy cousistence, ‘I'hese membranes, 
When separated from the more aqueous 
part of the fluid, are almost as elastic as 
caoutchoue ; but at the same time they 
are as much disposed to become putrid 
as gelatine. ‘I'he natives give the name 
of cheese to the coagalum, which 1s 
separated by the contact of the air; 10 
the course of five or six days it becomes 
sour. ‘The milk, kept for some time in 
a corked phial, had deposited a little 
coagulum, and still exhaled its balsamic 
odour. If the recent juice be mix 
with cold water, the coagulum is formed 
in small quantity only; but the separa- 
lion of the viscid membranes occurs 
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when it is placed in contact with nitric 
acid. ‘This remarkable tree seems to be 
peculiar to the Cordilliere du Littoral, 
especially from Barbula to the lake of 
Maracaybo. There are likewise some 
traces of it nearthe village ofSan Mateo; 
and, according to the account of M. 
Bredmeyer, in the valley of Caucagua, 
three days’ journey to the east of the 
Caraceas. ‘This naturalist has likewise 
described the vegetable milk of the cow- 
tree as possessing an agreeable flavour 
and an aromatic odour: the natives of 
Caucagua call it the milk-tree. 
GERMANY. 

A considerable quantity of bones, of 
large size, were discovered last year, 
buried in the earth, in the neighbourhood 
of the village of ‘Tiede, near Brunswick. 
They were examined by M. Dahue, 
who appears to have distinguished parts 
of the skeletons of five elephants. ‘There 
were niue tusks among them, ene of 
which was fourteen feet in length, 
another eleven, and many grinders, in 
which the enamel was arranged cxactly 
as in the teeth of the African elephant, 
A complete head of a rhinoceros, with 
the horn and teeth, was also found very 
little altered, and likewise the horns of 
two kinds of stags. Mr. Dahne, in en- 
deavouring to account for this accumu- 
lation of bones belonging to different 
animals, supposes that the animals ex- 
isted in immense islands; that some 
great revolution of the globe inundated 
their habitations, and forced them to the 
highest spot for shelter from the waters ; 
that, the waters still rising, they all 
perished together, that the perishable 
parts of their carcases were carried away 
by the waters, and that an earthy deposi- 
tion soon enveloped the bones, and Iclt 
tlem nearly in the state they are now 
found, 

Tie Royal Socicty of Gottingen offer 
a prize for an accurate examination, 
founded on precise experiments, of 
Dalton’s theory of the expansion of 
liquids and elastic fluids, especially of 
mercury and atmospheric air, by heat.” 

M. C. Hanrasexa, of Prague, bas 
published a description of an air-spout, 
(so he calls it in contradistinction to 
Water-spout) which happened on the 
10th of May. Clouds suddenly rose in 
the cast, which rapidly enveloped the 
whole eastand south of the heavens, the 
Pag: became more violent, and 
aus 0 with the east, so that 
ace conflict between the two winds 

“s perceived. During this conflict 
dak was formed among the clouds a 

opake pillar (or- air-spout), the 
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diameter of which was about twenty 
fathoms, and which rose in a whirlwind 
from the carth to the clouds, which hung 
very low. It committed dreadfut 
ravages in the fields, carrying with it 
in its cours¢, or scattering all around, 
stones, sand, and earth, and continued 
its progress, with a hollow sound, to- 
wards the east. By the refraction and 
reflection of the sun’s rays, falling fron 
the west on the pillar of dust, it looked 
hke a column of tire in the clouds. This 
terrible pillar revolved with incredible 
rapidity, sometimes horizontally, some- 
times vertically, furrowing the ground, 
which it tore up, and with its stones, 
several pounds in weight, which it 
hurled, whizzing like sky-rockets, into 
the air. ‘This lasted about fifteen mi- 
nutes. <A silvery stripe, in the shape of 
a tunnel, the point of which was tarned 
towards the earth, was now formed in 
the middle of this air-spout, which began 
ut its top, and almost reached the 
centre. ‘This silvery stripe contracted 
itself several times, and at last totally 
disappeared.* 
RUSSIA. 

In the year 1815, the number of peri- 
odical works, of different descriptions, 
published in Russia, amounted to more 
than forty; but several of them have 
expericneed the fluctuations of publie 
opinion, or the difficulties of a first esta- 
blishment, and the number decreased in 
the year 1816. The Academy of Sci- 
ences and the Russian Academy con- 
tinue to publish their Transactions. It 
appears that there are also a number of 
poets in Russia, whose works contribute 
to entertain the public; and some of 
them enjoy a distinguished reputation 
among their countrymen. 

ITALY. 

Dr. Jos. de Matthzis read in the 
Archeological Society at Rome, on the 
29th of eb, 1818, in which he attempts 
to prove that the Roman numerals, as 
wellas the ancicnt Etruscan, originated 
in the nails which these nations, in the 
earlier periods of their history, caused to 
have annually fixed by their magistrates, 
for other than chronological purposes, 
in the ‘Temple of Jupiter, and in that of 
Nurtia, their Goddess of Fortune, at 
Vulsinium (Bolsena). 





* This is exactly a similar phenomenon 
to that which was observed by the Editor 
of this Magazine, and which he published 
about two years since. ‘This theory ap- 
pears to be formed from that account. The 
only variation consists in calling it an aire 
spout, which is not wholly correct. Its 
best name would be an @rial vortex. 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 


— 

Rerort of Disrases and Casuarties occurring in the public and private Practies 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary, 
—the limits of which, commencing at the Fleet-street end of Chancery-lane, pass 
through Gray's Inn-lane, Portpool-lane, Hatton Wall, Great Saffron-hill, West. 
street, Smithfield-bars, Charterhouse-lane and square ; along Goswell-street to Old. 
street ; down Old-street, as fur as Buniill-row ; thence crossing the Old Jewry, 
and extending along Queen-street, terminate at the water-side, 

—— Fe 
HOSE affections of the stomach and bowels which are usnaliy incident to the 

& autumnal season, hiave this year visited us before their accustomed period; and 
the reason of this visitation is sufficiently obvious, viz. the uncommon heat of the sum 
mer months, They have, however, proved, for the most part, less in virulence, althongh 
greater innumber, and earlier in occurrence ; and this comparative mildness appearsto 
be mainly reterrible to the same circumstance ; for itis not heat merely, but alteinations 
of heat and cold, that constitute, for the most part, the exciting sources of the com. 
plaints in question; and, in the latter months of the year, such alternations are more 
prevalent and operative than in those immediately preceding. It is the damp and cold 
of the autumnal evenings, contrasted with the high temperature of the day-time, at this 
season of the year, which have the greatest share in the excitation of these severe, and 
sometimes serious, disturbances of the biliary organs, that are proverbially present 
when plums are ripe. ‘To these fruits are bilious affections by far too largely referred, 
Our solicitude, then, to prevent the occurrence of such’maladies ought to have at least 
as much bearing towards preserving an equality in the temperature of the body’s sur 
face, as to the ensuring an integrity in the articles of dict ; althongh this last is a consi 
dcration of no mean moment, at a time, especially, when digestive derangements are so 
readily induced, The splendid dessert, and the slender evening dress, are both of 
them mighty auxiliaries to the baneful influence of autumnal vicissitudes.* 

There is one caution necessary to observe in respect to the domestic management of 
disorders in the bowels; and that is, the serious injury which occasionally follows the 
too liberal and indiscriminate reconrse to cordial and stimuiant materials, in order to 
counteract that sense of sinking with which these derangements are so often accom: 
panied. Itshould ever be recollected, that inflammatory affections are easily excited, 
while the organs, with which the disorders have more especially to do, are already in 4 


State of inordinate irritability. Serions consequences, also, not seldom result from 
total neglect, as well as injudicions interference, 
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Since writing the last Report, the author has been called to the death-bed of a fine 
south, whose life,-it is more than probable, depended upon what was done, or left 
undone, in the space only of a few preceeding hours. Seasonable evacuants had been 
neglected ; the die was now cast; and to order remedies, in the present state of things, 
would have been equally inefficacious as Canute’s commands at the shores of the sea; 
the tide of dissolution was flowing in fast and fall, and visibly overwhelming the sandy 
fabric of the body by successive and irresistible waves ! 

Let not the writer of these eautions be charged with a wish to hang a drawn sword 
over the heads of his readers, in order to force them into the circle of professional con- 
trol. So far trom being actuated by this fecling, he hesitates not to express it as his 
opinion, that there have, in some instances, been evidenced too much of dogmatism 
aud display in dwelling upon the destructive consequences of “ domestic dabbling 18 





ee 


* tis well to see the complexion of modern works, tending, more than formerly, t© 
the important connexion between the external surface and interior organs in the pro- 
duction of disease ; and the consequent care that is beginning to obtain among Us 19 
respect of an equable and warm clothing. It is presnmable that improvements oh as 
And other particulars will, in no great length of time, come to lessen the annual number 
even of our most formidable and fatal disease,—pulmouary consumption. The reader 
may consult, with advantage, “ Johnson on the Atmosphere,” in reference to the impor 
tant counexion between the state of the skin and affections of internal parts. With 
regard to fruits, it is, in some measure, a work of supererrogation to dwell upon a 
banefal qualities when used to excess, or, under some circumstances, employed at all. 
On this head the public for the most part, is quite as knowing as the profession 
modern writer has, however, somewhat facetionsly proposed, that some of the _ 
Hoxious of these articles should be nosologivally named according to their more Come 
non effects ; so that the mistress of a table should have to address her guests somewhat 
after the following sort:— Will your ladyship allow me to help you toa cramp 1 va 
stomach:"—* My lord, I insist upon your trying some of that diarrhea,”—* Colonel, 
there is a fit of the gout at your finger’s ends,—do help yourself to it.” drogs. 
S . 
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drugs.” A sensibie parent may, by the seasonable use of preventives, often blight the 
puddings of disease in her offspring with perfect ease and safety; but there are at 
least two points at which powers adverse to life invade the body, where they are likely 
speedily and fatally to make good their lodgment, unless immediately force from their 
holds by vigorous and practised resistance, _To lose or misemploy a single hour in 
incipient intestinal inflammation, or commencing croup, Is often to permit an individual 
to perish, whose existence might almost certainly have been preserved by the timely 
D. Uwins, M.D. 


interference of art. 
Thavies-Inn; Aug. 20, 1818. 
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a 
HE principle of obtaining illumination from gas, that is to say, from the inflamma. 
ble vapour obtained iu matter susceptible of being burnt, has received a new 
development in the instance of turf, by means of a new apparatus invented by M. 
Conxinck, a preacher of the Dutch Church at Amsterdam. His experiments wero 
made in May Jast, in the presence of a committee named by the Royal Institation of 
Sciences, and by the Governor of the Province of North Holland and Antwerp: this 
apparatus has been found more simple, and therefore not so costly as those constructed 
in London, while the quantity of light has been greater ; the object of obtaining light 
from turf must be very great in Holland ; but, moreover, this instrument, if really more 
simple, might furnish a hint to those applied to the purpose of procuring light from 
coal. 

Mr. Marr, of Kelso, has, by a simple process, constructed an apparatus which pro- 
duces gas sufficient to supply ten differeut burners, the flame of each far surpassing 
that of the largest candle, and which completeiy ilinminate his shop, work-shop, and 
dwelling-iiouse, with the most pure pellucid brightness, the cost of which is only about 
three-pence per night. Wax cloth bags have been invented, which, when inflated with 
gas, are removed at pleasure froin place ta place, and when ignited, they answer all the 
purposes of candles. By tis process, it would seem that any person, with bags as 
above prepared, may be furnished with gas from the coal-pits, and apply the gas so 
procured to whatever number of tubes for lights he has occasion for.—Tyxe 
Mercury. 

MM. Dutone and Petit have lately given to the world a Memoir on Heat, which 
gained the prize medal for 1818. ef the Academy of Sciences. ‘lhe title of the paper 
is “ Onthe Measure of Tempevatures, and onthe Laws of the Communication of Heat.” 

Law. 1. If the cooling of a body placed in a vacuum termmated by a medium abso- 
lutely deprived of heat, or of the power of radiating, conld be observed, the velocity of 
covling would decrease in a geometrical progression, whilst the temperature diminished 
nan arithmetical progression. 

2. For the sume temperature of the boundary of the vacuum in which a body is 
placed, the velucity of ccuting for the excess of temperature, in arith etical progrese 
sion, will decrease, as the terms of a geometrical progression dimmished by a constant 
number, ‘The ratio of this geometrical progression is the same for all bodies, and equal 
to 1,077. : 

_ 3. Tae velocity of cooling in a vacuum for the same excess of tempera‘ure increases 
in a geometrical progression, the temperature of the surrounding body mereasing in an 
aritametical progression The ratio of the progression is also 1.0077 for all bodies, 

4. Tie velocity of cooling duc to the contact_of a gas is entirely independent of the 
nature of the surface of bodies. 

o. The velocity of cooling due to the contact of a fluid (gas,) varies in a geometrical 
Progression, the excess of temperature varying also in a geometrical temperatare, If 
lle ratio of the lasi progression be 2, that of the firstis 2.35; whatever the nature of the 
bas, or whatever its force of elasticity. ‘This law may aiso be expressed by saymg, 
Mat the quautity of heat abstracted py a gas is in all cases proporticnate to the excess 
Of the femperature of the body raised to the power of 1.253. 

6 Pine cooing power of a fluid (gas) diminishes in a geometrical progression, when 
fefisiva or clastrcity duninishes also ina geometrical progression. — If the ratio of this 
Secoud progression be ¥, the ratio of the first will be for air 1.566; for hydrogen 1.301 ; 
“4 carbome acid 1.431; for olefiant gas 1.415. ‘This law may be expressed in the fol. 

Me thauner 











its 


Che COviing power of a gas is, other things being equal, proportionate to a certain 
— of the pressure. The exponent of this power, which depends on the nature of 
pod weg for air 0.45; for hydrogen 0.315; for carbonic acid 0.517; for olefiant 

as H07, . ; , 
‘. Tce cooling power of a gas varies with its temperature; so that, if the gas can 
ofaentd ‘e preserve the Same degree of elasticity, the cooling power will be found 
heated - . : ny ne rarefaction of the gas, just as much as itis increased by its being 

Mow © that uilimately it depends upon its tension alone. 
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It may be pereeived, from the above propositions, that the law of Cooling, composed 
of all the preceding laws, must be very complicated ; it is not therefore given ive 
mon language, but may be found in a mathematical form in the body of the memoir, _ 

M. Scuroter, of Lilienthal, has published an account of the comet which appeared 
in 1811; and, by comparing his observations on this comet with those which he made 
upon that which appeared in 1807, he has been led to form some singular conclusions 
The nucleus of the comet of 1811, the apparent diameter of which was 1,49” and 
which, calculating from the distance, must have had a real diameter of 10,900 miles, M, 
Schroter supposes to be composed of a fluid covering a solid mass. In the centre of 
this nucleus he distinguished a second, which is smaller and more luminous, the ap. 
parent diameter of which being 16.97", gives a reat diameter of 1,697 geographical 
miles. ‘This central part was surrounded with a particular kind of atmosphere, upon 
which many of its most remarkable variations depend. Besides this, it was surrounded 
by a luminous nebnlosity, which always exhibited the same brilliancy in every part of 
its surface, without any appearance of phases; from which circumstance he concludes 
that this light, being always equable, could not be the effect of any reflection from the 
solar light. ‘The greatest appareut length of the tail was 18°, which gives a real length 
of 131,852,000 geographical miles. M. Schréter then adds a very silly theory 


about the tail, a phenomenon which so palpably consisted merely of refracted solar 
Trays. 
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PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. July ¢4. Aug. 21. 
Cocoa, W.I.common £310 0 to 318 0 £4+ 0 0 to 445 Operewt. 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 6 8 0 — 710 O 6 0 0 — 714 0 ditto. 
,fnme . 8 6 O— 818 O 8 6 0 — 818 O ditto, 
» Mocha ° 9 20— 919 O 00 0— 0 0 0 ditto, 
Cotton, W.I.common . 0 1 7 — O 1 10 0O17— 0 110 perlb 
——, Demerara. . 0 111— 0 2 2 0 111 — O @ § ditto 
Currants . 2. 2. 2. 2 5 7 O-—- 510 0 5 20— 510 Opercwl 
Figs, ‘Turkey e 315 0O— 415 0 10 0 — 415 O ditto. 
Flax, Riga ° ° 73 0 O— 0 O O 78 0 0 — O O Oper ton. 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 47 0 0 — 4810 0 48 0 0 — 4810 0 ditto. 
Hops, new, Pockets 20 ovo 0 — 22910 0 1616 0 —20 0 Operewt, 
, Bays « 17 0 0 —w 0 VW 1515 0 — 1616 O ditte. 
Iron, British, Bars . 12 0 0 ~— 12 10 0 1¢ 0 0 — 0 OV Oper tom 
’ » Pigs . 710 0—- 9 00 7 0 0 — 710 0 ditto. 
Oil,salad . . . + 1616 0 —19 0 0 1616 0 —18 O Operjar. 
—, Galipoli ° »- 8 0 O —F83 O O 88 0 0 — 90 O O per ton 
Rags - ° © ed 1 Om §$ 5S O 3 00— 0 O Opercwt 
Raisins, bloomorjar,new 510 0 — 6 0 90 510 o— 6 O O ditto. 
Rice, Carolina, new . 2 8 0 — #10 @ 916 0— 0 0 ©@ ditto 
—, East India -> 2120— 1 80 140o— 0 0 0 ditto 
Silk, China, raw ° 1 111 -~ 114 0 t 211 — 114 Operlb 
—, Bengal,skein . 1 4 5 — 1 4 8 145— 1 4 8 ditto. 
Spices, Cinnamon - 013 0O— O14 1 014 0 — 014 1 ditto. 
, Cloves o = @ Ste 6 4 6 03 9— O + O ditto. 
——, Nutmegs . 0 G610— 0 7 1 0 6 0 — 0 610 ditto 
———, Pepper, black 0 0 93~— © YW 10 0 0 9Z— O O 10} ditto. 
—, ,white 0 0 10:—- 0 o 11$ 0 @11f— 0 1 Of ditto. 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac 0 8 ¢ —— o 8B 9 08 0o— O 8 6per gal. 
~—-—, Geneva Hollands 0 3 6 —~ 0 3 Q9 03 6— 0 310 ditto 
-———, Rum, Jamaica 05s 0- 98 5 O 03 8— O 5 Oper gal, 
Sugar, brown. . . 319 OU — 434 °90 318 O— 4 O Opercwt. 
——, Jamuica, fine . 4 8 0 — 413 9 440— 413 6 ditto. 
——, East India, brown 115 0 — vv ¢ 117 0 — 2 2 O ditto. 
--——, lump, tine ° 915 O— 6 2 a 415 0 — 6 2 O ditto 
Tallow, town-inelted +s 0O— 0 O VY 43 0O— 0 0 O ditto. 
» Russia, yellow 315 0 — v 9g 9g 318 0— 0 0 O ditto 
Yea, Bohea ; ; 0” 2 7i-- 0 g gs 0 2 Tim O Q Sf per Ib. 
—, Hyson, best . 0 6 0—~ O 6 = 0 6 * 0 6 4 ditto. 
Wine, Madeiva,old , %& O O —iy gy v 90 0 0 120 O Oper pipes 
——, Port, old » 120 0 0 —195 0 0 120 0 0 —125 O O ditto. 
——, Sherry ° 110 0 0~—120 0 0 a0 0 O—190 0 Oper butt 


Premiums of Insurgnce.—Gucrasey or Jersey, 15s. 94.—Cork or Dublip, 12s. 8d. 
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List of Bankruptcies and Dividends, 


Belfast, 158. 9d.— Hambro’, 12s. 8d, — Madeira, 20s,—Jamaica, 30s.—Greenland, 
—_ * *- 


ut and home, 33g. 
° Course of Exchange, 


Aug. 21.—Amsterdam, 37 2B. 2 U.—Hamburgh, 346 2} U.— 


__ Ta , 512.—Lisbon, 583.—Dublin, 104 per cent. 
a a Ganens taneals Canal Ottice, Change Alley, Cornhill—Grand Junction 
- ps sell for 2301. per 1001.-share.—Birmiugham, 8401.—Coventry, 9601.— 
ca agp Liverpool, 5101.—'Trent and Mersey, 15301.—East India Dock, 1601. per 
» West India, 1981.—The Strand BRIDGE, 121.—West Middlesex WATER- 
uese 501. 10s,—GaAs Light COMPANY, 841. and on the advance in London, and 


elsewhere. 


d in bars 41. 1s. 6d. per 07z.—New doubloons 41.—Silver in bars 5s. 5d. 
The Pye cent. Consols, on the 25th, were 75$; 3 per cent. Reduced, 76§; 5 per 


cent, 103; and Omniam, 23. 


jp 
d between the 
JABETICAL, Last of BANKRUPTCIES aud DivIDENDS, announced 6 
— of July, and the 20th of Aug. 1818, extracted from the London Gazettes. 


eee 


BANKRUPTCIES, [This Month 51.] 


Lhe Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.) 


ABBOTT J. Weymouth ftreet, Portland place, butchers 
(Yeung 
Abhott W. Honey Jane market, butcher.  (Youog 
Abhott $. New Court, St. Swithin’s lane. (Sweet and co, 
Alcock E- Atherftone, Warwickwhire, hatter. (Carter, 
Coveotr , . 
Arinitage W. Trhorne, Yorkfhire, mariner. (Ellis, L. 
Athby We Godmenchefter, miller. (Ciennell. L. 
Beutley J. and J. Beck, Cornhill, watch and clock maker. 
(Nayhey, london ‘ 
Barber W. Alnwick 
Barlow J. Blackburn, Lancathire, bookbinder. 
ftrong, loadon 
Blore &. Craven place, Bayswater, ftone mafon. 
{bawfon, londes i‘ 
Blunt C. Tavivtock ftreet, Covent Garden, optician. 
(Richardion f . 
Eooth W. G. and R. Bifhhepwearmouth, whip builders. 
(Blakiffon, london 


(Arm: 


Brufe j. Caerswys, Montgomeryshire, grocer. (Phil- 
pot and co. london 
Cayzen W. Mawegan, Cornwall, maitfier. (Sandys 


and co. london 
Chorley J. Chorley, Lancathire, joiner. (Rotherham, L- 
Churcher J. Bromley, Kent, cordwaincer, (Suter, 
Greenwich 
Ceiburn J. Pudding lane, fifi falesman. (Bower 
Coward T, Langhelm bridge. Lancathire, miller. 
ter and co. london 
Fitton J. Gofport, dealer. Minchin, L. 
Flower Ls Cattle ftreet, Holborn, Jewellers 
andco. 
Finley T H, Whittle hills, Lancafhire, cotton manufac. 
_ . turer, [Milne and co. Le 
Frot F.st Alban’s, linen drapere (Beafant, Kenfington 
Nall M.and T. Hull, woollen drapers. {|Spence, L. 


( Bax- 


[ Jennings 


Hadingham M,. King ftreet, Smithfield, barnefs maker 
(Lewis 


Hawkins J. Vere ftreet, jeweller. [Mayhew and co. 


Houlbrooke T. High Holvorn, linen draper. (Mayhew 
and COs 

Marcourt J. Chard, Somerfetthire, banker. (Ellis, L. 

Jones J. Cambridge, cabinet maker. (Tooneandco. L 

KarplesR. Dover,dealere (Ifaacs,L. 

Knight R. Stone Breaks, Yorkfhire, clothier. (Clarke 
and co, lundon 

Lapage S. London, deaier. (Martin and Co. 

Lee 8. Great Winchefter ftreet, underwriter. (Farren 


Pearfon J. W. Great Marlborough ftreet, deatift. (Da- 
vies and co. 

ProvtA. Truro,grocer, ([Davifon, Le 

Ramfay J. Cadogan place, Sioape fireet, merchant, 
(Crowder and co. 

Sane J Bermondfey ftrect, tripeman. (Drew 
an ns 

Rowbotham Jj. Butley, Chefhire, timber merchant. 
(Beil and co. Le : 

Rudge W. Carburton freet, Fitzroy fyuare, horfe dealers 


(Pearfon if 
Ray R, Norwich, grocer. [Tilbury, Le 


Salisbury J. and S. Liverpool, fiil makers. (Avifor 
and Cus london 

Smith W. Leicefter, woolftapler. [Joys, Le 

Sherry J. Romfey, Hampfhire, hattcr.  (Bogne, L, 


Taylor J. Lewitham, liven draper. (Comerford, Ls 

Tomlin J. Chad’s row, Gray's Inn lane, bricklayer. 
{Weiton and co. 

Walcot T. Portfea, linen draper, (Courteen andco. Le 

Walker J. Banbury, Oxfordthire, collar maker. [Tims 

Walker S. jun. Mancheiter, grocer. (Adlington 

‘ and co. london 

Whitficid J. Old ftreet, Ste Luke’s, coal merchant. 
(Chapman, london 

Wilkins e Ruflell @reet, Bermondfey, fellmongery 
{ Hure, london 

Williamfuon R. Ipswich, merchant, 

Wright R, Liverpool, Merchant, 


(Toms, L. 
(Anftice and co. Le 


DIVIDENDS. 


Aftton J. Tower ftreer 
Barrett W. Old Broad ftreet 
Barton |. Uld South sca houfe 
Bend T, Shisland. Notti-gnainfhire 
Biddick T. St. Ifiey, Cornwall 
howley W. Halfmoon ttieet, Bifhopt- 
_ ate treet 
Erice W. Brittol \ 
Caruthers —. Liverpool 
cesaiey W. Edegbaiton, Warwickthire 
hethire J. and J. Johnfon, Bir- 
_, Mingham 
Cuilifon T. and J. H. Tritton, Lom- 
- ms ftreet 
Clwell C. ¥V. Great Ruffell treet 
Couper G. fn. Old Ford 
Coleman. L'verpool 
we aod Je Lamberts, Old 
m 
Derby T. sai bur 
Dawion W. Wakeheld 
— G. and J. Finsbury fyuare 
ayies J. St. Martin's lane 
Dingle J, Plymouth 
— E. Manehetter . 
— rege Uchion courts Old Broad 
Evans R. Shre y 
Flower T. — sbury 


Haugh J. Carlifle 


ftreet 


Jeater ). Lovaon 


Rreet 
Nath R. Kinefton 


Gilmore W, Hulme, Lancafhire 
Greenwood Rk. Todmarder, Lancafhire 
Harvey Re Oxford ftreet 

Heady A. Gower ftree', Bedford fquare 


Hurrey S. Ange) court, Throgmorton 


Innes J. and R. Watkins, Briftol 
james W, Wefibury _ ; 


Johnfon J Shadwell 

Joteph R. Littie New freet 

joy «.Cockshirt. Salop 
Kirkpa'rick J. Liverpuol 
Keariley G. Fleet ftreet 
Kirkham J. Leek 

Lageman W. Tower hill 

Lock J. High treet, Woolwich 
Mackcoull J. Worthing 

Mavor j. and J- Leadenhail frreet 
Moore J. Bifhop Monkton, Yorkthire berland 
Merce: T. Tonbridge 

Mowbray A. anadco Denham 

Munt J. and T. Adams, Leadenhall 


Nicholls T. jun. Bradford. Wilts 
Patt nfon D, Carlige 


Price J. Britto! 

Ready S. southampton 

Rote J. V. Cambridge 

Ruffell T. Beverkcy 

Saunwell R. B. Deal 

Saies J. Milford, Pembrokehhire 

Saies W. Miif. rd, Pembrokethire 

Shagle T. Afton, Warwickihire 

Sherwood W, >. Liverpool 

Slaney M. A, Sh'ffpal, Shropthire 

stanley He. and T. Wehon, Lower 
Thames @reet 

Stroud B. Poole 

Swainte Jj. Maoor row, Eaft Smithe 


€ 
Sykes T. and W. Baker, Leeds 
Jappenden J, Feverthham, and Jf, 
Tappenden, North court, Stour- 
mouth, Kent 
Thompfon j. Keekle Grove, Cums 


Tennact J. Leeds, and J. Fofter, 
Bishop Monkton 

Tomlinfon &. Winterton, Lincolnhire 

Tucker J. Bath 

Turnbull J. J. Forbes, R. A. Craw- 
ford, and D. skyne, Broad fitrcet 

Tuthingham J. Chefter 


chetter J. Mainwariog, Chie Pemberton j. H. Liverpool Wade W. Hoiland Greet, Oxford fhrect 
Forter G. co Perry G. Warnford court, Throgmore Walker J, Upper Ruffell Greet, Bere 
Fairland J. Woneetes Cumberland ton treet mondfey 

Greet ro — ftreet, Gofwell Perkins E. Liverpool Williams T. Leadenhall treet 
Gcdge w jn i Pickttock T. Shrewsbury Wolfey W. Great Mary ie bonne ftreet 

Breer” SOUFts Throgmorton Pollock J, K. North Shields Wright H. New &rect, Bruntwick 


Giz. 
ay . Frome Selwood, Somerfet- 


Parions J. Harwich 
— 3 and J, Befier, Steyning 


fyuare 
Young £. Greenwich. 
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e METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
- a —. 
ss, tb Betecorological Results of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Evaporation 
ea: z Rain, Wind, and Clouds, deduced from Diurnal Observations, made at Manchester : by 
a Tuomas Hanson, Surgeon. “a 


Latitude 53° 25’ North—Longitude 2° 10’ West—of London. 


_ Resulis for July, 1818. 

Diean monthly pressure,29.95—maximum, 30.18—minimum, 29.70—range, .48 of an inch, 
Mean monthly temperature, 66°.7—maximum, 84°—minimum, 50°—range, 54°, 
Greatest variation of pressure in 2+ hours, .26 of an inch, which was on the 27th, 

Greatest variation of temperature in 24 hours, 26%, which was on the 14th, 

Spaces described by the curve formed from the mean daily pressure, 2. inches, 

number of changes, 9. 
Monthly fall of rain, 1.885 inches—ramy days, 15—foggy, 0—snowy, 0—haily, 0, 


Wi ind. 
N. N.E. E. S.E. S. S.W. W. N.W. Variab'e. Calm. 
0 0 O° 4 3 6 9 6 3 0) 


Brisk winds, 0—boisterous ones, 0. 


Clouds. 


Cirrus, Cumulus, Stratus. Cirro-Cumulus. Cirro-Stratus. Camulo-Stratus. Nimbus. 
1 6 2 8 s 


3 10 2 
The weather thronghont this mouth has been particularly favourable to the harvest, 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


—— 
INCE the year 1800 we have not had such a continuance of the solar beat, and the 
present harvest has been one of tlie earliest, least expensive to the farmer, and 
most pleasant to the labourer, which has been known in this country. 

stacked as early as July 18, and beans cut before the Sist. In some parts of the west, 
the wheat harvest finished with July. Labourers have been scarce in places,—evincing 
a pleasing change of circumstance from the last two years. The repoits of the wheat. 
crop coutinne universally favourable, and the prevailing speculation is, that the 
present growth, added to the foreign wheat on hand, will amount to a full two years’ 
consumption. Warm showers might have improved the wheat still farther; but its 
present condition and quality are admirable, the ears large and well filled, and the 
weight so considerable, that it is supposed much cf it will weigh from 62 to 64 lbs. per 
Winchester bushel. As it was ready for Stacking alinost as soon as cut, it will be 
ies. equally ready for grinding. The wheat crop is said also to be great throughout 
4 Europe ; and no doubt but as great a quantity as possible, from all parts, will be sent 
; to the English market. We have thus sagacicusly passed a general Inclosure Bill for 
t im the Continent, instead of for ourselves; and raised up aneaport corn trade for foreigners, 
4 : with millions of B itish capital, ‘The exceptions in the north to the general badness of 
ote im the spring crops, noticed last mouth, stand confirmed ; and oats, particularly in the 
fens, produce beyond expectation, Wools ave still in unceasing regnest. Hops, with 

f 

" 


Wheat was 





some few unfortunate exceptions, will be greatly productive, and of a quality far supe- 

rior to any thing known of late years. ‘The barleys will be of the finest possible 

! quality. Both the young clovers and the seed crops have failed. Rape, a light crop. 
) Swedish turnips have generally faled. Cumbeitand, Westmoreland, and some -other 
IF northern districts, have been the most successfal with respect to their general crops,— 

| ne particularly turnips and potatoes. The prospect for winter and carly spring is truly 
atm alarming, and ought to excite the most provident care. Not only grass, hay, and ture 
» | nips, must be exceedingly scarce, but straw of every kind also, “Drawing and’storing 
of turnips, or leaving them to the probable ris. of a hard winter, will deserve const 
— (4 deration ; as also the we of cattie-cabbage for late spring feed, upon strong lands ; 
é seed-cabbage may be now sown in beds and watere d, and the planis may be set in the 


tichd, partly in autumn, and pait at early bean planting, Mutton, veal, and all dairy 
iat produce, must mevitably continue dear. 


ooo wo 
_- 


? Smithtield: Beef Ss. 8d. to 5s.— Mutton 4s. 8d. to 5s. 8d.— Lamb 5s. to 68. gd. 
| —Veal 4s. 4d. to 6s.—Pork 5s. 4d. to Gs. 4d.—Bacon 4s, Ud. to Gs. 6d.—Fat 4s. 10d. 
4 : per stone ot Sib. 





Corn Exchange: Wheat 60s, to 58s.—New to 90s.—Barley 38s. to 58s,—Oats 285 


a 7s ak, ‘ . ’ / c » - : . . o - 7 ¢ —_— 
to 42s. Che Quartern-loaf in London, 4ib. sioz. 13td.—Hay 51. to 91. pet load. 
Clover do. Gl. to 1l0leStraw ¢! 


<1. Ss. to SL—New Hops, in bags, 151. to 18], 188.— 


yar > ( Wu ' ry 20 o « : ; ‘ 
Pockets 191. to 221, 10s,—-Foreign dy. bags, dl. to vl—Pockets 101, to’161.— Potatoes 
at Spitalfields, 4s, to 6s. per ewt.—Chats ¢s. Gd. to 4s. 


Coals in the pool, DOs ud to 45s od yer ch; ” : 
° ? ~ \ie Se Ue aldron 1 4 
Middlesex, Aug. 24, I , of 36 bushels 
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Em) 
POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN AUGUST 3 


Containing official Papers and Authentic Documents. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

HE foliowing List contains the 
names of th: persons-to whom the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland 
have confided the sacred trust of their 
ricts aud privileges. At no epoch of 
the history of this empire was there 
more occasion for energy and: wisdom 
in those who have to discharge the 
functions appertaining to a House of 
Coumons than exists at the present 
moment. All the pages of this jouraal 
would be too few if we wished to de- 
monstrate this truth by all the argu- 
meuts and proofs of which it is suscep- 
tible; but one circumstance, of recent 
occurrence, is so-glaring, that it alove 
speaks volumes. It is known that, 


with indefatigable industry aud perse-- 


veranee, in the late Parliament, Mr. 


BrovuGHamM. at length procured a com-. 


mission to inquire into the abuses of 
charitable iustitations, 


didle‘as it will appear, that the originator 
of this inquiry isnot one of the committee! 
Members of the New Parliament. 
(Those in Italics are new memoers.) 
bingdon—J. Mabberley, esq. ° 
Albans, St—Lord C. §. Churchill, and W.T. Rovarts, 


esq. 
Aldborough (York)—H. Fynes, and G. Vernen, 


esqrs. 
Aideburg»—JF. Walker, S$. Walker, esgrs. 
Amersham—T. !, Drake, W. T. Drake, esqrs. 
Andover—T. A. Smith, esq. Hon. N. Fellows 
Angiesea (County)— Hon. B. Paget 
Appleby—G. Fludyer, L. Concannon, esqrs. 
Arundel—Lord M. Howard, Sir A. Pigott 
Ashburton= Sir L. Paik, bart, J.S. Copiey, esq. 
Avlesburv—Lord Nugent, #/m, Rickford, ¢s9. 
Barnstaple—Sir M. Lopez, bt. F. M. Ommaney, €57. 
Baobury—tfon. F.$, North Douelas 
Bath—Lord John Thyune, Col. Palmer 
Beaumaris—1. F. Lewis, esq. 
Bedfordshitg—Marg. of Tavistock, J. Osborne, esq. 
Bedford—Lord G, W. Russell, W. H. Whitbread, esq. 
Bedwin—Right Hon: Sir J. Nicoll, #2 F. Buxton, ¢5Je 
beraiston—Lord Lovaine, lon. J. Percy 
Ber<shireHon. R. Neville, C. Dundas, esq. 
Berwick—\ Allen, EH. H. St. Paul, esqrs. 
Beverley—J. Wharton, R. €. Burton, esqrs. 
Bewdley—W. A. Robarts, jun. esq. 
Bishop's Castlk— WV. Clive, J. Robinson, esurse 
Bieckingley—G. Tennyson, M. Russell, esqrs. 
a ckley—R, H. Bradshaw. H. Wrottesley, esyrs. 
‘emin—D, Gilbert, 7’. Braddyll. esqrs. 
Poushbridge—Af. Lawson, G. Munday. esqrs. 
Bossiney—J. A. 8. Wortley, esq. Sir-C. Domville, bi. 
3 sn—Hon. P. D. Burrell, W. A. Maddocks, esq.* 
ramber—J Irving, W. Wilberforce, esqrs. 
breconshire—T. Wood, esq. 
ee Morgan, esq. 
Be enorth—T. Whituore, esq.. Sir 7. 7. Fones, bart. 
Br, Sewater—G, Pocock, f. Astell, esqrs. 
. ay | H. D. St. Paul, bart. H. é. Sturt, esq. 
ee i Davis, E. Protheroe, esqrs. 
de wehamshire—W S. Lown.ies,esq Earl Temple 
Cui aaW. H. Freemantle, esq. Sir G. Nugent 
Clr ston—Hon. E. Lygon, Sir'C. Robinson 
Cui J. Abercrombie, J. M‘*Do:.ald, esq. 
ee —Lords C. S: Manners, F. G. 
s e 


CambridgeHon, E. Finch, R. Manners, esq. 


The committee: 
was to be nominated by the secretary- 
oi-state; and it is absolutely a fact, incre-- 


— 


Cambridge University—Lord Palmerston, J. BR 
Smit. > a! , 
wenn Pha Per pi F B. Maitland, esqrs. 
anterbury—S. usiiington, esq. Lord Cijton 
Cardiff, te e. J. Stust q sh 
ardiganshire—W. E. Powell, esq. (of Nant 
Cardigan—Pryse Pryse, esq. » Cans ( ron 
Cathsie—Sir J. Graham, J. C. Curwen, esq. 
Carmarthenshire—Lord R. Seymour 
Carmaithen—Hon. J. F. Campbeil 
Carnarvonshire—Sir R. Williams, bart, 
Carnarvon—Houn. C. Paget 
Casile Rising — Lord Rocksavage, Hon. F. G, 
Howard ; 
Cheshire—D. Davenport, W. W. Fgerton, esqrs. 
Chester— Lord Belgrave, 1. Grosvenor, esq. 
Chichester—Right Hon.W.Huskisson, Earl of Marck 
Chippen' am—Marg. of Blandford W. Miles, esq. °° 
Chrisichurch—Rt. Ifons. G. H. Rose, W.S. Bourne 
Cirencester—Lord Apsley, J. Cripps, esq. 
Clitheroe—Hon. R. Curzon, Hor. W. Cust 
Cockermuuth—Right Hon. F. Beckett, J. H. Lowe’ 
ther, esq. 
Colchester—J. B. Wildman, D. W. Harvey, esqrse 
Corie Casile—H. Bankes, G. Bankes, cs}. 
Cory wall—Sir W. Leman, J. H. Tremayne, esq. 
Coventry—P. Moore, E. Ellice, esgrs. 
Crickladé—R. Gordon, J. Pitt,esqrs. 
Cumberiand—Lord Morpeth, J. Luwther, esq. 
Dartmouth—A. H. Holdsworth, J. Bastard, esqrs. 
Denbighshire--Sir W. W. Wynn, bart. 
Denbich—F. W Grifith,esgq. 
Derbyshire—Lord G. A. Cavendish, kt. M. Munday 
Derby—T. W. Coke, jun. H. T C. Caveidish, esqrsy 
Devizes—T. G. Estcourt, ¥. Pearse, esgrs “ 
Devonshire—Lora Ebrington, &.P. bastard, eSqe 
Dorsetshire—W M_ Pitt, E. B. Portinan, esqrs, 
Dorchester—Sir S. -hepherd, R. Wiliams, esq. 
bovei—E, B. Wilbraham, esq. Sir J. Jackson 
Downton-Lord Folkstune, Right Hon. Sir W, 
Scott, bart. 
Droitwich—E.on. A. Foley, Earl of sefton 
Dunwich—Lord unis field, M. Barne, esq. 
Durham (‘county)—J. G. Lamb:on, esq. Hon. We 
Powlett 
Durham (city)—M. A. Taylor, R. Wharton, esqrs, 
Last Looe—sir E. Buller. T. P. Macquecn, «sq, 
Edmondsbury, St.—Earl of Euston, Hon,A Upton. 
Essex—J. A. Houblon, C. C. Wesieri, coqis. 
Evesham—H. Howorth, W. E, R. Boughion, e:qrs. 
Exeter—W. Courtenay, R. W. Newm in, escrs, 
Fye—M. Singleton, esq. Sir R. Gitford, bait. 
Flintshire—Sir T. Mustyn, baits 
Flin: (borough)—Sir k. P. Lloyd, bart. 
Fowey—Hon J. ‘tanhope, G. Lucy, es7. 
Gatton—-F. Fleming, A. Re Dottin, gre. 
Germains, St—C. Bathurst, esg, Right Hon, Cy 
Arbuthnot. . 
Glamorganshire—J. Edwards, eg. . 
Gloucestershire—Lord E. Sometset, Sir B. We 
Guise, bart. 
Gloucester—RK. B. Cooper, E. Webb, esqrs. 
Grampound—J. B. E, Collett; J. Teed, esqrs. 
Granthan—Sir W. E. Welby, Hon. E. Cust 
Great Grimsby—T.N. Fazarneriy. C. lennyson, €877$. 
Grinstead, tast— Lord Stra:haven Hon. C.Jenkinsonm 
Guildford—Serjeant Onslow, Se'jeant Best 
Hampshire—W. Chute, T. F. I] athcote, esqrs. 
Harwich—Right Mun. N, Vansittart, Right Hon, Ce 
Bathurst: 
Hasiemere—Right Hon C. Long R Ward, esqe 
Hastings—G, Holford, J. Dawkins, esqrs 
Haveriordwest—lV. H. Scourfield, esq. 
Heiston—Lord J. Tow nsend, H. Gurney, esq. 
Hereterdshire— irJ. G Cuitereli, birt. R. ’rice, 89 
Hereford—HoneJ. S. Cocks, J. P. symmuonds, esq. 
Hertfordsiire—sir J. S. Sebrighi, bart. Hon. T. 
Brand — 
Hertford-. Visc. Crenbourn, N Calvert, esq. 
Hevdon—E. Turton, R. Farrand, es7rs. 
Heytesbury—Lou. ¥. G. Ells Hon. W. H. J. Scott 
Higham Ferrars—W. Plumer_e q 
Hindon—W. Beckford, Hun F.G Culthorpe 
Fon ton—Hon. P. F Cust. S. Crawly, €s9. 
Horsham—R Huist.G R_ Pailirs, ésgrs. 
Huntingdonsh re—Lord Moniagu, W.H. Fellowes, 
Hunti-gdou—J.C lweu, W. A. Montagu, esqrs. 
Huli—F. Michell, J Graham, esqis. 
Hythe— 7.5. Laylor, esq, Six Js Pesring, bart. 
) Jichestere» 
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Tichester—Sir 1. Coffin, bart. W. D. Mercer, esq. 
Ipswich—R. A. Crickitt, 7. Newton, esgrs. 
Ives, St —Sir W. Stirling; bart. S. Stephens, es. 
Kent—Sir E. Knatchbull, W. P. Honeywood, es9. 
King’s Lynn—Sir M. Folkes, Lord Walpole _ 
Kaaresborough—Ssir J. M‘Intosh, Hon. G. Tierney 
Lancashire—Lord stanley, J. Blackburn, esq. 
Lancaster—7. Gladstone, G. Doveton, esqrs. 
Launceston—J. Brogden, esq. Hon. P. B. Pellew 
Leicestershire—Lord R. Man ners, C. M. Phillips, 87. 
Leicester—T. Pares, 7. Mansfield, esqrs. 
Leominster—Sir J. W. Lubbock, bart. Sir W. ¢. 
Fairlie 
Lewes—Sir J. Shelley, bart. Capt. Shiffner 
Lichteld—Gen. Sir G. Anson, Hon. G. V. Vernon 
Liskeard —Major-Gen. Pringle, Col. Elliott 
Lincoinshire—Hon. C. A. Pelham, C. Chaplain, esq. 
Lincoln—C. W, Sibthorp, R. Bernal, esqrs. 
Liverpool— Rt. Hon. G. Canning, |. Gascoyne, esq- 
Lostwithiel—Sir R. Wigram, bart. A. C. Grant, esq. 
London—M. Woud, T. Wilson, R. Waithinan, J.T. 
Thorpe, esqrs. : 
Ludlow—Lord Clive, Hon. R. H. Clive 
Luggershall—Earl Carhampton, 8. Graham, esq. 
Lyme—Major J. T. Fane, V. Fane,esq. 
Lymington—Sir U. b. Neale, bart. W. Manning, esq. 
Maidstone— A. W. Roberts,G. Longman, esgrse 
Malden—J. H. Strutt, B. Gaskell, esqrs. 
Malmesbury—C. Forbes, K. Finley, esqrs. 
Mal'on—Visc. Duncannon, Hon. J.C. Ramsden 
Marlborough—Lord Brudenell, Hon, ¥. Wodehouse 
Marlow—0O. Williams, P. Grenfell, esqrs. 
Mawes, St.—S, B. Moreland, J. Philimore, esqrs. 
Merionethshire—Sir R.W. Vaughan, bart. 
Michael, St.—W. Inns, G. A. Robinson, esqrs, 
Middlesex—G. Byng, W. Mellish, esqrs. 
Midhurst—J. Smith, S. Smith, esqrs. 
Milborne Purt—Gen. Sir E. Paget, 8. M. Casperd 
Minehead—J. F. Luttrell, H.¥. Luttrell, esqrs. 
Monmouthshire—Lord Somerset, Sir C, Morgan, bt. 
Monmouth—Maryuis of Worcester 
Montgomeryshire—C, W. Wynn, esq. 
Mon'gomery—IH1. Clive, esq. 
Morpeth—Hon. W. Howard, W. Ord, esq. a 
Newry—Gen. Needham 
Wewark—H. Willoughby» esq. Sir W. Clinton 
Newcastle under-Line—W. J’. Kinnersley, B. Fe 
Wilmot, esgrs. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Sir M. W. Ridley, bart. C, 
Elhson, esq. 
Newport (Cornwall)—Wm. Northy J. Raine, esqrs. 
Rewport (Hants)——Sir L. T. Holmes, bart. C. 
Duncombe 
Newton (Lancash.;———T. Leigh, 7. Claughtow. esqrs. 
Newtown (Hants)—Hon. G. A. Pelham, H. Gurney 
bew Romaey—R. D. Grosvenor, A. Strahan, esqrs, 
Norfoik—— T. W. Coke, &. Wodehouse, esqrs. 
Northallerion——H. Pierse, esq. Lord Lascelles 
Northam ptonshire—La. Althorpe, W. R. Cartwright 
Northampton——Lord Compton, Sir E. Kerrison 
Northumberland—Sir C, M. Monck, bart. T. WW. 
Beaumont, esq. 
Korwich——W. Smith, R. H. Gurnty, esjrs. 
Nottinghamshire—Lord W. HH. Bentinck, F. Frank 
Nottingham——Lord Rancliff, J. Birch, esq. 
Oakhampton—\. Saville. C. 4. Saville. esyrs, 
Oxford——E. A. Macnaughten, ¥. Douglis, esgrs. 
Oxfordshire———J,. Fane, W. H. Ashurst esqrs. 
Oxford—J. A. Wright, H. St. John, eszrs- 
Oxtord (University )—Kight Llon. Sir W. Scott, Right 
Ifon. R. Peel 
Pembrokesinre——Sir J. Owen, bart. 
Pembroke——J. H. Allin, ¢s9. 
Peorhvn——sir C. Hawkins, bart. H. Swann, esq. 
Peterborough—Right Hon. W. Elhot, Hon. W. Lamb 
Petershcld—H. Joilffe, G. Canning, esurs. 
Pismouth—Sir W. Congreve, Sir T. B. Martin 
Plympton—k. G. Macdoraid, A. Boswell, esqrs. 
Pumteiract—Lord Pollington, 7. Heldsworths ¢sg. 
Poole-———B. L. Lister, ¥. Dent, esgrs. 
Portsmouth—J. Carter, esq. Sir G. Cockburn 
Preston——E D. Hornby, 8S. Horrocks, esurs. 
Queenborough—Ssir R. Moorsom, Hon. E. Phipps 
Radnors!ire——W. Wilkins, esq. 
Radnor——8 Price, esq. 
Reading—C. 8. Letevre, C. F. Palmer, esgrs. 
Retford (Fast)—W. Evans, 8. Crompton, esqrs. 
Richmond ( Yorksb.)—Ld. Muttland, T. Dundas. ¢37, 
Ripon —~ Right Hon. F. J. Robinson, G. Gipps, es. 
Rochester——Lord Bigning, J. Barnett, esq. 
Romnev—A Strachan, R. E. D. Grosvenor ,e:7rs. 
Kutlang—sirs G. Noel, G. Heathecte, bari, 
Rye—Roght lion. C. Arbuthnot, P. Brown, esy. 
Keiga e—Hon. J. §. Cocks, Sir J. Yorke, K.C.B. 
BAilasi———N. Russell, 7, Blier, eogrs. 
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Sandwich—J. Marryatt, eeq. Sir G. War 
Sarum, New—Lord Fo! estone, W. Wynthome 
et i hE ogg der, A. ¥. Crawfurd, esors, 
carborough—Riglhit Hon. C. M. § 
Normand . ae 
Seaford—C, R. Ellis, G. W. Taylor, esqrs. 
Shaftesbury—J. B. Morritt, ¥. H. Shephard, esqe;, 
Shoreham—Sir C. M. Burrell, bart. J. M. Lloyd, esq, 
Shropshire——J. K. Powell, J. Cotes, e-qis. 
Shrewsbury—Hon. H. G. Bennet, R_ Lys’er, esq, 
Somersetshire—W. Dickinson, W. G. Langton, esqrs, 
Southampton—Sir W. de Crespigny, W. Chamberlaing ‘4 
Southwark—C, Caivert, esq. Srr R. T. Wilson, kt, 


Staffordshire—Earl Gower, E. J. Lytileton, esq. ¥ 
Stafford—B. Benyon, S. Homf¥ay, esqrs. Z 

Stamford—Hon. W. H. Percy, Lord T. Cecil *s 
Stey ning—Sir J. Aubrey, bart. G. Phillips, esq. ty 


Stockbridge—J. F. Barliam. G. Porter, esqrs. 
Sudbury—J. Broadhurst, W. Heyzate,esqrs. cu 
Suffolk—T. $. Gooch, m*, Sir W. Rowley, bart. fs. 
Surrey—G. H. Surmaner, W. ¥. Dennison, esqrs. % 
Sussex—Sir G. Webster, bart. W. Burrell, esq. 
Tamworth—sirR. Peel, bart. W. Y. Peel, esq. 


Tavistock—Lord W. Russell, Lord John Russell si 
Taunton—A. Baring, esq. Sir W. Burvoughs a 
Tewkesbury—J. E. Dowdesweil, J. Martin, esqrs sf 
Thet ord—Lord C. Fitzroy, N. W.R. Colburn, esq : 


Thirsk—R. Frankland, R. G. Russell, esqrs 
Viverton—Right Hon. R Ryder, W. Fitzhugh, esq 
Totnes—T. P. Courtenay, W. Holmes, esqrs 


3 nes 


Tregony—Lerd Barnard, C. O'Callaghan, esq 3 
Truro—Lord F. Somerset, W. FE. Vomiine, esq cS 
Wallingiord—W. L. Hughes, £. F. Maitland, esqrs a 
Wareham-—J. Calcraft, 7’. Denham, esgrs Fi 
Warwickshire--Sir C. Mordaunt, bt. D.S. Dugdale 

Warwick—C. Mills, esq. Hon. Sir F. Greville, K.C.B. 3 


Wells—J. P. Tudway,C. W. Taylors, esqrs e 
Wendover—Hon. R. Smith, G. smith, esq ’ % 
Wenlock—Hon. J. B. Simpsony€. W. Forrester, 654 ' 
Weobly— Leora Weymouth, Lord F.C. Bentinck 
Wesibury—R. Franco, esq. Lord F, Conyngham ; 
Westlooe--Sir C. Hulme, bart; H. Goulburn, esq i 
Wesiminster—SirS. Romilly, kt; Sir F. Burdett, bart ; 
Westmoieland—Lord Lowther; Hon H, C. Lowthet 
Weymouth & 2 W. Williams, F. Be <tea, esqrs 

Meicombe Right Elon 1. Wallace; M. Ure, e*4 
Whitchurch— Hon H. G. Townshend, S. Scott, sq 
Wican—Sir R. HW. Leigh, bart; J. Hodson, esq 
Wilton—Lords Fitzharris and sheldon 

Wiltshire—P. Methuen, W. P. L. Wellesley, esqrs 
Winchester—P. St. J. Mildmay; J, H. Leigh, esqre. 
Winchelsea—H. Srougham; G. Mills, éogrs 

Windsor—E. Disbrowe; J. Ramsbottom, esqrs 
Woodstock—Sir H. W. Dasti wood, bt; Lord spencer 

Wootton Bassett—R Fllison; W.T. Money, esqrs 
Worcestershire—Hon W.H. Littleton; H. B. Lygon 
Worcester—Lord Deerhurst, Colonel Davies. 

Wycomb Chipping—Sirs J. D. King, T. Baring, barts 
Yarmouth, Great—Sir G. Anson; C. E. Rumbold, ei} 
Yarmouth (flants)—J. Taylor; 1. Mount, esgrs 
Yorkshire—Lord Milton; J. A.S. Wortley, esqrs 

York—Hon L, Dundas; sir M. M. Sykes, bart 


SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire~—J. Ferguson, 79 
Aberdeen, Montrose, \c-——J. Hume, ¢89 
Avrshire—/. Monteonery, ¢37 
Avr, Irvine, &c—T7. F. Aennedy, ¢89 ! 
Apstruthers, Pittenween, &c——A. Maconnochie 
Argyleshire——Lord J. D. E+ Campbell 
Banffshire ——Loarl of Fife | 
Berwickshire——Sir J- Majoribanks, bart 
Bute and Caithness Shiies——G. S/uelair, es9 
Clackmannan and Kinross Slures— 7". Graham, es¢ 
Cromarty and Nairn Shires — &. M‘Leod, esq 
}byumbartunshire tight Hon A- Colquhoun 
Dumfries, Sanquhar, &c—W. R. H. Dyug'as, esq 
Dumfresshire——Sir W. J Hope, KCL 
Dysart, Kirkaldy &c—Sir B.C F-ereuson, KCB 
Edinburghshire———Sir G Cierk, bait 
Fdinburgh——Right Hon W. Dundas 
Elgin, Bantl, &c—R. Grant, ceg 
higinshire——F. W Grant, esq 
Fiteshire———-W. Wemyss, esq 
Forfarshire——Hon W.- R- Maule 
Glasgow, Dumbarton, &c— 4. /louston, e3g 
Haddingtonshire——sir J. Suttie, bart © 
Inverness, Fortiose, KG. Cumming, es¢ 
Invernesshire——C. Grant, jun 
Jedburgh, Haddington, &c—J). North, esq 
K:incardineshire——@G. A/-; Drummond, e897 
Kircudbrighishire——Lieut. J. Dunlop 
Lanarkshire—— Lord A. Hamilton 
Linhthgowshire——fion Sir A. Hope, KCB 
Oxkney and shetland Shires—Jlos. G- H- Dundas 
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- e—Sir 3. Montgomery, bart 
ete Lanatty &c—Sir J- B. Riddell, bart 
pert shive——J- Drummend 5 
Perth, Dundee, &c——A. Campbell, esq 
Renfrewshire——/+ Maxwell, esq 
Rosshire———7- Mackenzte, ng | 
Roxburghshire——Sir A. Don, Dart 
Selkirkshire——W. E- Lockhart, esq 
Stirlingshire —Sir C- Edmonstones, bart 
Surlings Inverkeithing, &o—J, Campbell, esq 
Sutherlandshire-———G- M- Grant, esq 
Tain, Dingwall, &c——H> lanes, esq 
Wretownsnire——J. H. Blair, esq 
Wigtown, Whithorn, &c—Hon J. H, K+ Stewart 


IRELAND. 


trim Co—Hon J- B- O'Neil; H. Seymour, esg 
pone Co—wW. Richadson; C> Brownlow 
Armigh——J. L_ Fosteec 
Athlupe———/. (order 
bandua-——/- Cliford 
Yelfast-——J. Mitch 
Carlow Co—H. Bruen; Sir U. B. Burgh, KCS 
Curlow-—C. Harvey 
Carrckfergus——arl of Belfast 
Cashei-—H#. Pennefather 
Gavan Co—N Sneyd; Right Hon T. Barry 
Clare oe O’Brien; Right Hon W. V. 
Fitagera! 
Cionneli—Right Hion W: Bagwell 
Coleraine——Sir JP. B resford, bart 
Cork Co——Hon R- Hare; Lord Aingsborough 
Cork—Hon C. H. Hutchinson; Sic N.C. Colthuret 
Donegsi Co—Lord M. Charles; G- V- Wart, bart 
Downshire—Lord Castlereagh, KG; Lord A. Hill 
Downpatrick ——Lord Glerawly 
Drogheda——H. M. Ogle 
Dublin Co——H. Hamilton; R- W. Talbot 
Dublin—-Right Hon H. Grattan; R- shaw 
Dublin University ——Right Hoa W. C, Plunkett 
Dundalk -——G. Callaghan 
Dungannon——Hon I’. Knox 
Dungarvan——Hon G. Walpole 
Ennis——S. Perceval 
Enniskillen——R. Magennis 
Fermanagh Co—=sir G. L. Cole; Hon. G. Archdall 
Galway Co—J. Daly; A. Muriin 
Galwaym—V. Blake 
Kerry Co——J, Crosbie; Right Hon M. Fitzzerald 
Kildare Co—-Lord W. C. OB. Fitzgerald; R. 
Latouche 
Kilkenny Co——-Hon J. W. Butler; Hon F. C. 
Ponsonby 
Kilkeuny——Hion C. H. Butler 
King’3 Co——tl', Sernard; J, Parsons 
Kinsale-——@. Coussmaker 
Leitrim Co——J, Latouche; L. /Vhile 
Limerick Co---Hon R, H, Fitzgibbon; Hon W, Quin 
Limerick——Hon J, P, Vereker 
Lisburne——J, L, Foster 
Londonderry Co——G, R, Dawson; A, R, Stewart 
Londunderry———Right Hon Sir G, F, Hill, bart 
Longtord Co——Sir T, Fetherston, bart; Lord Forbes 
Louth Co——Right Hon J, Foster; Lord Jocelya 
Mallow——W, W, Becher 
Mayho Co——D, Browne; J, Browne, 
Meath Co——Earl of Bective; Sir M, Somerville, bart 
Monaghan Co——C, P, Leshie; Hon H. Jf ’estenra 
Newry——Hon F, Needham 
Portarlington——R, Sharp ; 
Queen’s Co——Rt Hon W,W, Pole; Sir H Parnell,bt 
oscommon Co——Iion S, Mahon; A, French 
Ross—J, Carroll..—County, T. Mackenzie 
Sligo Co——E, S, Couper; C, O’Hara 
Sligo——J, Bent 
Tipperary Co——Lord Cahir; Hon M, Mathew 
Tralee—£. Denny 
Tyrone Cu--Right Hon Sir J, Stewart, bt; 7/’,Slewart 
Waterford Co——Lord G, Beresford; R, Power 
Waterford ——Right Hon Sir J, Newpo:t, bart 
Westmeath Co——G, Rochfort; Hon H, R, Pakenham 
£xtord Co——ik, $, Carew; CU, Colclough 
Werfor.——R, Neville 
Vicklow Co—W, Parnell; Hon G, L. Proby 
Youghall——Lord Bernard. 


ST. HELENA. 

In our last number we inserted the 
Commencement of a correspondence 
between Mr, O’Meara, the medical 
attendant assigned to Napoleon by the 
Mtitish government, and the person who 
ads the ofice of keeper of his prisou. 
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The following documents are in con- 
tinuation, and the entire series will 
form, among others, the materials by 
which posterity will judge the present 
times. 

Sir, St. Helena, April 19, 1818. 

Your letter to Count Bertrand, your 
direct disobedience to the governor's 
orders, and open disavowal of hisanthority 
immediately atterwards, would appear to 
render other measures necessary than that 
of replying to any letter addressed by you 
to him after such proceedings ; but, as it is 
desirable your removal from Longwood 
should be combined with a certain consi- 
deration towards the person on whom you 
are attending, I have received the gover- 
nor’s directions, notwithstanding, to reply 
to your letter of the izth instant, as 
follows :— 

Firstly, The instructions I conveyed te 
you, in his name, on the 10th instant, de 
not, as you have stated, assimilate you to 
the ‘French prisoners” at Longwood, 
unless so far as a consciousness of your 
having given cause to be so assimilated 
may have led you to suppose by implica- 
tion such to have been the governor's 
intention. 

If considered as a restriction, they differ 
materially from those imposed upon the 
French officers, inasmuch as circumstances 
might render a different kind of regulation 
necessary for enforcing compliance with 
established rules on the part of a person 
in an official situation who may have 
given reason to suppose that he is capable 
of misusing its trust and opportunities, than 
the foreign persons who are the object of 
their rules, and who, however they might 
be disposed, could not with the same 
facility evade them. 

If, however, considered simply as an 
order for the more exact performance of 
your medical duties, they impose no 
restraint beyond that which it is entirely 
iu the governor’s discretion and authority 
to impose, as it isin his opinion to judge 
whether the only medical person attached 
to the establishment at Longwood, and 
the only one in this island whom Napoleon 
Bonaparte has hitherto been willing to 
consult, shall be at liberty to quit the 
premises at any time he pleases or not, 
leaving in the former case no medical 
attendant at all on the spot, or giving occas 
sion for calling in persons whose visite 
there the governor may not be informed 
of, or might not think fit to concur in. 

The instruction requires this permission 
for your quitting Longwood, but where it 
is granted it does not require (as in the 
case of the foreign persons when they pass 
beyond the limits) that you should pros 
ceed unaccompanied. 

The second paragraph of your letter 
recites the stipulations you made upow 
accepting your situation, avoiding, how- 

ever; 
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ever, to refer to the only document which 
contains them, viz. yoar letter to Lord 
Keith, atd his reply. - 

The statement you have now presented 
is not a correct transcript of that letter, 
the omissions and additions to it-are stated 


in the paper annexed. You say all the 
Conditions were approved of by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. Their 
lordships’ names have been thus most un- 
warrantably brought forward in approval 
of superadded conditions which they never 
could have seen; bunt, even if they had 
approved any such, it is not likely they 
would consider them as exempting yon 
from obedience to local regulations. 

The third paragraph of your letter says, 
the governor manifested in June last some 
intention of imposing upon you the same 
restrictions as the French prisoners were 
shbjected to, and that on that occasion 
you commaonicated the stipulations you 
made, and adding, you would prefer giving 
in your resignation to snbmitting to any 
strch restrictiotis,—from whence you draw 
the inference that the mstructions now 
conveyed to you are a demand for your 
resignation. 

The governor desires me to controvert 
the fact of his ever liaving used any ex- 
pression to justify you in such a conela- 
sion or itiference, as that he had an inten- 
tion to place you under the same restric- 
tions as those imposed upon the French 
prisoners, so called by you. Such inten- 
tion, in fact, was never in his contemplation, 
nor did any officer of his staff, either at 
the timé to which you refer, or at any time 
snbseqnently, ever hear him express if, 
nor was any argument on such pomt evéy 
brought forward into disctission with you, 
nor was any other stipulation vor condition 
of your service ever made known to the 
governor, to leave or to merit aly trace in 
his recollection, beyond what was ex- 
pressed in your letter to him of the 6th 
August, 1815, and in your letter to Lord 
Keith, of which last, though you may not 
have been aware of it, you have left a copy 
with him, but to neither of which, as 
Written documents, you hdve thought 
proper to refer. 

When you left with the governor the 
copy of your letter to Lord Keith, which 
contuins the only origmal conditien to 
which you are authorized to refer in apy 
official communication to him, you did not 
make known any such stipulation as that 
which is now introduced ; nor would the 
governor have admitted yoa to do so in 
any sense opposed to the due and neces. 
sary exercise ot his authovity, nor did yon 
accompany the delivery of that paper with 
ary such declaration as that which you 
now draw wm inference from the super. 
added stipulation, 

Further, ifa matte: should arise for any 
tegulation which might appear to place 
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you under a similar restraint with ths 
foreign persons at Longwood, resuiltiys 
from a breach or evasion of any established 
rule, whereby you might be rendering 
yourself instrumental to their views. aad 
counteracting the disposition of your own 
government, it is by you, Sir, the measure 
would be forced, and not by the governor: 
and the more present to your memory. 
such a declaration as that referred to, tie 
more premeditated on your part, and the 
more compulsory on the governor would 
your line of proceeding in such cas 
appear. 

Your intention, however, to quit this 
island was known in England several 
months before the governor knew it. How 
does this accord with your promise to 
Napoleon Bonaparte not to quit him as 
long as he remained in his present state? 
Of the above determination it was your 
first duty tohave acquainted the governor, 
in order that Napoleon Bonaparte also 
might have been informed of it, and you 
are responsible for any inconvenience 
which may result to him by not having 
done so. 

In reference to that part of your letter 
in which you speak of your independence 
and rights as British subjects, the governor 
does not consider your emancipation from 
the duties of a surgeon of a man-of-war, to 
be employed equally under the orders of 
government in a particular duty on shore, 
grants any new privilege on such lead. 

If yon were to retarn to your duty oD 
board a ship-of-war, and circumstances 
Should require the commander of it to 
convey an order to you not to quit It 
without his permission, you would riot pre- 
sume, nor would he suffer you, to talk of 
your rights and independence to him, if 
acting iu disobedience to such order, pat 
ticularly before any representation was 
made against it ; nor would a naval ‘court. 
martial pay much attention to this plea, if 
such an act of msnbordiuation was brouglit 
to their judgment. 


Disobedience to an order not to quit the: 


particular district on shore with which 
your ouly. duty lies, without superior per- 
mission (that order conveyed withort cet 
sure or reflection upon you, beyond what 
you have yourself thouglit fil to imply, 
and disobeyed even before auy tepresen 
tation was made against it), does not 
carry less ground of condemnation agamst 
you. A wore setious reflection, howe et, 
occurs to the governor's mind, on perusing 
the above terms in your etter. 

Wherever you may have misused the 
confidential trust repuosed in you as a 
British officer, by counteracting any public 
o:dimance, which has relation to the person 


upon whom yoa are attending —wherever 


you may have bound scurself, by any 
secret pl de, to a person in his J articulat 
siivauun, unhoowy to ‘the authority oe 
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were under, or of which you did not im- 
mediately inform it—wherever you may 
have allowed him or any of the persons 
of his suite to suppose you could be ren- 
dered an instrument for any clandestine or 
indirect purpose whatever, it would indi- 
eate aline of action not quite consistent 
with that spirit of independence to which 
you lay claim, or to that nice sense of pub- 
lic duty which an official situation: re- 

uires, and whether your uniform might 
or might not be sullied is a question which 
may, in such case, be consi ered in a very 
different light to that in which you appear 
desirous it should be treated. 

In cunclusion, I am directed by the 
governor to acquaint you, that he accepts, 
and will forward to England, the resigna- 
tion tendered in your letter to him, of the 
12th inst., without prejudice, however, to 
any measures which the law or dispositions 
of the service to which you belong may 
cive rise to, for any breach of law or regula- 
tion committed by you, antecedent or sub- 
sequent to tne date of your resignation 
being tendered; further, if Napoleon Bo- 
naparte is willing to receive the advice of 
any other medical person on this island 
than yourself—he will consent to your im- 
mediately quitting Longwood, without 
waiting any instructions from his govern. 
ment thereupon; but, if he should not be 
willing to receive any other medical per- 
son, it will be proper you should continue 
in your present situation until your resig- 
nation has been received in England, or 
that some arrangement can be made for 
the supply of your duties. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


(Signed) Tu. READE, 
Lieut.-Col. D.A.G, 
Barry O'Meara, esq. Longwood. 


Plantation-house; April 21, 1818. 
Sir,—Although, by an instruction from 
my government, I am dispensed from en- 
termg into any personal correspondence 
with you, and that the insinuations con- 
veyed in your letter of the 13th instant, 
Preceded by a verbal communication to 
an officer of my staff, couched in such 
highly offensive terms, as caused him to 
Withdraw from your house, furnish me 
With an additional motive to act according 
to the letter of that instruction; yet I 
shall not derive a motive from such cir- 
cumatonce to omit communicating to you, 
= the information of N apoleon Bonaparte, 
le following remarks on the leading 
subject of your letter. 
. O’Meara’s intention to quit Long- 
bs dg known in England so far bac 
: € month of August, 1817, as will 
Ars hy the extract of a letter annexed, 


I inclose also a co i 
of the only st 
Pulation he has made aes po me. ies 
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Your letter states, that Napoleon Bo- 
naparte has been sick these seven months 
past, “‘d’une maladie chronique du foie.” 
—Toa question put to Mr. O'Meara on 
the 25th of March, that is, one month 
past, he replied, after a great deal of 
hesitation, and unwillingness to name any 
specific disorder, saying at first, a de- 
rangement of the biliary system; that, if. 
called upon to give it a name, he should 
call it an incipient hepatitis; and that 
even this might have been wholly avoided 
by taking exercise as he had recom. 
mended. When asked if he knew of any 
obstacle to Napoleon Bonaparte’s taking 
exercise? he replied, he knew of none, 


except what might be occasioned by the 


state of the weather. 

You cannot, Sir, dispute the propriety 
of my having desired to have other medical 
opinion called in, where such a pointed 
difference exists between your statement 
and this of Mr. O'Meara, as the words 
“€ chronic” and “ incipient” convey. 

You observe, ‘‘ que depuis deux-ans vous 
avez voulu chusser Mr. O'Meara pour le 
remplacer par Mr. Baxter.” The extract, 
No. 1, of Lord Bathurst’s letter, above 
referred to, proves this to be unfounded. 
I do not, however, build upon this letter 
alone; no such intention has ever been 
entertained by me. No proposition has 
ever been made from or to Mr. Baxter to 
occupy Mr. O’Meara’s situation at Long- 
wood ; nor, if Mr. O’Meara was to quit 
this island, should I approve that Mr, 
Baxter, with the other important duties 
he has to exercise, should be attached te 
the establishment at Longwood alone. 

As a gentleman of high professional 
abilities, and of a high rank in his profes- 
sion, he came out to this island, that he 
might be at hand, if required, to be called 
upon in any case of serious malady; but 
he did not come out here with any view, 
design, or intention, whatever, of entering 
into the situation held by Mr. O’Meara. 

The most remarkable part, however, 
Sir, of your letter, is that where you speak 
of the imvincisle repugnance entertained 
avainst him. I shali no further comment 
on the terns or spirit of this uncalled for 
aud unprovoked expression, than to state, 
that, on the late occasion of your seeing 
Mr. Baxter, which was in November last, 
you were most solicitous to impress on his 
mind, that the objection of Napoleon 
Bonaparte to see him did not spring 


any personal motives. You dwelt upon. 


the confidence, on the respect entertained 
as well for his personal as for his profes- 
sional qualities; the eulogium was so 
strong, that I have never been able to 
obtain from Mr. Baxter the repetition of 
all you said to him. Mr. O’Meara has 
confirmed to him the same favorable sen- 
timents on the part of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
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the repugnance you at present state, it 
was therefore impossible for me to know 
or foresee; I shall not fail to make known 
to my government the desire expressed 
for a French or Italian physician. 

In reply to the two points which you 
are charged to make known to me, and 
which are the only parts of your ieiter I 
can consider as coming from Napoleon 
Bonaparte himself, l beg leave to observe, 

Firstly,—That the communication “ que 
le Docteur O’ Mcava est le seul Medicin de 
ecux gui sont sur ce rocher en qui le malade 
ait confiance,” was not made known until 
Mr. O’Meara himself had actually ten- 
dered his resignation, 

Secondly,—Where you protest “ contre 
son renvoir de quelgue pretexte qwon cherche 
a colorer & monique ce ne soit la consequence 
dun jugement legal,” that, Mr. O'Meara 
being an officer in the king’s service, and 
employed under government, no civil pro- 
cess is necessary to effect his :emoval, 

His resignation has been tendered, and, 
if his removal has not already taken place, 
it has been solely from a consideration to 
the arguments expressed in your letter, 
and the difficulty of supplyimg his place 
by any other person on this island, not 
objectionable to Napoleon B. himself. 

Linclose a copy of my decision, in reply 
to the tender of Mr, O’Meara’s resigna- 
tion, begging leave ai the same time to 
express my sincere desire, however this 
assurance may be received, to conciliate 
the departure of Mr. O'Meara whenever 
it may take place, with every possible 
regard in my power to the considerations 
your letter has presented to me, 

I haye the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient and most 
humble servant, 
(Signed) H. Lowe, Lt.-Gen. 
To Lt.-Gen. Count BERTRAND. 
Noics. 

1. To detail minutely Sir Hudson Lowe's 
conduct since his arrival in the island, and 
during 1816 and 1817, would be too long, 
and the question has already been the sub- 
ject of disqnisition in the observations upon 
Lord Bathurst’s speech; during the first 
four months of 1818, his conduct has be- 
come still worse: the ship Cambridge, laden 
with different kinds of merchandise for the 
colony, arrived from England, and anchot- 
ed in the roads on the 3d of Febiuary: 
one of the officers belonging to her had 
purchased, in some of the London print- 
shops, two striking likenesses of young 
Napoleon. Sir Hudson Lowe caused them 
to be brought to him, as he pretended, to 
offer them himself to the father, but in 
reality to deprive him of them, well know- 
ing that the officer’s intentions were to se}! 
them at Longwood. No law takes cogni- 
zance of this action, nor is there any 
punishment ordained for it in the laws 
‘enacted against crimes, because it comes 
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under the jurisdiction of opinion, 


but 
conduct must be reprobated by eg 
right man. , 


2. The English government confided the 
furnishing of provisions to Mr. Batcom 
whose family was the only one who oera. 
sionally visited the French, and in whom 
they had confidence. Sir Hudson Lowe 
deprived Mr. Balcombe of the purveyor. 
ship. on the ist of April i848, availi 
himself of the temporary departure of the 
head of the concern for London, — The 
purveyorship has been since given to Mr, 
Ibbetson, commissary-general, a man of 
honour; but his nomination is evident! 
titular, as he is too much occupied with 
his other duties to attend to the minnte 
details of the service, which will fall into 
the hands of disreputable persons, void of 
credit or reputation. 

5. Napoleon has been afflicted with 
chronic hepatitis since the month of Sep- 
tember 1817. Sir Hudson Lowe has per 
secuted lus surgeon, and- obliged him to 
give in his resignation ; and, consequently, 
the treatment winch was put in practice 
to subdue the malady must have ceased, 
This day, ist of May, the patient has been 
days unassisted by his surgeon, such cou 
duct mustbe * * * *. 

4. Since October, 1817, Mr. O'Meara 
discontinued writing bulletins, because he 
engaged, if any were made, to leave the 
originals in Count Bertrand’s hands, which 
would render any falsification of them im- 
possible. Sir Hudson Lowe employed Mr, 
Baxter to make bulietins without his hav. 
ing ever seen the patient. These bulletins 
are only fit to conceal projects * 

. 2 * s * 


5. See the annexed certificate, marked 1, 
of Mr. O’Meara, in which that gentleman 
declares that it never was his intention to 
quit Longwood. In his letter of the 12th 
of April, he gave a conditional resigna 
tion—* f could prefer giving in my resigne 
tion to submitting to any such restrictions, 
aus no pecuniary advantages are sufficient!y 
powerful to induce me to give up my rights 
as a British subject, and to sully the uniform 
which I have the honour to wear.” But if it 
were true, that this officer wished to give 
in his resignation, what necessity woul 
there be to force him to do so? If he had 
resigned voluntarily, every thing would 
have been regular; but it appears that, be- 
cause he wished to give in his resignation, 
Sir Hudson Lowe forces him to do so: what 
a pitiful argument! , 

‘ What ' Sir Hudson Lowe did not 
know that Mr. O’Meara was Napoleovs 
surgeon !—He did not know that the Eng- 
lish government, in August, 1819, had ac» 
corded to Napoleon permission to take 
with him his surgeon, three of his officers, 
and twelve servants, and that Mr. O’Mear@ 
was that surgeon? This is truly absurd. 

7. This paragraph contains three false- 

hoods :— 
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hoods; —1st, That Sir Hudson did not 
know that Napoleon had been ill for seven 
months of a liver complaint. — See Sir 
Hudson Lowe’s letters of the 2d of Octo- 
per, of the 6th and 26th of ditto, and 18th 
of November 1817; and Count Bertraud’s 
letters to Sir Hudson of the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 3d, 7th, and 27th of October, and 
e9th of November 1817; and Mr. O’Mea- 
ra’s bulletins of the ist and 5th of October 
(the originals of which were delivered to 
Sir Hndson the day they were written), 
especially that part which states, “ as he 
has not since the report been entirely free 
from pain, it is most probable that the 
complaint is Chronic Hepatitis.” 2d. That 
Mr. O'Meara said, on the z5th of March, 
1818, that he did not know what his pa- 
tient’s complaint was (see the certificate 
annexed, marked 1, in which this assertion 
is declared to be a falsehood). Withont 
doubt, such an assertion is to be found in 
the bulletins which were fabricated * * 
* *,-3a. That he did not know why Na- 
poleon did not go out, and that it was 
caused by the badness of the weather. 
This bad weather has lasted for twenty 
months; that is to say, since the day Sir 
Hudson Lowe took upon himself the right 
of making such restrictions as those of the 
9th of October, 1816 (See Sir Hudson 
Lowe's letters of the 26th of December, 
1816; of the 14th of March, 2d, 4th, 6th, 
and 9th of October, 1817 ; and, in general, 
all the letters quoted in the 7th note, in 
which there is at the same time question 
of Napoleon’s health, and the obstacles 
which prevented him from going out). It 
is difficult to divine what can be this offi- 
cer's object in advancing such falsehoods, 
which are belied by public notoriety, by 
the evidence of the very persons he cites, 
and by a series of letters. Probably it is 
because he is of opinion that * * * *, 

8. Sir Hudson Lowe a voulu chasser Mr. 
O'Meara. 

_ This results, 1st, from the communica- 
tion which he made himself in the third 
audience which he had in May, 1816; a 
proposition which Napoleon rejected with 
anger; 2d, from his correspondence. See 
the letters of the 6th of October, 28th of 
November, 1817, and 10th of April, 1818. 
3d. He has, in fact, invested Mr. Baxter 
with the principal functions of surgeon at 

ngwood, by causing him to make bal- 
letins of Napoleon's health, although he 
never saw him, 

9. The invincible repugnance which the 
Enuperor Napoleon had for Mr. Baxter, 
was known to Sir Hudson Lowe; and the 
Conversation which he quotes is another 
and a new proof of it. This conversation is 
€ntiely perverted in his letter. Mr. Bax- 
ter deelcred one day that want of. exer- 
o_ ‘ves mortal in this climate. Conni 

erivand replied, that Napoleon did not 
4ur out of his house, in order to shelter 
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himself from Sir Hudson Lowe’s outrages, 
From thence the conversation turned upon 
the repugnance which Napoleon appeared 
to have-to receive Mr. Baxter’s advice ; 
and Count Ber‘rand said to him, that it 
was probable such repugnance was caused 
by Sir Hudson Lowe's requiring ever 
person who was received at Longwood, 
to report to him every thing which he 
said, saw, or heard there (which he had 
recently required even from Mr. O’Mea- 
ra); that, perhaps, if he (Mr. Baxter) 
would declare, that, if he were called in 
consultation at Longwood, he would give, 
befoiehand, his word of lionour not to pro- 
fit by it, so as to convert it into means of 
espionage, it was probable the greatest ob- 
stacle would be removed; the conversa- 
tion terminated with mutual compliments, 
and, iv the evening, when Count Bertrand 
spoke of it to the Emperor, he found fault 
with him, and said, * que sa repugnance 
étoit invincible contre ce medicin qui a 
été Chirurgun-Major du bataillon de de- 
serteurs corses an service de Angleterre, 
dont Sir Lowe étoit Commandent.” 

10. First, Mr. O'Meara being Napoleon's 
surgeon, and by his choice, Sir Hudson 
had no right to remove him, or to impose 
another upon Napoleon. 

Second, Mr. O'Meara is not employed 
at Longwood as an officer in his Britannic 
Majesty’s service, but as Napoleon’s sur- 
geon, and consequently his person ought 
to be sacred, and no attempts should have 
been made upon him until after having 
made known to him the crime of which he 
was culpable, or by bringing him to trial 
before a competent tribunal. 

Even the British government cannot 
change Mr. O'Meara, without first re- 
voking its decision in August, 1815, which 
grants Napoleon his surgeon. 

It results from this tissue of falsehoods, 

that sir Hudson Lowe * * * * has 
deprived Napoleon ot his surgeon, or wishes 
to impose another upon him. 
‘ During seven months, Napoleon’s ma- 
lady has suffered two interraptious of 
treatment—one of fifteen days, in Octo- 
ber 1817, and the one which actually ex- 
ists since the 20th of April. 


EAST INDIES. 


The latest accounts from India con- 
firm the success of the Marquis of 
Hastines in subduing the hostile 
powers, and in laying the foundation of 
a permanent peace in this part of the 
British dominions. The sound policy 
and prompt measures of the Governor- 
genera’ continue to be manifested by 
the despatches from the theatre of war ; 
and the plans adopted by him in the 
civil department hav already produced 
a very considerable improvement in the 
finances of the Last-India Company. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 

Our eyes continue fixed with anxiety 
on this interesting quarter of the globe. 
In that part of it under the government 
of the Unitep States, transactions 
have taken place of which we wait for 
further explanation before our opinion 
can be formed of their justice or ex- 

edience. The facts, however, of a 

sritish merchant having been igno- 
miniously executed as a spy by an 
accredited officer of the American 
government, and the virtual seizure of 
the Floridas, are incontrovertible facts, 
and facts which must lead to important 
eonsequences, 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Respecting Spanish Amertca the 
views of the European sovereigns begin 
to develope themselves, and an inter- 
meddling, as impolitic as it is unjust, 
seems to be determined upon. The 
following note, we fear, may be consi- 
dered as the prologue toa direful tragedy ! 
Note transmitted on the 12th June last by the 

cabinet of Madrid to the High Allied 

Powers, relative to the situation of South 

America. 

Since the period when melancholy 
events, by a natural consequence, com- 
municated to Spanish America the germ of 
revolution, and caused deplorable efforts 
to be openly made for the purpose of 
separating the subjects of that territory 
from their legitimate monarch, his Catho- 
lic Majesty has invariably regulated his 
conduct by the following principles :— 

ist. To employ every means dependin 
upon human wisdom to lead back the de- 
luded into the paths of order and obe- 
dience, using for that purpose as much 
mildness and as little rigour as possible. 

21, To seek in diplomatic relations 
political means of attaining this object. 
The evolutionary affranchisement of 
South America, or its return under legiti- 
mate dominion, present, in point of policy, 
considerations of such weight that the 
eyes of Europe onght to be fixed upon a 
conjuncture which may lead to a new 
order of affairs in its political and com- 
mercial relations. 

The united efforts of the principal Eu. 
ropean powers have already annihilated 
that disastrous system which gave birth to 
the American Revolution ; but it still re. 
mains for them to put down this system in 
America itself, where its effects are of the 
most serious nature, 

His Catholic Majesty never having lost 
sight of the two principles above stated, 
and being always animated by the desire 
ot — an end to the effusion of blood 
and to those devastations which are the 
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deplorable consequences of a war of this 
nature, has only waited for an Opportunit 
of calling the attention of the high allied 
powers to an object which has several 
times formed the subject of note 


: $ thath 
been transmitted to them, and recently 


of negociations carried en in so amicable 
a manner with his Royal Highness tig 
Prince Regent of Great Britain, 

The insurrection of Pernambuco made 
a deep impression upon his Catholic Ma 
jesty ; and, at the moment when he wished 
to recommend this event to the attention 
of the sovereigns, his allies, it was alse 
necessary to demonstrate its direct rela 
tions with the general interest. 

It has been with the greatest satisfae. 
tion that his Majesty has received the an. 
swers of his high allies. They opena way 


‘for very important negociations, and may 


lead the powers to interfere in the unforte 
nate state ef circumstances in which 
America is placed, in order to employ all 
the means that prudence and vigonr sug- 
gest to bring under subjection the re 
volted provinces, and put an end to the 
immorality and political contagion arising 
from such a state of affairs. 

In order to give effect to the first mea 
sures so happily commenced, his Majesty 
is of opinion, that the moment is arrived 
when he is called upon to make known, in 
a categorical and solemn manner, to his 
high allies, the principles which he has pre 
scribed to himself, to operate the good 
which he proposes, and such as might be 
expected from his sentiments of humanity. 

Referring, therefore, to the overtures 
which he has already made, his Majesty 
now declares, that the following are the 
points upon which he has inflexibly de- 
termined :— ; 

ist. A general amnesty for the insur- 
gents immediately upon their submission. 
* 2d. Admission for Americans of suitable 
endowments, to all offices in common with 
European Spaniards. 

3d. Regulations for the commerce of 
these provinces with foreign states, 
founded upon principles of freedom, and 
conformable to the present political situa 
tion of these countries and of Europe. 

4th, A sincere disposition, on the part 
of his Catholic Majesty, to give his sanc- 
tion to every measure, which, in the course 
of the negociations, may be proposed to 
him by his high allies, and which may be 
compatible with the maintenance of his 
rights and his dignity. 

His Majesty is therefore persuaded 
that nothing cau any longer oppose the 
opening of negociations on the bases above 
laid down, aud which, he is convinced, 
are equally conformable to the views 
already manifested by his august allies. 


INCIDENTS, 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATHS, 1n aND NEAR LONDON, 


—__ 


NOLOGY ror tHe MONTH. 
re’ 5.—A Court of Aldermen was 
held in the city of — when 
rt WAITHMAN '"q- M.F. was 
men alderman for Farringdon Ward 
without. y 

Same day.—Charles Hnssey was exe- 
euted on Pennenden-heath, Maidstone, 
for the murder of Mr, Biid, of Greenwich, 
and his housekeeper. 

12.~George Chennell and Wm. Chal- 
eraft were executed at Godalming, for 
the murder of Mr. O. Chennell, of Godal- 
ming, father of the former, and master of 
the latter. 

15.—The Lord Chancellor dissolved his 
injunction, restraining the sub-committee 
of Drury-lane Theatre from engaging 
performers and opening the house. 

19.—An old decayed wall, in Furnival’s 
Ynn Court, Holborn, fell down, and buried 
two children in the ruins, 

Same day.—A meeting of the Friends 
of Radical Reform took place at the Horns 
Tavern, at Kennington, the Hon.DouGLas 
KINNAIRD in the chair. 

A fire lately broke out at the Duke of 
York public-house, in Ratcliffe-highway, 
which destroyed it, the two premises on 
each side of it, and twelve wooden houses 
at the back, causing a wide scene of 
misery to the poor inhabitants. 

The game-keeper of Mr. Tessier, of 
Woodcot-park, in Surrey, was recently 
murdered in the grounds,—supposed by 
poachers: three are in custody. He was 
found quitedead. A stick had been thrust 
between his cravat and his neck, and 
twisted round. « 

MARRIAGES. 

J. Wrench, esq. of Grove-hill, Camber- 
well, to Miss A. Lett, of Lambeth. 

Mr. H. G, Willett, of London, to Miss 
E. Grundy, of Birmingham. 

At the New Church, Mary-le-bone, the 
Rev.C, 8, Ellicott, LL.B. rector of Whit- 
well, Rutlandshire, to Miss Jones, of 
F rancis-street, Bedford-square. 

Mr. J. Gurney, of West End, to Miss E. 
Matthew, of Southwark. 

J. FE. Walford, esq. of Bocking, to Miss 

- Devon, of Upper Guildford-street, 
Rassell-square, 

. Mr. R. Wetton, of Chertsey, to Miss 
M. A. Cooper, of Nottingham-street, 
Mary-le-bone, 

. Mr. J. Marsh, of Watling-street, to 
Miss E. Shewell, of Camberwell. 

j J. Lister, of Tokenhonse-yard, to 
~~ om, of Ackworth, Yorkshire, both 

e Society of Friends. 

G — George’s-church, Hanover-square, 

i; yrrell, esq. of the Maidstone-bank, te 

iss Scott, of Gottingham., 
+ 





S. Kingsford, esq. of St Kent, to 
Miss M. Brent, of Michie.” 

Capt. Walton, of the 4th dragoons, te 
Miss A. Stephens, of Bower-hall, Essex. 

C. A. Kemble, esq. of Clapham-com- 
mon, to Miss Harriet Brooke, of the Old 
Jewry. 

Mr. Wm. Mayott, of Ramsden-park, 
— to Miss Eliz. Skipper, of Mincing- 

ane. 

Mr. T. S. Alger, to Miss H. Carder, of 
Homerton. 

Capt. Trelawny, of the Grenadier 
Guards, to Caroline Estcourt, daughter of 
Capt. Monke, R.N. | 

Capt. Crawford, to Lady B. Coventry. 

J. Braithwaite, esq. of the New-read, 
to Miss H, F. Pitman, of Howland-street. 

In London, thes Rev. Edw. B. Vaidoa, 
to the eldest daughter of Mr. Heary 


—Gaitskell. 


E. Ronalds, esq. to Miss E. Anderson, 
of Hammersmith. 

S. Peile, esq. of Tottenham-green, to 
Ann, second danghter,—and T, H. Peile, 
esq. to Elizabeth Helen, eldest daughter, 
—-of Dr. Babington. 

C. A. Key, esq. of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, to Anne, daughter of the late Rev. 
S. Lovick Cooper. 

Thomas Bonra, esq. of London, to Miss 
Jane Mapleton, of Basinborough, Cam. 
bridgeshire. 

J. Dudham, of the E. I. Co.’s service, te 
Miss Catherine W. Shirreff, of Stradmore, 
Cardiganshire. 

R. Mills, esq. of the Six Clerks’ Office, 
to Sarah, daughter of the Rev. John Wil- 
gress, D.D. 

Mr. G. Keene, of the Strand, to Miss F. 
Price, of Bath. 

DEATHS. 

In Cavendish-square, the Hon. Madame 
de Charmilly, sister of Lord Dufferin and 
Claneboye. 

At Hampstead, Marianne Araminta, 
daughter of Admiral Sir J. Beresford, 

Roger Longdon, esq. an eminent proetor 
in Doctors’ Commons. 

At Nutfield, Sarrey, Lydia Sarah Gene- 
cera, wife of T. Bugden, esq. 

In Montague-street, of an apoplectie 
lit, 74, Quintin Dick, esq. 

At Greenwich, Jvhn Francis Bennett, 
late secretary to the Duke of Manchester. 
—31, John Seton, esy. 

At Kew-green, 89, Mr. J. Pepper. 

In St. Paul’s Cimrech-yard, 76, Franeis 
Newberry, esq. much lamented, 

At Brighton, Ludy Charlotte Eyre, se- 
cond daughter of the late Earl of New- 
castle.—39, Murgaret, wite of C. Badham 
M.D, F.R.S. 

In Rathbone-place, 68, Mr. Walker, of 
the Percy Cotfee-house, . 
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At Brixton, Richard Hanks, esq. formerly 
of Limehouse, 

At Tingewick, near Buckingham, the 
Rev. John Risley, M.A, vector of that 
parish, and of Thornton, both in the 
county of Bucks, and formerly fellow of 
New College. This gentleman, the in- 
cumbent of the longest standmg on the 
Oxford Calendar, and “ Father of the 
Wykehamists,” was presented to the rec- 
tory of Tingewick, by the warden and 
fellows of New College, m the year 
1758, and had consequently held it sixty 
years, 

At Lord Sidmouth’s house, Clifford- 
street, Edward Golding, esj. of Maiden 
— and late M.P. for Downton, 

‘ilts. 

At Ewshott-house, Farnham, Surrey, 
sincerely and deservedly lamented, 71, 
I. Maxweil, esq. of that place. 

In East-place, Lambeth, 69, John Fos- 
ter, esq. 

At Bognor, /¥m. Jos. Coltman, esq. of 


‘Upper Harley-street. 


In Stafford-place, Pimlico, 47, Charles 
Bridges Woodcock, esq. formerly of Brent- 
ford Butts, 

In Durham-place, Hackney-road, 76, 
Henry Lucas Okey, esq. late of the 
Customs. 

At Argyll-house, Lady Caro!ine Gordon, 
second daughter of the Earl of Aberdeen. 

In Kensington-square, 85, Elizabeth, 
widow of Anthony Stokes, esq. formerly” 
chief-justice of Georgia. ' 

At Walworth, 65, John Jones, csq. of the 
Hazle, Herefordshire. 

At Kensington Gravel-pits, T. Thomp- 
gon, esq. formerly M.P. for Evesham. 

At Peckhani-rye, 80, KR. Mouseley, esq. 

In the Edgware-road, 85, Elizabeth, 
widow of Wm. Kenrick, LL.D. 

At Hanpstead, 45, Mrs. Sa uh Bagster. 

In Cobham-patk, Warren Hastings, esy. 
(of whom some account will be given in our 
next.) 


Biographiana:—The Rev. Sir H. Croft. 


(Sept, 1, 
At Isleworth, T. Northall, eso, 
In Quebec-street, 87, Mrs. M. Bowtilla, 

In Maoor-street, Chelsea, 83, Willian 
Jones, esq. 

At Port Eliot, 53, Cornwall, the County 
of St. Germains, Baroness Eliot. Her lady. 
ship was the only danghter of the late 
Mr. Charles Yorke, Chancellor of Eps. 
land, and sister to the present Earl of 
Hardwicke. 

At Barrington-hall, Essex, 66, Sir John 
Barrington, burt. He is succeeded in his 
title and estates by his brother, Fitzwi 
liam Barrington. 

In St. James’s-square, Lord Anson. His 
lordship, who was descended from a sister 
of the first Lord Anson, and who inherited 
the estates of that family, was born in 
1767, and was created a peer by patent 
in 1806. He was married, in 1794, fo the 
second daugliter of T. W. Coke, esq. M.P, 
of Hoikham, Norfolk. ‘There are seven 
surviving children of this marriage, of 
whom ‘Thomas William, member for Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk, the eldest son, succeeds 
to the title and estates. a Oh 

In Grosvenor-place, after a lingering 
illness, 73, General Lord Muncaster. He 
inherited the title and estates on the death 
of his brother, in 1813; and ts succeeded 
in both by his only son, the Hon. Lowther 
Augustus John Pennington, a minor, 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 
Rey. I. Wricut, LL.B. to the rectory 
of Greetham, Lineolnshire. ; 
Rev. W. SALmon, B.A. to the vicarage 
of Tudely, with the chapel annexed, Kent. 
Rev. H. Rots, to the rectory of Bam- 
well St. Andrew, Northamptonshire. 
Rey. J. T. Law, M.A, to a prebend in 
the cathedral church of Lichfield. 
Rev. T. Irving, to the liviug of Hare- 
wood, Yorkshire. 
Rev. G. A. Bheverman, M.A, to the 
rectories of Llanvihangel and Flimystone, 
Glamorganshire. 











BIOGRAPHIANA 3 


Consisting of Memoirs of very eminent and remarkable Persons recently Deceased. 
——= 


®.* In this Article it is proposed to record Biographical Facts, and not mere verbal 


Eulogics, resulting from the partialities of relatives and friends. 


In this respect, we hope 


to be enabled, by persons possessing a competent knowledge of the parties, to distinguish 
this feature of our Misccllany from the common-place Newspaper Reports, whica, without 
taste or discrimination, are aimitted into other periodical works. When no interesting 
fact, connected with the Life of an Individual, can be selected as worthy of record, the 
negation affords evidence that ihe name cannot be admiticd into this Department, and must 
rather be considered as belonging to our ordinary Register of Mortality. 

<=> 


THE REV. SIR HERBERT CROFT, BART. 
AND B.C. L. 
F antiquity, in point of family, could 
confer wealth and celebrity, the sub- 
ject of this brief memoir was entitled to 
oth: for the Crofts of Croft castle, in the 
county of Hereford, were potent Thanes 


in the Saxon times, and may be clearly 
traced through our history, until the ace 
cession of the house of Brunswick. The 
grandfather of this gentleman was 4 
baronet, and his father resided for many 
years at the Charter-House, of wiich he 
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born in 1751, and educated at 
Oxford, where he obtained the degree of 
pacuelor of civil law. About the same 
‘riod, he entered himself a student of 

‘ocole’ and was called to the bar, 
Lincoln's Inn, ai cal 
but never practised. While there, how- 
ever, Mr. Croft conceived the idea of 
publishing a new edition of the statutes, 
but his subscription-list. did not encon- 
rage him to proceed in this great wunder- 
taking. 

He next turned his eye towards the 
church, but did not prove so successful as 
his ancestor Croft, bishop of Hereford, in 
the reign of Charles If. Indeed, he never 
appears to have obtained any preferment 
at all, except that of a chaplainship to a 
garrison in Canada. 

Mr. Croft now resumed, or rather con- 
tinued, his studies; and, indeed, we find 
him from this moment dedicating the 
remainder of his life to literature. His 
intimacy with Dr. Johnson had induced 
him some years before to supply him 
with a memoir of the author of ** Night 
Thoughts,” which will be found in the 
“Lives of the Poets.” It is praised 
by the editor, and assuredly abounds with 
valuable materials; but it is at the same 
lime evident, that there is a mystery 
hanging over the whole, for the author is 
at times affectedly obscure, both in re- 
spect to Dr. Young and his son; in short, 
he did not choose to wriie all that he knew. 
He afterwards added a postscript, in 
which he pays many compliments to the 
great lexicographer, by whose society he 
acknowledges ~that he was at once ho- 
noured and benetited, 

In 1797, the title having devolved on 
him in consequence of the death of his 
cousin, the fourth baronet, Sir Herbert, 
nevertheless, continued his former habits 
and pursuits, for the entail had been 
long cut off, and the family estates sold, 
Previously to this, he had conceived the 
Herculean undertaking of publishing a 
new edition of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, 
With 20,000 additional words. He after. 
wards repaired to Germany, with a view, 
perhaps, to this undertaking, as he might 
there cultivate a more intimate acquain- 
tance with Saxon literature: but this 
ponderous work, like his plan for a new 
edition of the statutes, experienced the 
most rigid indifference on the part of the 
public. In 1801, Sir Herbert retired to 

rance, ona pension of 200]. per annum, 

Which had been granted from the crown, 

and died at Paris in 1816. He had been 
twice married, and his issue consisted of 
two daughters, The following is a list 
of the works supposed to be written 
by him, and not already mentioned in this 
memoir :— 


A Brother's Advice to his Sisters 3 
12mo, 1775, 


Biographiana :—M. le Chevalier Viscomplt. 
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Love and Madness, being the Story of 
Miss Ray, mistress to the Grandfather of 
the- present Earl of Sandwich, and the 
Rev. Mr. Hackman. 

Fanaticism and Treason, or an Account 
of the Riots of 1780; 8vo. 1780. 

The Literary Fly; 1780. . 

A Letter from Germany to the Princess 
Royal of England, on the English and 
German Languages; 1797. 

-Hints for History, respecting the At- 
tempt on the King’s Life in 1800, 

N.B. Sir Herbert Croft was also the 
editor of King Alfred’s Will. 


—— iP 


M. LE CHEVALIER VISCOMPTI, MEMBER 
OF THE INSTITUTE. 


M. Ennius Auivinus Viscompti was 
born at Rome in 1753, and that circum: 
stance was of great advantage. His 
father, Jean Baptiste Viscompti, was 
keeper of the Pontitical Museum, and a 
man of great antiquarian knowledge and 
research. M. Viscompti shewed, at the 
earliest age, a desire for instruction; he 
learnt to read in deciphering inscriptions, 
and became acquainted with ancient 
mouuments in his earliest youth. They 
were to him as play-things are to other 
children. At an age, when others scarcely 
knew the elements of their own tongue, 
he was familiar with the language of the 
ancients, explained medals, and described 
monuments; and, at the age of twelve, 
gave, before an assembly of cardinals, 
proots of a selidity of judgment and extent 
of memory that excited astonishment. 

Endowed with uncommon talents, and 
brought up under such propitious circum. 
stances, M. Viscompti arrived at a very 
early celebrity. This happened exactly 
at the period when the researches of 
Winkelman, seconded by papal encou- 
ragement and protection, awakened a 
general taste for the study of ancient 
monuments. An emulation then existed 
between sovereign princes and learned 
men, to discover, interpret, and explain, 
the fragments of ancient works of art and 
genius. The illustrious and learned Abbé 
Lanzi recovered the ancient idims of 
Phenicia, Etruria, and Great Greece, and 
immediately a vast number of learned 
men rushed with emulation into a new 
field that was opened for research, and the 
gratification of human curiosity. By a 
double impuise, knowledge accumulated 
on all sides; monuments of antiquity 
were discovered, museums were filled, and 
libraries augmented. 

A man was wanting who should collect 
the scattered discoveries and information, 
and who, in himself, united all the dif: 
ferent species of knowledge necessary to 
fix our knowledge of the ancients and of 
their arts on a solid basis. That man was 


M. Viscompti, 
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BM. Viscompti ; and, im his description of the 
Bluseum Pie-Clementinum, he has erected 
@ monument worthy of the subject, and 
such as will eternally do honour to hisown 
memory. ‘The explanation of texts, of 
medals, of inseriptions, of statues, hassos 
relievos, a knowledge of religious and 
political institutions, and mythological 
traditions, are all united in that excellent 
work. All are there classed with method, 
He unites, with all the enthusiasm that is 
eccasioned by such researches, all that 
moderation and deliberate inquiry, which 
lead to a solid conclusion by preventing 
the flights of fancy from misleading the 
sober judgment of the inquirer after 
truth. We do not know which to admire 
most, his exquisite taste and great know- 
ledge as an antiquarian, or the great care 
that be took to ascertain with scrupulous 
aceuraey the conclusions which he drew 
from the remains of the ancient world. 

It would be almost superfluous to in- 
dieate the other works of M. Viscompti; 
they cowld not augment the reputation of 
that great man. The Monumenti Gabdini, 
m the deseription of the Villa Borghese, 
and other works, the detail of which be- 
longs ta the literary history of his age, are 
all works of equal merit, and carry the 
print of the hand of the same master. 

The destiny of M. Viscompti appears to 
have been solikened to the ancient monu- 
ments which he had so well explained, 
that, when a revolution, which was dis- 
astrous to France and to Europe, dragged 
them from their first sanctuary, their 
worthy interpreter and guardian accom- 
panied them to Franee, where he received 
the title of keeper of the Museum. The 
excellent order in which it was arranged, 
and in which the portion that remains still 
is to be seen, attests both his attention and 
his skill. 

The notices with which he has accom. 
panied the antiques, engraved in the 
Alusée Francais, and the Musée Royal, are 
the best ornament in those collections. 
His Iconvgraphie Greque et Romaine is one 
of the greatest works of the age for mag- 
nifictuce and display of the arts; at the 
same time, that, under a wise economy of 
quotations and of words, he conveys much 
information, that is both profound and full 
ef novelty. Many of the most difficult 
questions relative to history and chrono- 
logy are therein resolved, with that sa- 
gacity and knowledge which denote 
mstinetive genius. The succession of 
Parthian kings deserves particular atten- 
tion, The death of M. Viscompti leaves 
that great work incomplete. The first 
vohime has only just pow appeared. 


Biographiana:—M. le Chevalier Viscompti, 





[Sept.r, 
Let us hope that the work will be com. § 
pleted on the same plan by some person | 
worthy to succeed him, and equal to fulgj 
the task that is to be pertormed. 

The numerous writings of M. Viscompti 
give still but an imperfect knowledge of 
his great merit, as his brother academi. 
cians can bear testimony. His memo 
in which every thing was arranged with a 
scientific order and method, was a never. 
ceasing source of information and enter. 
tainment ; and, according to the eloquent i 
interpreter of the regret of the academy Ja 
for his loss, (M. Quatrimere de Quincy,) Ne 
“© It was not a learned man that one con. Wi 
sulted, it was a book always open, a sort ri 
of library open to all the world. .He . £El 
never gave an opinion that was not founded Ti 
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on a fact, and the example came in sup- 
port of his opinion as rapidly as his wor 
The greatest part of the inscriptions com 
posed er explained in the academy of 
Belles-lettresare the work of M. Viscompti, 
There was no point of antiquity on which 
one ventured to give an opinion without 
consulting him; his words bore, in such A 
discussions, the weight and authority of I 
an ancient. Such was the weight of that , 
authority, that a neighbouring nation I 
appealed to him respecting the valve ot pd 
the admirable fragments carried away ] 
from the Parthenon of Athens, That was 
the last success of M. Viseompti; and the 
English edition of the Elgin Marbles was 
scarcely published, when a painful disease 
terminated a life not so full of years as 
of labours.” . ner 

M. Viscompti leaves a void in the 
republic of letters whieh it will be diffi. 
cult to fill—Quando wllum invenient parem, ; 
is here an expression that may be used q 
with great propriety. : 

Italy, od cw 4 nae him birth; France, 
which he honoured, by receiving her pro 
tection; Europe, which he made to echo 
with his name, and which he instructed by 
his labours; seek, in vain, for one to 
his place. 

M. Viscompti has left a widow and twe 
children, with little of inheritance, except 
an illustrious name. But, in the country 
which he adopted, with a people so alive 
to glory, it will not, it is hoped, be @ 





_barren inheritance for his family. 


Another member of the same respec 
table family, M. Philip Aurelius Viscompty 
dedicates his time to similar researches at 
Rome ; and we hope some day a 
favoured from his learned and_ faithtw 
pen with such a history of M. Viscampts 
as he alone, from his knowledge, 18 el 
abled to give. R, Rocuetts. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


eR 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

N the Sist ult. a general and respec- 

table meeting was held at Stockton, 
to take into consideration the expediency 
of forming a canal from Evenwood-bridge 
to the river Tees, which was unanimously 

creed npon. 

eS arried.] Mr. Thomas Peers, to Miss 
Jane Scott.—Mr. T. Matthewson, to Miss 
Newton: all of Newcastle. — Charles 
Wrag, esq. to Miss Mary Pitts, of Pil- 
grim-street, Newcastle. — Mr. Lancelot 
Elliott, of Newcastle, to Miss Isabella 
Taylor, of Morpeth.— Mr. Thomas Smith, 
to Miss Isabella Thompson.—Mr. Rob- 
bins, to Miss Mary Manuel,—Mr. Thomas 
Jackson, to Miss Crowe: all of Durham. 
—Mr. Robert Hodgson, of Durham, to 
Miss Ann Allison, of Chester-le-street.— 
Mr. Coleman, of Gateshead, to Miss 
Gibbon, of the Windmill Hills. — Mr. 
Alexander Ross, of Gateshead, to Miss 
Hannah Malkham, of the New House, 


Weardale.—Mr. William Sims, to Miss’ 


Pearson, both of North Shields.—Mr, 
John Leslie, of North Shields, to Miss 
Elizabeth Irwin, of Newcastle.— Mr. 
Mattherson, of North Shields, to Miss 
Wawn, of South Shields. —Mr. John Rob- 
son, to Mrs. Edmonds.——Mr. Henry Men- 
ham, to Miss Eleanor Colling : all of San- 
derland, ~ Mr. Edward Nicholson, of 
Hexham, to Miss Mulcaster, of Langley- 
mill—Mr. John Sunley, of Stanhope, to 
Miss Maria Bowes, of Wolsingham.—Mr. 
George Flentoff, of Croft, to Miss Benson, 
of Barton.—Mr. John Watson, of Chirton, 
to Miss Mary Wake, of Whickham. 

Died.| At Newcastle, Mr. William 
Dow, of Stepney.—58, Mr. J. Young, 
much respected. — 72, Mrs. Margaret 
Sessford, 

At Gateshead, 35, Mr. Samuel Dobson, 
much respected. mt b OF v7" 

At Durham, 102, Mrs, Catharine Rick- 
aby.—Miss Elizabeth Hodgson.—82, Mr. 
Arthur Featonby. -- 

At North Shields, 38, Mrs. Merry Oliver. 
—38, Mrs. Ann Lesslie.—47, Mrs. Mable 
Dacres.—57, Mrs. Elizabeth Cairns.—70, 
Mrs. Isabella Kelly. 

At Barnard-castle, 72, Mr. John Steele, 
much lamented, 

_ fit Sunderland, 66, Mr. Thomas Cook.— 
%8, Mrs. J, Powell.—Mrs. Cook, much 
respected.—80, Mr. ‘Thomas Smith. 

~ Bishopwearmouth, 35, Mrs. J. 

At Stockton, 22, Mr. William Jackson. 
bint olsngham, 45, Mr. Robert Wil- 


= Chester-le-street, 35, Mrs. W. Pick- 


William Parvis, much respected. 
ONTHLY MAG. Ne, 316, 


’ deservedly respected.—23, Mr. 
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At Tanfield, 73, Mr. Leonard Madison, 
much respected.—At Benwell hills, 21, 
Mr. John Brydon.—At Ryton, 24, Mr. 
Thomas Anderson.—At Kenstone, 72, Mr, 


Matthew Forster, suddenly.—At West 


Rainton, Mrs. Thomasin Gilhespy.—At 
Denwick, 65, Mr. Ralph Thew.—At Har- 
low-hill, 74, Mr. Joseph Bell, deservedly 
lamented.--At Houndwood-house, Miss 
Elizabeth Ann Coulson.—At Fenham-hall, 
83, John Graham Clarke, esq. justly re- 
spected, 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

The amount or shares subscribed by the 
inhabitants of Carlisle alone, for the in- 
tended canal from that city to the Solway 
Frith, amounts to nearly 20,0001. 

A meeting of the grain merchants and 
dealers in meal and flour in Kendal lately 
took place, to take into consideration the 
abominable practice of adulterating those 
necessaries of life, and to endeavour as far 
as possible to prevent a recurrence of 
the evil in future. Very much to their 
credit, an association was immediately 
formed, and resolutions passed for car- 
rying into effect the laws now in force 
against all persons guilty of any violation 
of them. ieee 

Married:] Mr. Joseph Sayer, to Miss 
Ann Lough.—Mr. John Moffatt, to Miss 
Mary Hutton.—Mr, John W. Meckley, to 
Miss Mary Wilson.—Mr. John Matthews, 
to Miss Mary Graham.—Mr. George 
Irwin; to Miss Mary Clementson.—Mr. 
William Clarke, to Miss Rebecca M‘Kay. 
—Mr. Jonathan M‘Knight, of Botchergate, 
to Miss Elizabeth Burnett, of Abbey- 
street.—Mr. John Story, of Caldewgate, 
to Miss Routledge, of Castle-lane.—Mr, 
Benjamin Harper, to Miss A. G, Nelson: 


all of Carlisle.—Mr. John Simpson, to. 


Miss Margaret Dalston, both of Penrith.— 
Mr. John Cunningham, to Miss Sarah 
Noble, both of Kendall.—Mr. Jolin Nixon, 
to Miss M. A. Storey, both of Grimsdale. 
—Mr. Thomas Bracken, of Holme, to 
Miss Atkinson; of Heversham-hall. 

- Died.| At Carlisle, in Abbey-street, 52, 


‘Miss Mary Nicholson.—6z, Mrs. Eleanor 


Reid. 

At Whitehaven, 52, Henry Crossthwaite, 
M.D.—In Qneen-street, 63, Mr. J. Sel- 
kirk, greatly respected. 

At Penrith, 41, Miss Mary Morland. 
—26, Mrs. Dinah Carrick. 

At Kendal, 52, Mrs. Barnes. 

- At Egremont, 56, Mrs. Elizabeth Hunfe, 

At Ferney-green, Windermere, 72, 
Robert Allan, esq. banker of Edinburgh, 
and several years printer and publisher of 
the. Caledonian Mercury.—At Linstock- 


castle, 76, Mrs. Jane Blacklock.—At Low 


House, 25, Mr. James Graham, deservedly 
Bb esteemed, 
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esteemed.—At Castle-hill, Mrs. Browne, 
widow of William 8. esq. of Tallantine- 
hall.—At Hawick, 80, Mr. Joseph Liddel. 
—At Worlcr, 28, Miss Jane Stevenson. 
— At Ambleside, 70, Mr. William 
Thompson, 

YORKSHIRE. 

The late York assize calendar consisted 
of only thirty-five prisoners in the castle, 
and four in the city gaol. A considerable 
number were convicted of theft, and were 
condemned to various periods of imprison- 
ment. Three were convicted of man- 
slaughter ; seven were convicted of burgla- 
ries; one was left for execution. 

Leeds is about to be lighted with gas. 

Sixty-five shopkeepers and others, re- 
siding in the Wapentake of Skyrack, were 
lately convicted for having defective 
weights and measures in their possession. 

Kiln.Croftt Mill, the property of Marma- 
duke, Fox, and Co. of Dewsbury, lately 
took fire, and was entirely destroyed, 
The damage is estimated at 80001. 

Married.| ‘The Rev. Septimus Stainton, 

M.A. to Mrs. Spouncer, both of Hull.— 
Thomas Galland, esq. of Hull, to Miss 
Frances Mawer, of Strubby.—Mr. J. G. 
Jewson, of Hull, to Miss Gibson, of 
Stockton.—Mr. Robert Perritt, of Hull, 
to Miss White, of Hinderwell.—Mr. Tho- 
mas Buckton, of Hull, to Miss Hall, of 
Newcastle.—Mr. John Holmes Dixon, to 
Miss Jane Wrigglesworth.—Mr. Thomas 
Lievesley, to Miss Mary Richardson.— 
Mr. Thomas Renton, to Miss Elizabeth 
Nichols: all of Leeds.—Mr. Joseph Booth, 
of Leeds, to Miss Maria Robinson, of 
Sheffield.—Mr. William Slade, of Leeds, 
to Miss ‘Thompson, of Pickhill.—Mr, 
Needham, of Shefficld, to Miss Sleddle, of 
Carlton.—The Rev. Thomas Kilby, to 
Miss Mary Anne Hall, of Searborough.— 
Mr. H. C, Sharpin, to Miss Fairgay, both 
of Ripon.—Mr, J. Sawdon, of Bridlington, 
to Miss Elizabeth Medley, of Hull.—Mr. 
Sanderson, of Doncaster, to Miss Ives, of 
Brodswoith—Nr. Charles Mitchell, of 
Keighley, to Miss Ann Rishworth, of 
Morton.—Mr. Samuel Waite, of Wortley, 
10 Miss Ann Musgrave, of Farnley.—Mr, 
George BRellby, of Swanland, to Miss Alice 
Watson, of North Ferriby.—Mr, G. Hop- 
kinson, of Broomileet-house, to Miss 
Mercy Consett, of Wawne.—Mr, John 
Sutehitfe, of Fieldhead, to Miss Sarah 
Heaton, of Pondon.—Mr. William Mur- 
ray, of Hunslet, to Miss Lydia Sutton, of 
Binmingham.—Mr. John Brown Vicker- 
man, of Burstwick, to Miss Elizabeth 
Danson, ot Beverley, 

Died.} At Null, 73, Mr. W. Bromitt.— 
35, Mrs, Sarah Peck,—34, Mrs. Sarah 
Siciton.- 75, Mrs. Martha Hanson. 
Miss Louisa Carolize Osbourne, — Ip 
Queen street, 61, Mr. Matthew Cross,— 
71, Mr. Luke Raines.—i9, Mra. Inemire. 
~49, Mrs. Elisabeth West, respected,— 





57, Mrs. Hannah Hopkinson.—9g 
Mary Harris. 


At Leeds, in Albion-street, 41, 


Cass.—82, Mrs. Smithies.—75, Mr, David 
Midgley.—57, Mr. Charles Bolland,— 
suddenly, the Rev. William Bramwell, de. 


servedly lamented. 


At Sheffield, 30, Mr. Charles Boot.~Iy 
Duke-street, Mr. R. Sporles, one of the 


Society of Friends, justly respected. 


At Halifax, 78, Mr. Samuel Cheetham, 


deservedly respected. 


At Beverley, 76, Miss Jackson—Mr, 


G. Lambert, much respected. 
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Mn, 
Mn, 


32, 


At Bridlington, Mr. William Savage, 

At Elland, Lieut.-Col. Nichol, regretted, 
—At Cherry Burton, 24, Mr. Samuel 
Midgley.—At Stoneferry, 72, Mrs, B, 
Plummer.—At Marton, 24, Mr. Robert 
Simpson. — At Bingley, 65, Mrs. W, 
Hartley, regretted.—At Hay-park, 47, 
Miss Huggan.—At Wortley, 79, Mrs, 
Priscilla Atkinson, greatly esteemed— 
At Cottingham, 26, Mrs. Jane Ringrose, 


LANCASHIRE. 


About 14,000 persons engaged in the 
cotton business in Manchester, Selford, 
and other places, lately struck for an ad- 
vance of wages; the masters having re 
sisted, a greater part of the manufactories 


are shut up. The best order and 


quict 


prevails,—We are surprised at the obser 
vation of the chairman of the quarter ses 
sions, as reported in the public papers, 
that “the earnings of the spinners 
amounted to eleven or twelve shillings 8 


week !” 


The Regent’s Dock, Liverpool, on the 
site of the fort lately destroyed, will be 
ready for the reception of vessels in the 
space of eighteen months. ‘The total cost 


will be one million sterling. 


Married.] Mr. James Barker, ‘to Miss 


Fisher.—Mr, James Richards, to 


Miss 


Mary Briarley.— The Rev. Daniel Walton, 
to Miss Ann Spencer.—Mr. Carol Apple- 
ton, to Miss Frances Jennings.—Mr. John 
Brooke, to Miss Elizabeth Jenkinson: all 
of Manchester.—Mr. Charles Rowland, 
jun. of Salford, to Miss Rachel Frith, of 
Strangeways.—-Mr. William Horner, te 
Miss Ann Poweil.—Mr. W. Hanton, te 
Miss Aun Webster.—Mr. Henry Russell, 
to Miss Ellen Jones: all of Liverpool.— 
William Rediall, esq. of Liverpool, te 
Miss Ann Borington Lowndes, of Sand: 


bach.—Lient. Harvey, R.N. to Miss 


Eliza 


Jump, of Chapel-street, Liverpool.—Mr 
Joseph Rogerson, of St. Helen’s, to Miss 
Anne,—and Mr. Matther Fletcher, of Bole 


ton, to Miss Eliza Sheffield, both of 


Man- 


chester.—Mr. John Aitkin, of Blackbur” 


to Miss Ann Welsh, of Marsden. 
Died.] At Lancaster, 75, Richard 


effice of mayor three times, in 1799, 


John- 
son, esq. treasurer of this county, aud one 
of the aldermen of Lancaster. He wis 
father of the corporation, and served the 
1805, 

and 
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and 1313.—45, Mr. George Saul.—69, 
Ann, wife of William Shackleton, esq. 
At Manchestor, 70, Mrs. Singleton, 
widow of John 8. eas W. Makin- 
deservedly regretted. 

at patina Miss Jane Ellison.—In 
George-street, 74, Mr. John Haseldine.— 
In Duke-street, 30, Mrs. Elizabeth Fleet- 
wood.—60, Mrs. Mary Young.—In Scot- 
land-road, 63, Mr. James Mooney.—In 
Whitechapel, Mrs. J. Trotter.—67, Mr. 
Join Walthew.—In George-street, 66, 
Mr. J. Buonell. 

At Prescot, Mr. Thomas Gregson, of 
the firm of Messrs. Cross and Gregson, 


solicitors. 
At Chipping, Mrs. W. Shawcross, deserv- 


edly respected. 

_ At Little Green, Mr. William Brierley. 
—At Cheetham-hill, Mr. Anthony Longs- 
don, of Manchester.——-At Staytey-wood, 76, 
Mrs. T. Milne.—At Everton, 64, Mr. E, 
Lorimer, deservedly regretted.—At Wed- 
ness, 81, Mr. W. Appleton.—At Urswick, 
48, John Whatey, esq. 

CHESHIRE. 

Chester lately experienced a_ violent 
whirlwind, ‘The Dee rose a foot; in the 
suburbs it unroofed several houses, tore 
up a number of large trees, and made great 
devastation in the gardens. It was fol- 
lowed by a severe storm of thunder and a. 
heavy fall of rain. 

Married.] Mr. James Moulton, to Miss 
Jane Thone.—Mr. Stanton, to Mrs. Mary 
Evans,—Mr, David Hughes, to Miss E. 
Harrison: all of Chester.—At Runcorn, 
the Rev. John Rigg, to Miss Ann M‘Mul- 
len.—Mr. N. Hale, to Miss Esther Ball, of 
West Kirby.—The Rev. Walter Daven- 
of Capesthorne, to Miss Caroline 

ooch, of Saxlington,— Mr. William 
Stretch, to Mrs. Sarah Wilkinson, beth of 
Marnton. 

Died.|] At Chester, Mrs. T. Wilkinson. 
—At Nantwich, Walter Daniel, esq. de- 
servedly regretted.—Miss Ellen Hurlbatt, 
suddenly, 

At Macclesfield, Hannah, wife of Na- 
thaniel Higginbotham, esq. 

At Stockport, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Watson, widow of the Rev. John W.—28, 
ay one, regretted.—In_ Holley- 

- ; 
—” ert Gee, esq. highly es- 
At Lymm, 73, Mrs. Ann Markland. 
=e Preston Brook, 31, Mr. Thomas 
iS. 
ne Higher Runcorn, 86, Mr. Isaac 
Hg pend Churton, 89, Mrs. Palford.— 

t Lower Marple, 55, Nathaniel Wright, 
&q.-—At Leighton, 103, Hannah ilolme. 

A __ DERBYSHIRE. 
te Bepenificent new road from Cromford 
nl elper, along the banks of the Der- 
of Ot, was opened on the ist ult. A line 

unequalled beauty is now opened for 
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an extent of thirty-five miles, and every 
hill of any importance is avoided. 

Married.) Mr, Richard Heyward, to 
Miss Esther Leedham, both of Bakewell, 
—Mr. Joseph Kerrey, to Miss Mary Peat. 
—Mr. Henry Holbrook, to Miss Sarah 
Antill : all of Spondon. 

Died] At Ashborne, 45, Mr. John 
Williams. 

At Milton Keynes, 63, Mrs. Loraine, 
wife of the Rev. Lambton L. rector of 
Nailstone, and of Milton Keynes. 

At Meller, 85, Mr. George Ferns.—At 
Breaston, Miss Weatherall, deservedly 
esteemed.—At Blackbrook, Mr. Aaron 
Eaton, of Sheffield.— At Spondon, 66, Mrs. 
Mary Harrison.—At Wirksworth, Mrs. 
Sarah Steer, deservedly respected.—At 
Edensor, 23, Miss Bradley, of Chester- 
field, justly lamented. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Preparations are making for lighting 
Nottingham with gas. ~ 

Married.| Mr. Jobn Halford, to Miss 
Mary Shelton, both of Nottingham.—Mr. 
William Hebb, of Nottingham, to Miss 
Whiteman, of Annesley.—Mr. T. Ordish, 
of Nottingham, to Miss Elizabeth Ashley, 
of Manchester.—Mr. Collins, to Miss 
Mary Ward, both of Newark.—Mr. Ro- 
bert Shipman, to Miss Downs, of Manse 


field.—Mr. George Hodgson, of Hands. | 


worth Woodhouse, to Miss Hutton, of 
Ridgeway.—Mr. Jolin Hall, of Grimes- 
thorpe, to Miss Ann Twibell, of Sheffield, 
—Mr. William Whitehead, of Whiston, to 
Miss Timm, of Mosthen-iall. 

Died.] At Nottingham, 44, Miss Hun- 
tington, deservedly respected.—In Poyn- 
ton-street, 89, Mrs. Susanna Russei.—36, 
Mr. John Penistone.—55, Mrs. Blackner, 
widow of Mr. B. author of the History of 
Nottingham,—In Sheep-lane, 81, Mr. G. 
Inger. 

At Newark, 50, Mr. T. Atkin.—70, Mrs, 
Ann Marshall.—88, Mrs. Ann Jackson.— 
73, Mrs. Ann Gee. 

At Clipstone, 88, Mrs. Amos.— At 
Kegworth, 35, Mr. Robert Starkey.—At 
Tythby, Mr. Thomas Beecroft. 

At Thorrton, 62, Mr. Job Treece.—At 
North Collingham, 41, Mrs. Ann Sykes. 
At Arnold, 42, Mr. James Simpkin. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A most beautiful water-spout was lately 
seen at Gainsborough ; its majestic move- 
ments and colours were indeseripably 
grand. 

Married.] Mr. John Lowe, of Sta sicrd, 
to Miss Peach, of Liddingtou.— Iles 
Payne Sharpe, esq. of Tempsford, to Miss 
Maria Palmer, of Grantham.—Mr. Tho- 
mas Lamb, of Rise, to Miss Charu te 
Augusta Fullant, of Lincoln. 

Died.] At Lincoln, Mrs. Tuke, of 
Hall, 


Grimsby, 50, Mrs. B. Smith. 
At Grimsby, ah : a 
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At S‘anford, 66, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hibbens. 


At Gainsborongh, 25, Mrs. Jane For- 
rest, deservedly respected. 

At Brigg, Mr. Hayes. 

At Brocklesby, the Hon. Lucy Ander- 
son Pelham. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

At the late Leicester assizes M. Ship- 
man, a man of property, resident in Hinck- 
ley, was indicted for an assault on Miss 
Dalton, (a beautiful girl, who lived in his 
house as teacher to his children,) and for 
administering laudannm with a view of 
rendering her insensible, ‘The jury re- 
turned a verdict of guilty agaist Shipman, 
who was sentenced to pay a fine of 1001. 


and be imprisoned twelve calendar 
months. 
Married.| Mr. Robinson, to Miss 


Loseby, both of Leicester—Mr. Isaac 
Grundy, of Leicester, to Miss Sarah Lord, 
of Bitteswell.—The Kev. W. Bird, of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, to Miss Jane Longley. 
—Mr. Heram Owston, of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, to Miss Spencer, of Snareston.— 
Mr. Laxton, of Barleythorpe, to Miss 
Earle, of Morborn. 

Died.} At Leicester, in Granby-street, 
Mrs. Chiswell, 

At Loughbororgh, Mr, John Cumber- 
land, deservedly respected.—73, Mr. 
Winfield, revretted, 

At Hinckley, Ambrose Salisbury, esq. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 42, Mr. William 
Salisbury, jun. generally respected.—At 
Moira Baths, Mr. James Burbage, of 
Leicester. 

At Uppingham, 24, Mr. John Thompson, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The Staffordshire General Lunatic Asy- 
lum is now open for the reception of 
patients ; and contains suitable apartments 
and accommodatious for 120 patients of 
separate classes. 

Married.] Mr. Jos. Foster, of Wolver- 
hampton, to Miss E. Gough.—J. W. Rath- 
bone, esq. of Coton Ford, to Miss Johnson, 
of High-Croft House.—J. Round, esq. of 
Brinley-house, to Miss Caddick. 

Died.| At Walsall, 25, Mr. C. Marlow. 
—76, Mrs. Ann Panton, 

At Leck, Mr. Alfred Aug. Finney, 

At Ashton-under-Line, 43, Mr. Ss. Lang- 
ford, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

An association is established at Bir- 
mingham for the protection of trade from 
fraudulcnt bankrupts, swindlers, &c. 

A mail has been established direct 
from Lond: n, throngh Daventry, Southam 
aud Le anungton, to Warwick, where it ar- 
rives between nine and ten each morning. 

Married |] Mr. H. Law, of Hill-stieet 
to Miss ©. Leigh, of Edmund street te 
M:. Win. Newhouse, to Miss E. Peters :— 
Mr. J. White, of Hampton-street, to Miss 
E. Ryley, of Snow-hill;—Mr. C, Beards- 
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worth, to Miss S. M. Orton, of | 
grove-street: all of Denied 
Greensell, of Birmingham, to Miss Eliz 
Allen, of Sutton Coldfield.—Mr. J. Owen 
of Digbeth, Birmingham, to Miss Martha 
Fitter, of Spark Brook. 

Died.| At Birmingham, 54, Mrs. Phebe 
Jones.—In Church-street, Mrs. Mathews 
man,—In Newton-street, 40, Mrs. Sarah 
Moreton.—In Bath-row, 88, Mrs. Perkins, 
—In Jamaica-row, Mr. J. Smith. 

At Stratford-on-A von, 72, John Payton, 
esq. twice mayor of that borough. 

At Castle Bromwich, Mrs. H. Sinall- 
wood, of Dale End. 

At Darlaston, 61, Mrs. M. Green.—At 
Hockley, 78, Mr. T. Conway.—At Ather. 
stone, Mr. C, Smith. 

At Meriden, 68, the relict of J. Allbut, 
esq. late of the Staffordshire Potteries, 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Clarke, to Miss Groves: 
Mr. Thomas Jones, to Miss Mary Roberts: 
all of Shrewsbury.-—Mr.: Jolly, to Miss 
Pugh, of Ludlow.—Peter Bentley, esq. 
of Moreton-hall, to Miss Catherine Pool, 
of Eaton.—Mr. Norris, of the Holt, to 
Miss Mary Evans, of Hughley.—Mr. W. 
Cross, of the Holly-bank, to Miss Mary 
Harris, of Nobold.—Mr. Dawes, to Miss 
Wennell, both of Littleshall. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, Mr. Robt. Raw- 
lins.—Mrs. P. Heath.—Mr. J. Cheshire. 
—At the Hall, 91, Rowland Wingfield, esq. 

At Buildwas, Mr. T. Kimberley Pritch- 
ard, generally respected.—At Sleape, Mrs. 
Hankey, wife of John H. esq. of London. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. ; 

At the late Worcester assizes, thirteen 
prisoners were condemned, but all re 
prieved except William Corfield, alias 
Griffiths, for burglary, at Tenbury, who 
was left for execution. One was sentenced 
to transportatiun for life, four for seven 
years; twelve to be imprisoned; eight 
were found not guilty, and two discharged 
by proclamation. 

Marvied.] Mr. F. Finch, of Dudley, t 
Miss Eliza Rodgers, of Wassell-grove.— 
The Rev. G. H. Piercey, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Colley, of Brockencote-hall. 

Died.] At Stoke, 56, Mrs, Mary Hill 
At 'Ticknell, 81, Mrs, Ingram, widow © 
Francis I, esq. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

At Hereford assizes five prisoners Fe 
ceived sentence of death, five were [0 
be transported fer seven years, five % 
be imprisoned for different periods, aud 
five acquitted; the five condemned were 
reprieve, 

Married.] J. Farmer, esq. of Wawford- 
house, to Miss M. Ward, of Little Hereford. 

Died.] At Hereford, inW yebridge street, 
Mr. Jas. Payne. 


_ At Newport, the Hon. A 
for Droitwich. 
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1818. ] 
TER AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

y vara bridge is about to be erected 
over the Severn, from Tewkesbury to 
. ipton. 

, yon has been established in Bristol 
for the instruction of the labouring [rish 
in their native tongue, free from religious 
istinction. 

reortiedd Mr. Applin, to Miss Hutch- 
ings; both of Gloucester.—Mr. Edw. E. 
Day, to Miss Martha Martin; both of 
Bristol—Mr. Orlando Jones, of Bristol, 
to Miss Anne Lamphier, of N ew Ross.— 
Mr. James Harris, of Bristol, to Miss Mary 
Silke, of Stickland.—Mr, John Clutter- 
puck Hall, of Bristol, to Miss Ann Clut- 
terbuck, of Berkeley.—Mr. Francis Keen, 
of Banwell Marsh, to Miss H. Wipperman, 
of St. Augastine’s Back, Bristol. 

Died.] At Gloucester, Mrs. S. Browning. 
—At Bristol, Eliza, wife of Colonel Hugh 
Baillic, justly esteemed.—Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Morgan, a lady 
of respectable literary talents.—In Great 
George-street, 79, Lowbridge Bright, esq. 

At Chepstow, Mr. James Price.—At 
Clifton-hill, John Thompson, esq. of Kel- 
bank, Lanarkshire, merchant, deservedly 
regretted. 

At Tewkesbury, Mr. Robert Cork 
Mann, much respected. 

At Monmouth, in Agincourt-square, 
Mrs, Join Taylor, deservedly esteemed. 

At Overn-hill, Dr. Joseph Mason Cox, 
deservedly regretted.—At Maiseyhamp- 
ton, 84, Mr. John Foreshew.—At Hun- 
tingford Mills, 90, Mrs. T. Wingate. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

A fire broke out at the New Mills, near 
Witney, and totally destroyed the whole 
of the woollen manufactory of Messrs. 
Early and Co, The damage to the owners 
and occupiers is estimated at 10,0001. 

Married.] Mr. Tanner, of Queen-street, 
to Miss Jane Wiggins, of the High-street. 
—Mr. Edward Hickman, of the High- 
street, to Miss Eliza Boxall : all of Oxford. 
—Mr. John Prior, of Oxford, to Miss 
Esther Besby, of Crowell.—Mr. Thomas 


Buckingham, of Oxtord, to Miss Mary - 


Williams, of East Ilsley.—Mr. J. Latimer, 
of Stratford-upon-A von, to Miss E.Armitt, 
of Banbury.—Mr. William Wiggins, of 
Stadlampton, to Miss Mary Gilbert, of 
Abingdon—Mr. Rickard, to Miss Eliz. 
Rowland, of Wolvercot. 

Died.] At Oxford, 66, Mr. James Stone, 
leservedly respected.—In St. Giles’s, 78, 
Mrs. Mary Wood.—75, Mr. Varyer.—Mr. 
Cooper.—zs, Mr. Robert Whiting, re- 
spected—59, Mr, John Smith, regretted, 

At Banbury, 87, Mr. Rich. Austin, sen, 
At Thame, 49, Mr. W. Simmons, deserv- 
edly respected. 

At Fulbrook, Mrs, Mary Legg, de- 
servedly esteemed.—At Tetsworth, 84, 

Irs, Ross.—At Aston Rowant, 90, Mr. 
James, lamented deservedly by the poor, 
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BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 

Married.| At Warfield, the Rev. Robert 
Faithful, A.M. to Miss Sarah Maxwell 
Windle, of Wickhill.—At Marcham, Wm. 
Cockayne Frith, D.C.L. to Miss Mary 
Cox, of Oakley-house. 

Died.] At Newport Pagnell, Mr. Wm. 
Humphreys, deservedly lamented. 

At Cholsey, 52, Mrs. Hunt. 

At Sunning, at an advanced age, Penee 
lope, widow of the Rev. Charles Sturges, 
vicar of St. Mary’s, Reading, and rector 
of St. Luke's, Chelsea. 

HERTFORD AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Hearn’s Hemel-Hempstead coach was 
lately overturned at Hunton-bridge, near 
Watford, owing to the carelessness of the 
driver; a man and woman were so much 
injured, that they survived only a few 
hours ; several other persons were severely 
bruised, 

Married.] Mr. Edwards, to Miss Small ; 
both of Bedford.—Mr. Henry Frederic 
Coley, of Bedford, to Miss Patty, of 
Bristo].—P. Sharpe, esq. of Temsford, to 
Miss Maria Palmer, of Grantham. 

Died.) At Hertford, the Rev. A. Bush, 
rector of St. Mary’s, Canterbury, 

At Buntingford, 63, Mr. Charles Cole. 
—At Buldock, John Cowell, esq. of 
Bygrave. 

At Braughing, 22, Miss Sarah Moule, 
suddenly, | 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. William Harlock, of 
Attleborough, to Miss Susannah Wright, 
of Godmanchester.—Mr. George Jones, 
of Wilby, to Miss Chambers, of Cherry 
Orton.—The Rev. John Smith, to Miss 
Rebecca Blott, of Higham Ferrers, 

Died.] At Wellingborough, 58, Joha 
NewtonGoodhall, esq.an eminent solicitor. 
CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

The three silver goblets, lett by Dr. 
Hooper, for the best declamations in 
English, on subjects taken from the 
History of England, are adjudged to 
Mr. Horatio Waddington—Mr. Matthew 
Talbot Baines—Mr. Thomas Sheepshanks, 

~Fhe Eau Brink drainage is commenced ; 
more than a thousand men are employed; 
the whole is expected to be completed 
within twelve months. 

Married.] The Rev. Mr. Aspland, rector 
of Earl Stoniam, to Miss Stocker, of 
Cambridge.—Mr. Johnson, of Wisbech, to 
Miss Metcaife, of Ely. 

Died,} At Cambridge, 22, Miss Ellen 
Redmayne.—Thomas V. Okes, esq. de- 
servedly esteemed. _ ; 

At Chatteris, 28, Mrs. Margaret Smith. 

At Chesterton, 46, Mr. John Few.—At 
Granchester, 47, Mr. William Okey. 

NORFOLK. 

Norwich, and several towns in the 
vicinity, were lately visited with a tre- 
mendous storm of hail and rain ; and peals 
of thunder were heard at adistance. The 
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_ extent in aid against the plaintiff's pro- 


windows in many houses were broken by 
the large hail-stones, and several fields of 
Corn sustained great injury. 

Mr. Coke, of Holkham, has erected a 
mill for grinding oyster-shells; which fur- 
nisi an excellent manure, affording the 
Jand a lasting nutriment. 

Married.| Mr. Hayton, to Miss Mary 
Whall:—Mr, Neale, jun. to Miss Wood- 
house :—Mr. A. Harcourt, to Miss Mary 
Maria Ratly: all of Norwich.—Mr, T, 
Palgrave, of Coltishell, to Miss A. Hast- 
ings, of Norwich.—Mr. Watling, of Shipd- 
nam, to Miss Faulke, of Norwich.—The 
Rev. H. Dawson, to Juliana, daughter of 
Sir RK, Buxton, bt. of Shadwell-lodge.—Mr, 
B. Long, of Wrenningham, to Miss Mary 
Absolon, of Yarmouth. 

Died.} At Norwich, 72, Capt. James 
Marray, formerly of the 9th regt. of foot, 
—52, Mrs. Skipper.—66, Henry Ham- 
mont, esq. 

At Yarmouth, 78, Mr. J. Howman.— 
43, Mrs. E. H. Thorpe, of Newmarket.— 
29, Mr. J. Bowman.—72, Mr. Craggy. 

At Lynn, 66, E, Brewster, one of the 
Society of Friends.—Mrs. M. Gathercole. 
we 5, Mr. Hugh Crawforth. 

At Long Stratton, 81, Mr. W. Mallitt, 
deservedly respected.—At Blakeney, Miss 
Louisa Temple.—At Bilham, suddenly, 
Mr. Thompson.—At Holt, 68, Mrs. F. 
Leeds. 

SUFFOLK. 

A meeting was lately held at Wood- 
bridge, for the purpose of forming a 
society for protecting the interests of 
agriculture, and securing the rights of 
farmers. Mr. 8S. G. Lenny was in the 
chair, who proposed a series of resolutions, 
which were unanimously agreed to, 

Married.} Mr. W. Bush, to Miss Sarah 
Palmer, both of Southwold.—Mr. E, 
Orams, to Miss E. Shave, both of Stow- 


‘ market.—Mr, T, Sturgeon, of Wratting- 


hall, to Miss L. Cock, of Blount’s hall, 
Fssex.—Mr. J. Pitcher, of Wenhaston, to 
Bliss Miller, of Framlingham. 

Died.| At Bury, Sir P. Biake, bart. 

At Ipswich, 69, Mr. W. Rudland.— 
Bliss C. Rudland.—72, J. Pierce; esq.— 
Mr. G, Collier.—Mr. H, Hayward, 

At Woodbridge, Mrs, Sheppard. 

At Beccles, 93, Mr. J. Fiddes,—77, 
Mr. J. Turner.—Mr. R. Hawke. 

At Sadbury, 29, Mrs. S. Hubbard.—63, 
My. W. Marsh. 

At Shadingfield, 72, Mr. W. Pierson.— 
At Stanton, 21, Mr. W. Lucas.—At Hin. 
tlesham, 50, R. S, Lloyd, esq. a good 
fiiend tu the poor.—At Sibton, Mr. ‘Thos. 
Etheridge. At Halesworth, 73, John 
Wilkinson, esq. 

;, ESSEX. 

An important case, Philpot v, Mortlock 

aud others, for maliciously suing out an 


peuty, came ou again for a second trial, 
3 
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[Sept. 1, 
at the late Essex assizes, Mr, 
leading counsel for the plaintiff, stated i 
case in a very eloquent and impressive 
speech, and called evidence; after which 
Serjeant Best contended that the defer, 
dants had acted with the greatest kindney 
and forbearance towards the plaintiff 
After a short deliberation, the jury found 
a'verdict for the plaintiff, damages eleven 
hundred guineas.—The announcement of the 
verdict produced an involuntary burst of 
applause in the court. 

Married.) Mr. Thomas Catchpoole, of 
Southminster, to Miss S. Hanghton, of 
Earls Colne.—Lieut.-Col. Bruce, to Miss 
Charlotte Forbes, of Hutton.—Samuel Me 
redith, esq. to Miss M. Mathews, of Strat. 
ford-green.— John Patten, esq. to Mrs, 
Dyer, widow of James D. esq. of Chapel, 

Died,| At Colchester, 74, Charles Wha 
ley, esq.—80, Mr. T. Marshall.—73, Mr, 
William Bland. 

At Romford, 83, Mr. James Marshall, 

At Saffron Walden, Mr. George Bow. 
tell, suddenly.—Mrs. Charles White. 

At Maldon, Mr. Robert Devenish. 

At Tendring, 78, Mrs. Cardinall, wife 
of Clarkson C. esq. deservedly regretted. 
—At Stock, Mr. John Deeks, much re 
spected.—At Weeley, Mrs. Bulmer.—At 
Thorpe, Miss Stribling. 

KENT. 

The Kent assize calendar contained the 
names of seventy-two prisoners: Charles 
Hussey alone, for the murder of Mr. Bird 
and his housekeeper, at Greenwich, was 
executed. 

Margate has been visited this season by 
npwards of 9000 persons, more by 5000 
than for some years. 

Married.] Mr. Stephen Bushell, to Miss 
Catherine Palmer, both of Canterbury.— 
Capt. Mowle, to Miss Rutley, of Dover. 


Mr. Pain, of Tenterden, to Miss Fox, of 


Canterbury.—Rev. —— Hayward, to Miss 
Brown, of Rochester.—Mr. Wm, Simpson, 
of Chatham, to the widow of Capt. Abbs, 
R. M.— Mr. Slaughter, to Miss M. Waters, 
both of Ramsgate.—Mr. G. Moon, to Miss 
Shepherd, both of Deal.—C. Beaumont, 
esq. R.N. of Boxley, to Miss L. Beaumont, 
of Brompton.—The Rev. John Hilton, of 
Wingham, to Miss Mary Elizabeth Denne, 
of Sarr.—Mr. Isaac Dobell, to Miss Avery, 
both of Cranbrook.—Mr. H. Whitby, te 
Miss Smith, of Walmer. 

Died.) At Canterbury, 58, Mrs, Salmon. 
—In Hawk’s-lane, 5z, Mrs. Rhoda Marten. 

At Dover, 29, Capt, Jolinson. 

At Chatham, Mrs. ‘T. Whiffin. 

At Maidstone, 22, Mr. ‘Thos, Skelton. 

At Folkestone, 87, Mrs. Ann Milton. 
52, Miss Elizabeth Hobday.— 84, Mrs. 
Mary Godden.—37, Mr. John Baker.— 
72, Mr. Henry Smith. 
At Gravesend, Mrs. R. Pocock. 
At Margate, Mr, Chamberlain. 
Ai Sittingbourne, —— Carlow, esq- 






At Ramsgate, “ Mr, Daniel Curling, 
ly lamented. 
aay ot oe be ars Mrs. Martha Marshall. 
At Woodchurch, 54, Mrs. Knight.—At 
Cranbrook, 81, Mr. Thomas Wilmsharst, 
sen, much respected.—-At Gillingham, 70, 
brs, Banes.— At Stockbury, 85, Mr. 
Coulter.—At Ash, Miss Whitehead.—At 
Adisham, 84, Mr. John Allen.— Mr. Thos. 
Crux.—At Wingham, 74, Mr. Goulden. 


SUSSEX. 

At the late Sussex assizes, the grand 
jury found a true bill against a patish- 
officer, in the Sub-Deanery of Chichester, 
for wilful neglect, last winter, towards a 
distressed seaman, who, in consequence, 
was subjected to the most cruel sufferings 
from the cold, that it became necessary 
that both his thighs should undergo am- 
putation to preserve his life. ' 

Married.] Rev. J. H. Howlett, vicar of 
Hollington, to Miss Sarah Ayerst, of 
Hawkharst, 

Died.] At Brighton, John Palmer, esq. 
ef Bath, late comptroller-general of the 
Post-office. He suggested and carried 
into effect that excellent plan, by which 
the Post-office establishment of this coun- 
try has been earried to such perfection, 
and rendered so very productive to the 
national revenue. 

At Chichester, at an advanced age, Mr. 
Philip Humphrey, deservedly respected. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


A club is abont to be established in 
Hampshire, to be called the independent 
elub, and to be formed of freeholders of 
the connty who are not members of either 
the Whig or Pitt clubs, 

Married.| Mr. William Brown, 6f Win- 
chester, to Miss Street, of Southampton.— 
Mr. David Morgan, of Portsmoath, to 
Miss Harriet Harley, of Barton, Isle of 
Wight.—Dr. Lazzaretto, R.N. of Portsea, 
to the widow of D. Lowe, esq. of Warb- 
lington—The Rev. Thomas Hattamn Wil- 
kimson, to Miss Emma Parker, of New- 
church.— Mr. Francis Stewart, to Miss 
Elizabeth Fleet, both of Hambledon.— 
Mr, William Holland, of Petersfield, to 
Miss Smith, of Medhurst. 

Died.) At Southam ton,84, Mrs. Buxey. 
—Mrs. White.—93, The Dowager Lady 
Biddulph, widow of Sir Theophilus B. 
bart. of Birbary.——Miss Fay. 

At Portsmouth, Mrs. Bell. —42, Mrs. 

hn Comertord.—Mrs, James Burgess. 

At Portsea, Mr. Samus} Hill.—83, Mrs. 

ary Pierce. 

At Gosport, Catherine Howse Hassey, 
pe! John H. esq. 

oms ° —— ° 
Warwiek ey, Mr. James Hunt. — Mrs 

t Newport, 55, Mr. Reeves,—39, Mr. 
Jndd,—; Ir, James Mew, 

hoe Chesham, Elizabeth, widow of Wm. 

coke Noyes, esq. of Andover.— At 
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Whickham, 27, Mr. Charles Coleborn.—~ 
25, Mr. William Clinker.— At Movyle’s. 


Court, Isle of White, 64, Charles Lisle, - 


esq. the last of an ancient family.—At 
Hursley, Mrs. Dobson. 
WILTSHIRE. 

The first stone of a new county-goal for 
Wiltshire was lately laid with much -ce- 
remony at Fisherton, 

The sixth anniversary of the Wiltshire 
Agricultural Society was lately held et 
Devizes; when John Benett, esq. was 
again elected president.— Upwards of 
twenty new subscribers were added to 
the extensive list; and a great number of 
prizes were distributed among the gentle. 
men for the best shew of cattle, &c. and 
a silver cup, valued twenty guineas, was 
awarded to Mr, Graiby, of Alton, for the 
cultivation of his farm. A variety of 
prizes were also given to the most faithful 
and industrious servants in husbandry. 

Married.] Mr. H. Rose, to Miss Hod- 
dinott, both of Trowbridge.— Mr. Coi- 
borne, to Miss Taylor, of Chippenham. 
Ambrose Goddard, esq. of Swindon-house, 
to Miss Lethbridge, daughter of Sir T. B, 
L. bart..—T. B. M. Baskerville, esq. to 
Miss Ann Hancock, of aoe 
Barnard Trollope, esq. to Miss Mary 
Greathead, of Landford-lodge, 

Died.] Joseph Large, of Fockenham, te 
Miss Susan Hopkins, of Laneham. 

At Salisbury, 70, Mrs, Susannah Howell. 

At Warminster, Mrs, Jane Thring: 

At Colerne, 61, Peter Drewett, esq. de» 
servedly lamented. 

At Wroughton, Mr. John Jacobs.—At 
Netton, 8%, Mr. J. Newman.—<At Skaw, 
84, Wm. Eyles, esq. deservedly esteemed. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, | 
Married.) William Davis Bayley, esx. 


of Frome, to Elizabeth, widow of James, 


Webster, esq. of Charlton.—Mr. George 
Monk, to Miss Palmer: Mr. Thomas 
Bishop, to Miss Jane Rogers: all of 
Frome. 

Died.] At Bath, in Belvedere, Mrs, 
Martha Whitmarsh, of Salisbury, deserv- 
edly lamented:—Miss Workman, of Bar- 
badves. —= In Fountain-buildings, Mrs, 
Wheeler. —50, Mrs. Elizabeth Woolley, 
deservedly respected. —In the Orange- 
grove, 86, Mrs. Sarah Peacoek.—74, Mr. 
John Brazier.—In New King-street, Mrs. 
Sharland.—In Green-park- buildings, Mrs, 
Willan, widow of John W. esq. of Hao 
Hatch, Essex.—In Paragon-buildings, Jas. 
Mackenzie, esq. much respected.—In St. 
James’s-square, John Enys, esq. of Enys, 
Cornwall. fie 

At Wells, 77, Mr, William Blake. — 
Mrs. Eleanor Cox. 

At Cheddon, Mrs. M. Wakley. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

The buildings of the Royal Terrace, 
Weymouth, are about to be increased by 
the addition of several more houses, = 
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when finished, will form one of the finest 
ranges of mansions, with a promenade at- 
tached, fronting the sea,an the kingdom. 

Married.} Mr. William Weston, of Brid- 
port, to Miss Jane Hepstonstall, of Leeds, 
—The Rev. R.S. Cox, of Burton rectory, 
to Miss Maria Penney, of Seaborough.— 
Mr. Nottley, of Blandford, to Mrs. Drew, 
of Poole. 

Died.| At Dorchester, 
Fisher, esq. 

At Sherborne, 77, Mrs. Meagher, widow 
of Dr. M. of Bath. 

At Beaminster, 24, Giles Russell, esq. 
of the Inner Temple. 

At Lyme, Mr. Edward Daniel. — At 
Wimborne, Miss Elizabeth Castleman. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

In forming a sewer in Exeter three 
men were unfortunately suffocated by the 
foul air. 

Married.) Mr. John Mortimore, to Miss 
Mary Middleton, both of Exeter.—Mr. 
James ‘Tucker, jun. of Exeter, to Miss 
Mary Ann Oldridge, of Newton St. Cyres, 
—The Rev. Paul Orchard, to Miss Small, 
of Exeter.—Mr. Edward Tapley, of Exe- 
ter, to Miss Emma Whitman, late of Ame- 
rica.—Mr. J. M. P. Rawling, of Exeter, 
to Miss Lucy Allen, of ‘Taunton.— Mr, 
James Govett, of Exeter, to Miss Mary 
Wotton, of Alphington.— Henry Thorp, 
esq. to Miss Margeret Courtenay, of Ho- 
niton.—David Wake Bell, M.D. to Miss 
Jane Carter, of Topsham.—Mr. Orchard, 
of Northlawton, to Miss Skinner, of Ash- 
ridge-house.— At Northam, Mr. R. E. 
Tyrrell, R.N. to Miss Salmon. 

Died.| At Exeter, 88, Mrs. Ann Daw- 
son.—Mrs. M. E. Hake.—On Southern- 
hay, 70, Jane, widow of the Rev. Jonathan 
Rashleigh, rector of Silverton.—37, Mr. 
William Bradford.—80, Mrs. 'T. Chorlock. 
In St. Thomas's, 91, Mrs. Jane Darnall, 
deservedly regretted. 

At Barnstaple, 66, John Allan, esq. 

At Biddetord, 66, Mr. Walter Toby, 
much regretted, . 

At Exmouth, Mr. Wm. Mitchell, sud- 
denly.—54, T. Rice, esq. of Doctors’- 
Commons. 

At Slade-house, Kingsbridge, Samnel H. 
Hayne, esq.—At Penhoe, 70, Mrs. Kitt.— 
At Kenton, 83, Mrs, Elizabeth Disting. — 

At Shaldon, J. Rowe, esq. deservedly 
respected. 


60, Thomas 


CORNWALL, 

At the late Cornwall assizes, Miss 
Bary Ann Tocker appeared, and pleaded 
her own cause as defendant, in an indict. 
ment found against her for libelling Mr. 
R. Gurney, vice-warden of the Stannary 
Court, whom she charged, in one of the 
county papers, with bribery and corrup- 
tion in his office. The libellous matter 
being read, Miss Tocker addressed the 
jury tor abont two hours, and maintained 
the trnth of what she had written; and, 
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although frequently admonished by the 

learned judge, that the law did not adit 
of her justifying the libellous matter by 
proving it to be true, most pertinaciously 
persisted in her address. She shewed her- 
self, among other numerous qualifications 

to be deeply versed in jurisprudence, 
moral philosophy, &c. and observed, that 
the law of libel, which declared truth to 
be a libel, onght to have a new system of 
ethics affixed to it. The jury, notwith. 
Standing the charge of the judge, gave in 
the verdict— Not Guilty. 

The grand jury of this county have 
found true bills against thirty-four of the 
electors of Grampound for bribery at the 
last election. 

Murried.] Capt. Peter, of the Ennis. 
kelling Dragoons, to Miss Glynn, of Glynn- 
house, Bodmin, 

Died.| At Penryn, Capt. Graves. 

At Fowey, 99, Mrs, Mary Langford. 

WALES. 

A bridge is about to be built over the 
Menai. It will, it is said, be 500 feet in 
the span, and superior to any of the kind 
in Europe. 

Married.|] T. P, Popkin, esq. of Swan- 
sea, to Miss Martha Lee.—Edward Ed- 
wards, esq. of St. Helen’s-place, to Mar- 
garet, daughter of the Rev. Watkin Wil- 
liams, of Denbigh. — William Addams 
Williams, jun. esq. of Liangibby-castle, to 
Anna Lonisa, daughter of the late Rev. 
Illyd Nicholl, D.D. of the Ham, Glamor- 
ganshire. — John Wick Bennett, esq. of 
Laleston, Glamorganshire, to Mrs. W ynd- 
ham, of Dunreverl-castle.—Edward Bates, 
esq. to Miss Ann Thomas, both of South 
erndown, Glamorganshire. 

Dicd.] At Swansea, Mrs. W. Tucker.— 
Mr. M. Gwynne. | 

At Carmarthen, Mark Roch, esq. com- 
mon-councilman of that corporation, de- 
servedly regretted. : 

At Denbigh, Miss Wright, justly ¢s- 
teemed. ; 

At Crom Rhondda, Theophilus Richards, 
esq. of Aberdare.—At Narberth, 90, Miss 
Lloyd.—At Abenbury, 63, Mrs. Ann 
Smith.—71, the Rev. John Lewis, pe'pe 
tual curate of Llandrygarn and Bodwitg, 
Anglesea. 

SCOTLAND. 

Married.] Mr. Waiter Broadfoot, of 
Lockerbie, ta Miss Dickie, of Dumfries. 

Died.) At Edinburgh, Mrs. Mackeuzie, 
wife of William M. esq. W.S. j 

At Dramoheugh-house, Edinburgh, “ 
mima Barbara, daughter of Sir Joho 
Hay, bart. 

IRELAND. ¢ 

Married.] Mr. Thomas R. Barnett, 0 
Summer-street, to Miss Carroll, of Charles- 
street, Dublin. Pt, b 

Dicd.] At Waterford, Catherine, dauga- 
ter of G. Chute, esq. of New Ross. 
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